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MUSICAL AND 
AGENCY. 

School Positions Secured 

BABCOCK 

Hau 


INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAI 
Church, Concert and 
MRS 

CaRNnror New Yors 


Telephone 2644 Circle 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical 
phy. Normal courses in Public and Private 
Music. Special coaching for church trials 
New York School, 809 Carnegie Hal! 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 


Stenog’a 
School 





IACOUES S. DANIELSON 

; PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Assistant to the late Raragi Joserry 
Carnegie Hall jw. le 
Steinway Hall jh York 
New 


Hall 


Studios 


vidress: Carnegie York 





UMBERTO MARTUCCI 
PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
(with Mme. Matzenauer season 1916-1917) 

i! Cc erts and Recitals, 
Available for Concerts ond, Bes ee seein 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday: 
213 West 8sth St. Schuyler 6293 


Residence: 2461 Amsterdam Ave. St. Nicholas 2882 





ARS SAEVERA—BEL CANTO. 
SIGNOR TETAMO 
GING PEDAGOG—CONCERT MASTER. 
YOICe PLACING—COACHING OF OPERA. 
Arrangements for pupils Mondays, Wednesdays 
end Fridays only, strictly 3:00 to 4:00 M. 
37th St. N. E. cor. Lexington Ave. 


East 
ea dhians New York City. 


MME. OHRSTROM-RENARD, 
rEACHER OF VOICE IN ALL ITS 
BRANCHES 
Teacher of Anna Case, 
216 West zoth St., New York City 


Phone, Columbus 3082 


Only 


Studio 





SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
803 Carnegie os York 


PAUL 





NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N.Y 
67th St., N. Y. Tel. 1405 Col 


MME 


Manageme nt 
Vocal Studio ,W 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 

Art of Singing. 

Carnegie Hall 

Ave New Rochelle, 


Culture 


Voice 
Studio, 


N. Y. 





MORRILL, 
SINGING 


at Central Park West. 
New York, 


LAURA | 
rTEACHER Of 


tel Majests il St 


PI Col 








E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO-—TEACHER OF SINGING, 
s personally, & West orst St 


Phone 3s5s2 River. 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Method 


Sixty-ninth 


Instruction, Leschetizky 
Arms, 140 W 
lelephone, 


Street, 
Columbus 3996. 


The 


Spencer 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mme. Anna E. Zivcrier, Director 


1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
New York City 


Tel, ia74 Bryant. 





Me. 


AND 


“ JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
responsible positions 

For 

Carnegie Hall, 


all particulars apply to 
1s4 West s7th St. 
Tel. Cirele 1472 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave, Phone, 3967 Tremont 





Mas. Heway Smock Miss Susan S. 
Positive . » Expert 

Breath Con- BOICE ’ jeneing. n 
trol, Perfect : y - Diction in a 
Placing. VOCAL STUDIOS languages. 

65 Central Park West, cor, 66th St, 


Telephone, 7140 Columbus 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS. 
The Rutland, 256 West s7th St., New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, BARITONE 
Teacher of singing. Lectures and recitals. 
Tuesday and Friday, 161 West 71st St. 

130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side 





MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 
VOICE 
STUDIO: 210 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Telephone: Madison Square 38a. 





HELEN 
te oe 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING, 
Theo Karle. 

Tel. 


Summer term in Seattle 


EDMUND J ETHEL 


VOCAL 
Teacher of 
1013 Carnegie Hall Circle 1350 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH. 
Studio: 2128 Broadway, New York 
Phone, Columbus 2068 





HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
327 West 56th Street, New York City, 
Telephone, Columbus 3341 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
Conpuctor Ngicnusornoop Symrpnony Oncmxsraa, 


Diasctor East Sipe House Setriement Music 
Scmoot. 


Teacuer or Viotin Ensemate, Tuzory Music. 


Orchestral Testaing. Schaal, 06 Carnegie Hall, 
ew York. 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West rogth Street. 
"Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 
(Ten years in California.) 
“Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists.”— 
Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 1103-4, New York City 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 
Studio, 337 West 8sth Street, 
Riverside Drive. 
Phone, 2140 Schuyler. 


Residence near 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING, 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
yor Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER. 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 

Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


iit E, 6and St., New York. Tel. 2285 Plaza 


GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 


Studio, 223: Broadway 
(Elevator entrance, 8oth Street) 


Tel. 4075 
Schuyler 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, BARITONE, 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
accept pupils. 

668 West End Avenue, New York City. 
Telephone, 3469 River. 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING. 
Until Jan. 15, 1918, singing “‘somewhere in France.” 
After Jan. 15, 144 East 62nd Street, New York. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR 


Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York, 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
143 West 42nd St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios 832-3, New York City, 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO. 
THE ART OF SINGING. 
Studio: 249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 





WILBUR A, LUYSTER, 

Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir) 
Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prac- 

i tical use, 


Large Public—Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual work at any time. 
220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 5469) Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 


Will receive a limited number gt puoi. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy P. 
Phone, 3:87 Gramercy. New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manqeorigt 
Socety; Organist and Director, Willis Ave. M. 
Church, Vested Choir, The Bronx. 439 Fifth Ave- 
nue. Tel. 4292 Murray Hill. Residence, Park Hill, 
Yonkers, New York. 





CARL FIQUE, : 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


Prano 


128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Studio: 





SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING. 


1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
New York, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


All mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Cons. 


LILLIAN 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 1274. 





MISS CLARA PASVOLSKY 
RUSSIAN CONTRALTO 
Concert Work 
Russian Songs and Operatic Selections 
Address: - 720 Drive, New York 


Riverside 


MINNA KAUFMANN, 


Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method 
CARTALI 601-602 Carnegie Hall. 


Soprano 


Address, J 





J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 
AMERICAN SINGING MASTER 
Address: The Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Avenue 
New York City. Telephone, Plaza 6862 





ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH. 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 


Residence Studio: 785 Lexington Ave. (61st St.) 
Telephone, 2685 Plaza. 
Downtown Studio: - - - - - 


Steinway Hall 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
Testimonials from Emil Sauer and Josef Hofmann. 
Studios: St. Nicholas Bldg., 1042 St. Nicholas 
Ave., New York Telephone, Audubon 5896, 
(Residence phone, Melrose 3310.) 





BERNHARD STEINBERG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
316 West Ninety-sixth Street, - New York City 
Tel. 9028 Riverside. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 6and St. 


Complete 


230 E 


musical education given to students 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 

ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53rd St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT 
76 East 86th St. 
’Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and concert- 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a 
limited number of pupils. 

Address: 127 West 126th St.. New York 
Phone, Morningside 2346. 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 
SINGING LESSONS 
Style Finish, Oratorio and Song 
228 West s8th St., N. Y. Tel. 8113 Columbus 
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ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
Studio: 537 W. 121st St. New York 
Phone, 5120 Morningside 


MINNIE TRACEY 


Ope Amotems Dromeatts $e rano 
n for Concert an ngagements. 
Studio for Voice, Opera and Repe: 








MUSICAL 

MARIE LOUISE TODD 
TEACHER OF PIANO 

Studio: Carnegie Hall - - New York 

RAYMOND WILSON 

Sy University, Srrecere, HY. Knabe Piano Used 





rtoire. 
222 West Fourth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
= 


SILVERMAN'S «===. 


INSTRUCTION IN VIOLIN AND PIANO 
235 EAST 39th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE. 
Columbia School of Music, 
sog S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Mariborough Street : 


MORTIMER WILSON |§ 


be aims 
62 West 45th Street 














“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Jsesi'tiusic 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor ann Coacn. 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West rogth St., N. ¥Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


wassi: [._ EPS 


CONDUCTOR. 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Carolyn WHT | ARD ruust 


1625 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BIRDIGE BLYE ts 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED ° 


BLANCHE HIXON 


SOPRANO 
999 Lake Shore Drive, - Chicago, Illinois 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, Londen. New York. 


























Pp course in voice P lacement, Diction, 
io mo mga a my ‘or Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio. Teacher of Lucile Lawrence and many 


others in —= and Concert. Injured voices re- 
stored, cause demonstrated, defects remedied. 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE === 
ISAAG VAN GROVE ““<ceompaniar” 


JOINT RECITALS 
630 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Il, 
Phone, Harrison 5963 


HARRISON WILD Concert 
M. Organist 
Studio 1203 Kimball Building Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 
PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 














Tenor 


ec 





' DUFAULT 


Jost returned from Australian and Far East Tour. 
n America Season 1917-18. ddress: Hotel Well- 
ington, 7th Ave. and gsth St., New York City. 


een 


Oratorio Recital Concerts — 


MARYON MARTIN |~ 


TEACHER e ‘Seodien te, 

















fens ibinis 


: :RIEGGER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Oratorio — Recital 


Exclasive Management. Annie Friedbers. 1425 a alee New York 


BUCKHOUT 


SOPRANO 


“The Singer of Dedicated Songs.” 
265 Central Park W. (87th St.) 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theol “om Seminary 


412 Fifth Ave., 
mary DEPT. OF MUSIC 
wane | fooe 
Tel. 2448 Ptene 
Gustaf Holmquist 


BAS S QO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


624 MICHICAN AVENUE 
Pers, Address: 1430 Argyle St. Chicago. ill, 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


JOAQUIN JACOBSEN—Pianist 
Teacher of Piano 
Residence Studio: 740 Riverside Drive New York 
Apartment 6B Phone Audubon 4570 


Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 

Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 

Mr. HENRY HOLDEN | 
Recitals and Piano 


Instruction 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City. 


















































CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


24 WEST 751m ST., NEW YORK 


PESCIA 


LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 





VIGTOR HARRIS : 


THE BEAUFORT 


o West 5 Street 
"he. 3053 um bus 


EACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRAN 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 


Thirty-second Season Opens September 10, 1917. 


Illustrated Catalog sent free. 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 
KARLETON HACKETT and ADOLF WEIDIG, Associate Directors 
Kiweart Hart, Cuicaco, Iu. 








COURIER 


{DUBINSKY 


CELLIST 
of America, 1 W. 34th St., N. Y. 
Telephone, 3970 Auduboa 


=< REIMHERR 
TENOR 


Concerts - Recitals - Festivals 
Address: 765 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
(Phone: Audubon 8838) 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin,Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs,Musicals,ete. 
FRED. V. SITTIG. Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
153 West 80th Street, New York Phone : 9520 Schuyler 


Mme. Marie Zendt 


SOPRANO 
605 Kimball Hall, Phone Drexel 2778 
Chicago, Ill. 


Ralph Cc CO xK 


Tepengs Fear Shain 
a House Building 
roadway, 


sy; FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 


Address: 479 West 146th St., N.Y. 
Tel. 259-M Audubon. 


BONCI 


SAYS: 


in examining @ peters Acme 

and flading it at fault, | 
segest to him te no t 
There no volce defect that can 
escape her notice and that can- 


M 
I Mgt.: Music Lea 
RV Studio: 547 W. 147th St. 




















2m0% 














MADAME VALERI. 


be corrected by her ability, 2-4 Included, ey 4 bad 
has not gone so far as to cause looseness In the 

vocal cherds.” 

1744 Broadway, entrance on 56th St. side 


not b 
tralnin 














LILLIAN WRIGHT 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
Exclusive Fang vo ment: 
rt 


Heren Levy, Fine s Bidg., Chicago. 


VIOLA COLE 


PIANIST — 
612 Fine Arts Bldg CHCAGO, ILL. 


LEON RICE TENOR 


AMERICAN ampere 











es mean Broadway on 86th Street, Rng = City 


ANDREA SARTO Baritone 


ORATORIO CONCERTS RECITALS 
Address: 308 West 82nd St., N. Y. Phone Schuyler 8120 


Personal Representative— 
James O. Boone, 810-14 Carnegie Hall, New York 


JOHN BLAND, Tenor 


Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
20 East 23d Street, New York Telephone, 328 Gramercy 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Compa 
109 West 45th Street New York City 


Voice placing a specialty 


LOVE 


Soprano of the 
Metropolitan 
Opera Quartet. 














TEACHER OF SINGING 


LINNIE 


“A Teacher Who 
Can Demonstrate 
Perfect Tones.” 





Stadie: Tel 
58 West 85th Street 8213 Schuyler 





SERGE! 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Eight years leading teacher, 
Stern onservatory, Berlin; 
three years at Institute of Musi- 
cal Art. 





Stadio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 





3 


sa Lizar 5, SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tus Aart or Sinainc 


Indorsed b Ghateoia. Brogi, 
Sammarco, Ruffo, Didur, Sem- 
bach, Zerola, ete. 

Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 
Exclusive Management: ALM A VOEDISCH 











25 W. 42nd Street New York 


















WALLINGFORD MEGGER 


COMPOSITION and CONDUCTING 
care of Musical Courier, @ Fifth Ave., 


Address: N.Y. 





Home Address: St. Pauw 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
aad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


LITTA MABIE BACH 


SOPRAN oO 
soo: Sheridan Road, ° 








Chicago, Ill. 


ua DIL_LING 


HARPIST 


332 West 85th Street, New York City 
Telephone: Schuyler 8265 





Studio: 





“THE DEVIL'S LOVE SONG” 
BY 














is successfully sung by Louis Gravweure, Charl 
W. Clark, Hartridge Whipp and many ~ ony 


Hotel Flanders, 133 West 47th Street, New York. 
HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. 8570 Bryant 





REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 





HEAD OF 
PIANO DEPARTMENT 
Texas Woman's College, Forth Worth, Texas 


Eviyn Gray 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Address: 
44 West 68th Street, New York. 
Phene: 8238 Columbus 


SHEPHERD 


Soprano 


Concert, Oratorio, Recital 


Address: 
Music League of America 
1 West 34th Street, New Yor* 














VIOLINS 
OLD and NEW 
Fine Outfits at from $10 up 


Write for catalogues 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 














? NAT le 


a Tougher Ceobighen proficiency, Amer. and 
urop. diplomas, Author of Books on Voice. 
dio, 30 Huntington Avenue, ass. 


breath control and increases the range. It hae 
restored and turned many injured voices into 
artistic successes. Send for cir, of his famous 

en Works on Singing.” Wm. W. Robinson, 
musical critic and former Cor Muscles! Comma” ¢ 


* H. A. Grant 6 noted teaching gives postive $ 
‘a 





Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 
—, (tit 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America. Available for Lectures on Opera and 
Musical Appreciation. 


STUDIOS: 962 EIGHTHIAVENUE,' NEW YORK 


TEL. 661 CIRCLE 





WwW 
tec: OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 


1425 Broadway, New York. 


MUSICAL 


§ MARGOLIS ix 


528 Riverside Brive, 1.1. Phone, Morningside 4863 





CLIFFORD P. WILSON 


TENOR 


Concert—Oratorio— Festival 
Address: Akron, Ohio 


ascii) 








The Sdith Rubel Frio 


“. Marie Roemact. Brenda Pufvam, 


RP 





HAMILTON MORRIS | 


Teacher 
Tel 6935 Bedford 


Soprano CONDUCTOR 
17 Revere Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





J. "RE Conductor — Coach— Accompacist 


New York. 350 W. SSth &t, 
Pittsburgh rs Seen S. 
Weller, 981 Union Arcade, 


Available to RI te on Tour in Middle West 


«| CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 


AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 
Leos Angeles California 


HERBERT MILLER Sarton 








COURIER 
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The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


6 bee Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today ee . still — built by its —e 


@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its any tone 
qualities and durability $8 $ 2 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago «=: :: 





MAKERS 








716 Fime Arts Building Chicago 





1425 Broadway, N. Y. (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
Bass- 


JOHN RANKL 8. 


ORATORIO RECITAL-PUPILS 
400 Fine Arts Bee. ° 
Phone: 8324 Wabash 


; LEVY .= PIANIST 
REBECCA’ CLARKE Soxoist 


Lessons in VIOLA, HARMONY and ENSEMBLE 
Phone 507 Bryant 


Chicago 





Kimball Hall 
Chicago 





Address; 61 West 48th St., New York. 
Clare Osborne Re eed 
ARTIST. TEACHER DIRECTOR. 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Advanced Interpretation for Artist-Students, 
Teachers’ Normal Training. 
soo S. Wabash Avenue, 


us HAMMANN 


CLARK 
PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


MORTIMER KAPHAN 


Portrayals of Dickens’ Characters in Costum 
Address, 70 West 68th St., N. Y. Phone 7479 Columbus 
Entire pongvemmmes or enmd recitals 





Philadelphia 








ROY DAVID BROWN 


PIANIST 
Assistant to the late EMIL LIEBLING 
Lyon & Healy Building - Chicago 


RUTH RAY 


VIOLINIST 


3833 Flournoy Street - Chicago 


Will A. Rhodes, Jr. 


TENOR 








Pittsburgh 


HANS HESS 


"CELLIST 
522 Fine Arts Bldg., Residence Phone: 8361 Edgewater 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


EMIL J. POLAK |- 


ist and Coach 
601 WEST 168th STREET, NEW YORE. PHONE, AUDUBON 1315 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent Add: Suite 1107, First National 
ermanest nank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa 




















i FAY 


. PLANO 6 CONVERSATIONS 
64 West 90th Street, N. . 


PLATON BROUNOFF 
VOICE CULTURE AND COACH 


Artistic Piano Playing 


‘Tel. sa19 River 





Vocal and Piano 

Concerts and Lectures 
147 Weat 111th Street New York 
Phone Cathedral 8564. 


vaso 





Personal Representative: 
L. 8. FOX, 133 Fifth Ave., New York 


Detroit. Institute 
of Musical Art 


“Strongest Faculty in the Middle West” 


Guy Bevier Williams 


President & Head of the Piano Department 


William Howland 


Vice-President & Head of the Vocal Department 


Charles Frederic Morse 


Sec’ y-Treas. & Head of the Organ 


Edward Britton Manville, F.A.¢.0. 
Department 


Head of the Theoretical 


William Grafing King 


& Concert- 
yo slin Department & ; 


~“‘ande Embrey Taylor 
Member 


Voice Instraction , Board of Directors. 


Faculty of Over Fifty 









































catalog and Information ag ~ Manager, 
Fer say S Woodward A , Detroit. 





SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puptis Accepted Fine Arte Bidg., Chicago 


Helen DE WITT JACOBS 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
335 Clinton Avenue - © Brooklyn, N. Y 


¢ LUTIGER GANNON 


ONTRAL 
624 Michigan’ Avenue 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


M t: ay can 
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MEYERBEER’S “LE PROPHETE” 
REVIVED AT METROPOLITAN 


Caruso, Matzenauer, and Muzio Score Individually— 
Splendid Spectacle—In “Tosca,” Lazaro Makes 
His Second Appearance—Hempel’s Fare- 
well for the Season 


It is a number of years since the Meyerbeer opera “Le 
Prophéte” (The Prophet) was last heard before the re- 
vival of Thursday evening, February 7, at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, but the memories that lingered from 
those other days were potent enough to have justified a 
resuscitation of the opera long before this season. It is 
a brilliant work, full of melody, interesting orchestra- 
tion, exciting contrasts and climaxes, and it affords 
chances for much intense singing and 
acting, and for lavish scenic exhibition. 
On the whole, therefore, Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza made an appropriate and logical 5 
move when he decided to let the present 8 \ 
generation experience an opera which 
their elders regarded at one time as an E 
imperishable masterpiece. Times change, 
and operas seem to change in the same 
ratio. Some take on depth and breadth 
with the fleeting years, and others fade 
and droop and become lean and attenu- 
ated. Meyerbeer’s “Prophet” falls be- 
tween those two categories. In other 
words, it still makes an appeal in those 
passages bearing melody, but the dra- 
matic features of the music and the 
libretto appear to have lost their former 
convincing power, and the artificiality of 
the construction now is apparent to so- 
phisticated hearers who have gained 
their opera knowledge through a pro- 
gressive course of Verdi, Wagner, Mas- 
senet, Puccini, and Strauss. There is no 
need to go into detailed analysis of the 
Meyerbeer style. It has been set forth 
by Berlioz, Schumann, Wagner, Mendels- 
sohn, and Saint-Saéns, and they are the 
world’s greatest music critics} together 
with Weber, Spohr, and Liszt. (The 
Saint-Saéns article on Meyerbeer, pub- 
lished some years ago in Paris, was re- 
printed in the Musicat Courter at the 
time, this paper having secured the rights 
of translation into English.) 

First of all, and to reverse the usual 
process, let it be said that the Metropoli- 
tan Opera revival of “The Prophet” pre- 
sented a series of beautiful and highly 
effective stage pictures. The famous 
coronation scene capped the climax in 
that regard and ranked with the best- 
staged episodes ever seen at an opera 
house. The public square in Munster 
(Act 3, Scene 1) with the snow covered 
walls and the rising wintry sun, and 
the final tableau in the banquet hall, were 
admirable pieces of scenic setting and 
redounded brilliantly to the credit of 
Joseph Urban, the painter, and Edward 
Siedle, the technical director. Richard 
Ordynski, the stage manager, handled 
the crowds and the dramatic doings with 
rare skill and effect. 

To continue the contrary process, let 
the orchestra and conductor, who usually 
are mentioned last in review, hold this 
place for consideration. Artur Bodan- 
zky led the performance and put into his 
work a maximum of sympathy, musician- 
ship, verve, and stylistic appropriateness. 
He made allowance for all the Meyer- 
beerian crassness in contrasts, he accen- 
tuated his sincerity and he covered up 
his sensationalism. At all times the or- A 
chestra was potently audible and yet ar- —~ 
tistically restrained; it never outdid the 
singers; it made the celebrated march (in the cathedral 
scene) not the usual riot of din, but a highly colored 
and most agreeable piece of music, performed with true 
pomp and impressive dignity. Mr. Bodanzky had taken 
it upon himself to abbreviate many lengthy and dull spots 
in the opera, and his careful editing improved Meyer- 
beer’s score appreciably. Very deservedly, the audience 
picked out the conductor for especially warm applause. 

Of the soloists, intense interest centred around Enrico 
Caruso, who was making his first appearance as John of 
Leyden. Whether or not the role is an ideal vehicle for 
the Caruso voice and whether or not he would be equal 
to the heroic and declamatory moments of the evening, 
were the questions that agitated those auditors who were 
on hand to worry about such matters. The rest attended 
the occasion in order to enjoy themselves. Be it said that 
it never is fair to judge Caruso in final estimate when 
he essays a new role for the first time. He is an earnest 
and intensely sincere artist when he plays a serious part, 
and he goes into his studies with such zest and conscien- 
tious attention to detail that many of the finer points of 
his vocal “composition” (in the painter’s sense) and his 
histrionic characterization, are not at once apparent after 
a single hearing and to reviewers who are watching all 
phases of a performance the while they are listening to 
the individual musical manifestations. Caruso showed 
that he understands fully the sonorous requirements of 
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the role of John and he fulfilled them admirably, re- 
serving his finer vocal graces for the lyrical episodes, and 
saving himself artistically for the resonant climaxes, 
which he gave with impressive tonal volume and emo- 
tional abandonment. He was at all times a great singer 
singing greatly. As usual, he acted with power and in- 
sight. He presented the complete dramatic possibilities 
of the moments when he meets the Anabaptists, when he 
denies his mother, and when he begs for her forgiveness 
later. In the cathedral scene Caruso topped off the spec- 
tacle with a profoundly majestic and lofty bearing and 
behavior. His makeup was a masterpiece, and his costume 
as the Prophet at the height of his career has not been 
exceeded at the Metropolitan for richness and beauty of 
design and color arrangement. 

Margaret Matzenauer, the Fides, scored a triumph on 


(Continued on page 8.) 
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RICCARDO STRACCIARI, 
Baritone of the Chicago Opera Association, who in his New York debut as Rigoletto, 
Saturday afternoon of last week, singing with Galli-Curci, won the same genuine triumph 
which had attended his presentation of the role in Chicago and confirmed the verdict 


that he is one of the foremost Italian operatic baritones of the day. 
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BOSTON OPERA HOUSE PURCHASED 





Handsome Building Acquired by Lee and J. J. Shubert 
in Transaction Involving $1,000,000 

What is considered to be undoubtedly one of the biggest 
single transfers of theatrical property in this country took 
place last week in Boston, when the Boston Opera House 
became the property of Lee and J. J. Shubert, through a 
transaction said to involye $1,000,000. J. J. Shubert, it is 
said, was so strongly impressed with the wonderful con- 
struction, the ideal detail of equipment and the general 
magnificence of the building that it became his ambition 
to own the property outright. The sale was made through 
Mr. Shubert’s Boston attorneys, Bates, May & Abbott. 

The Shuberts are looking forward to making the Boston 
Opera House the most distinguished theatrical landmark 
in New England by installing some of the latest attractions. 
One of the first things to be arranged, the Shuberts say, 
will be to give Boston a proper season, not only of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, but also of the Chicago 
Opera Association. There will also be provision for big 
concerts by such popular singers as Enrico Caruso, John 
McCormack, Amelita Galli-Curci, and other operatic and 
concert artists. For the balance of the season, the Boston 
Opera House will be under the local management of E. D. 
Smith, the manager of the Shubert interests in Boston, 


CHICAGO OPERA HEARINGS 
STRENGTHEN ITS SUCCESS 


Campanini Organization Gives “Le Sauteriot”— 
Massenet’s “Jongleur” Revived—Stracciari’s Debut 
—Galli-Curci Triumphs in “Rigoletto”— 
Muratore Captures “Carmen” Honors 





On Wednesday, February 6, a repetition of “Dinorah,” 
in place of the announced “Barber of Seville” (postponed 
because of the illness of a tenor) greeted a large audience 
which had gathered primarily to hear Amelita Galli-Curei 
As she sang the leading part in “Dinorah,” there was no 
noticeable disappointment because of the substitution, and 





her appearance as Rosina in the “Barber” simply was 
looked upon as a pleasure deferred. Practically no one 
asked for refund of money at the box 
office 
a 
Mn Those who were fortunate enough to 
be present on Wednesday of last weck 





= heard Mme. Galli-Curci in one of her best 
parts, where she has full opportunity to 
bring into play all her remarkable vocal 
facility, the lyric charm of her singing in 
cantilena, and the fascination of her per 
sonality. She scored another huge tri 
umph, culminating in a marvelously deli 
cate and technically flawless presentatior 
of the famous “Shadow Dance.” Several 
dozen recalls necessitated a repetition of 
the second half of the air, and then there 
were further excited demonstrations of 
approval. 

Messrs. Rimini and Dua repeated theit 
spirited and well received versions of the 
leading male roles. Conti conducted, and 
not any too well. 

“Tongleur de Notre Dame” was given 
Thursday evening, February 7. In_ the 
name part of Massenet’s lyric mirack 
play, Genevieve Vix found a role bette: 
suited to her than anything else she has 
presented here. As the young novitiate 
she was excellent in every respect vocal 
ly, and histrionically she gave a splendid 
presentation of the part. One felt that 
= she really was the simple fantastic youth 

she presented, and there was not that un 
comfortable sense of watching a 
in a male part, which is often so unpleas 
ant. Hector Dufranne was the same fin 
ished artist as usual as Boniface, and sang 
the famous legend magnificently. Huber 





woman 


deau was entirely satisfactory as_ th 
Prior. The minor parts which were on 
the whole satisfactorily presented be 


longed to Octave Dua, Francois Dupre« 
Constantin Nicolay and Desire Defrer¢ 
Marcel Charlier conducted Another re 
hearsal would have benefited the 
tra greatly. 
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“Cavalleria” followed, and Rosa Raisa 
won a huge ovation for her splendid 
singing and powerful acting 

The opera for Saturday evening, Feb 
ruary 9, was a repetition of Verdi’ 


“Aida,” with a change in the title role 
owing to the sudden indisposition of Rosa 
Raisa. This part was sung by Francesca 
Peralta, a young American dramatic so 
prano, who but recently joined the force 
of the Chicago Opera Company, and an 
excellent characterization of Aida wa 
given. It is to Miss Peralta’s credit that 
on such short notice she should so admir 
ably sing the role. She lived the part 
sang with great depth of feeling, and dis 
i played much histrionic ability. The audi 
= ence appeared to be somewhat chagrined 
| when the announcement was made of 
| nS Mme, Raisa’s illness, but the hearty ap 
plause given to Miss Peralta during cur 
tain calls attested to the fact that 
acquitted herself to the entire satisfaction of the listeners 
Others who shared in the honors of the evening 
Cyrena van Gordon, Forrest Lamont, Giacomo Rimini 
Constantin Nicolay, James Goddard, Giordano Paltrinieri 
and Marie Pruzan, with Giuseppe Sturani conducting 
Muratore dominated the “Carmen” performance on ‘Fri 
day, February 8, even though Mary Garden put forth every 
ounce of her vocalism, personality, and resources in acting 
He invested his impersonation with so much sincerity and 
passion, and injected into his singing so much acumen and 
art that he carried everything and everybody away with 
him, including his hearers, of course, who acclaimed him 
in a way that eclipsed even the momentous favors he had 
received from the New York public on the occasions of hi 
previous conquerings. Muratore made his every move and 
his every tone a harmonious blend dramatically and musi 
cally. Intelligence and artistically controlled and directed 
emotion invested his rendering every instant. There were 
none of the conventional routine tricks that the ordinary 
tenor puts into his Don Jose, but at the same time Mura 
tore never left the framework of theatrical verities in orde: 
to emphasize individuality. He is a marvelously legitimate 
and masterful singing actor. Naturally he had to 
the “Flower” aria, which was delivered beautifully 
Mary Garden’s part in the performance must not be un- 
derestimated, for without her sympathetic participation much 
(Continued on page 9.) 
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66 IFE is just one thing after another’—if the first 
re man who said that could have been in Enrico 
Caruso’s boots when he arrived in New York from 

South America, he would have changed his tune to: “Life 
is just one medal after another.” All the tenor’s pockets 
were not stuffed with sixpence, bulged with gold 


medals of every description—big, little, thin, and fat ones! 

When the writer was paid the honor of being received 
singer on a recent fuelless Monday, and was 
hown medals, she could not help thinking that it 
a good thing that Caruso had sufficient chest expansion 


by the busy 
these 
Wa 
to permit their exhibition 
Are you going 
a ked 
‘Not if I know it,” he laughed. “Wouldn't I cause much 


listurbance if | promenaded down your Fifth avenue, with 


to wear them all at once?” Caruso was 


them all dangling from my ulster. No! They shall be 
laid away with my other medals (of which he has a re- 
markahle collection), and when | am old, perhaps, I shall 


enjoy wearing them in the privacy of my own home, when 
nuch of the time, | suppose, will be spent in reminiscing.” 
“And where did you get those new medals?” 


“Singing for charity concerts in South America last 
ummer,” 

‘Tell me a little about your trip. Is it true that you 
lept with a life preserver on a chair beside your berth 


on the steamer that carried you south? In case of a sud 
attack a submarine ?” 
xactly Although, I do admit the first few days 
mv busine to find out where the nearest 
located You know, it’s better to be on the 
afe alway rhe trip was very tranquil, and soon 
I forget all about—what you call 'em—U-boats? The 
that I not spend working on the new opera ‘Lodo 
which I sing for the first time in Buenos Aires, 
devoted to being a ‘nurse maid’ to two charming chil 
board. We had fine times playing that funny 
of ‘piggy-hack,’ which they liked much and which 
was much for me You know I never tire of 
playing with children.” The writer could easily under- 
tand just why—Caruso is nothing more than an over 
grown boy himself Those of his friends who see him 
off the stage know this to be entirely true 

“Finally we arrive in San Paulo, where I stay just five 


den from 
“Not ¢ 
i made it 


lifeboat 


just 


was 


side 


time 
letta,’ 
Wa 

dren 


wan 


exercise 


days, but I do not sing one little note. Instead, my clever 
mpresario take me around to show me off. It remind 
me of the big parade before the circus Why? Every 
year, the papers say that Caruso come, and he not, The 


people therefore do not believe I am there Like the old 
story of the wolf, who finally did come and eat the herd- 
up her parents would not believe her cries, 
the citizens of San Paulo had to be shown Caruso first 
One of the big public affairs that I attend was the in 
auguration of the Casade Saude Hospital, which one very 
rich man, Francesco Matarazzo, presented to the city. His 
Ermelino, invited me to be a special guest at the ex 

After the dedication the father was made a count 
King of Italy for his services to the poor.” 


girl because 


son 
1ses 
the 
Next the singer said he spent eight days in Rio de Jane 
iro, where he had not for fourteen years. He was 
entertained on the strength of this, by the 


eT 
by 


been 


extensively 


Automobile Club, the Jockey Club, and the Sampaio 
\ranjo—a society of musical editors 
in Santos,” he continued, “the Italian colony enter 

tained me also Then we go to Buenos Aires and open 
the season on Sunday evening, June 17, with ‘L’Elisir 
d'Amore The people were very kind and gave me such ~ 
a welcome that make me glad that I come back after two 
years Next a performance of ‘Pagliacci’ was given for 
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Es TWO CANIOS IN THE CARUSO FAMILY. = 
as Canio in “Pagliacci” and Rocco Aulita, the 
son of one of Enrico Caruso’s cousins, who 
“Pagliacci” was little Rocco’s favorite 


Enrico Carus 
four-year-old 
lives in Buenos Aires 








opera and during his “big” famous cousin's engagement at 
the Teatro Colon, he never missed a single performance 
Gradually he grew to know Canio’s every movement and 


used to imitate Caruso at home. After his mother had made 


him the littl suit he wears in the picture he was photo 
graphed, Little Rocco could not have selected a better model 
for the role than he did, as the public counts **Pagliacei” 


among the beat of the tenor’s roles 
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CARUSO, GOLD MEDALS AND SOUTH AMERICA : 


Tenor Found Daily Exercise on Shipboard in Game of “Piggy-Back”’ with the Children—Discusses His Brilliant 
Operatic Season in Various South American Cities—Says People of Buenos Aires Didn’t Favor “ Pagliacct 
Because 1t Was Too Short an Opera—Tells of Amusing Experiences and Many Charity Benefits at Which 
He Sang and for Which He Received Handsome Trophies and One Medal After Another 
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the benefit of the Divino Rostro. It is very funny that 
some people like it very much, but others no. They say 
in it I sound like a baritone. I will explain. In ‘L’Elisir 
d’Amore’ I sing with different style, but in ‘Pagliacci’ the 
music is mostly spoken, that is why they think I am a 
baritone. One critic who like me in the opera said that 
wil 
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above pictures were made by Cav. V. Pas 
of San Paulo, from a painting of the tenor 
by Pieretto Bianco 
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he didn’t think a voice could give such intensity of the 
soul as Caruso’s did. That make me happy.” 

“But,” interrupted the Mustcat Courter representative, 
“isn’t ‘Pagliacci’ your favorite role?” 

“No, no,” he quickly replied; “many people think that. 
I have none! All are the favorites. To be successful in 
every role one sings, he must have no preference. The 
minute one says to himself, ‘I like that role best,’ he is 
bound to neglect some other opera. Work, work, work, 
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February 14, 1918 
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A singer never reaches the place where he 
At least, for myself, I learn new 


all the time. 
knows everything. 
things every day. 

“In recognition of my services at the Divino Rostro con- 
cert,” he went on, “I receive a lovely platinum and crystal 
rock watch fob, studded with tiny diamonds. Ah, a second 
ago we talk about favorite roles. Look here”’—pointing 
to a newspaper caricature of a young man and woman 
going to the opera—“that is amusing. I will translate for 
you. The man say: ‘What is your favorite opera?’ And 
she make answer: ‘For me? Caruso!’” 

“Don’t you think that might be applied to many of the 
Metropolitan opera goers?” 

The tenor gave a non-committal shrug of his shoulders 
and evaded the answer. Instead he said: “Your New 
York audiences are fine. I love singing to them, and why 
shouldn’t I? Isn’t it my home at the present time? And 
I will always feel.that | am somewhat of an American at 
heart, whether I am here or on the other side.” 

“While in South America did you see any of the anti- 
German riots?” asked the interviewer. 

“Only one, and that was in Rosario, which is but six 
hours from Buenos Aires. We were to have given a per- 
formance there at the Teatro l’Opera that was owned by 
a German. The day of the performance, a mob from the 
Italian quarter stormed the theater and wrecked it com- 
pletely. So, we could not go! This war, if you please, let 
us not talk about it’ It makes me so sad! My oldest boy 
is serving the Italian colors and I am proud of him, but [ 
like not to think too much of the suffering of my poor 
countrymen, One does not realize what they are going 
through. Little Mimi, too, writes that he is a boy scout 
and is much excited over the work.” 

Understanding the tenor’s devotion to his two boys and 
that his separation from them at the present time was 
the one dark cloud of his life, the writer changed the sub- 
ject by asking if he had sung “Manon” at all, because it 
is a role in which he is so well liked by New Yorkers. 

“Of course, I sang it several times both in Buenos Aires 
and Rio. Massenet’s ‘Manon,’ though, and not Puccini's, 
which is given here.” 

The writer was then shown a notice which The Standard 
had given his appearance in that opera, which read in part: 
“Never will the aria in the second act be more perfectly 
sung anywhere—and by any one,” and finished by saying: 
“The applause was so deafening that even Caruso was 
seen to put his hands over his ears.” 

“Then you do care about the opinions of the critics,” 
remarked the Musicat Courter representative, “even 
though you have reached the pinnacle of your fame?” 

“Why not?” was his earnest response. “Is it not the 
varied opinions that are interesting to follow? Some- 
times, too, a singer through notices may be able to discover 
points in his work that he has overlooked. I do admit 
that I do not read the entire notices through. That one, 
for example,” pointing to the full column notice which 
was pasted in his scrap book and which he had just trans- 
lated for the writer, “I have never read before. Will you 
believe that? I did not have the time.” 

“But think of the poor devil who perhaps racked his 
brains for just the choicest words to best describe your 
art. Wasn’t it a case of ‘love’s labor lost’?” 

“Not at all,” came the positive answer, “he did not write 
it for me, but for the people, who are usually greatiy in- 
fluenced by what the critics say. There are many times, 
though, that they do not agree with articles in the papers. 
I will tell you of one. A certain lawyer friend of mine in 
Buenos Aires, Enrique Ferioli, by name, wrote an article 
for one of the leading papers in which he spoke of my art 
as ‘Un Tramanto,’ which, translated into English means 
‘The Sunset.’ Another reference was made in the use of 
the phrase, ‘al margine della vita,’ meaning ‘on the margin 
of life.” He meant to imply that my art remained un- 
changed as I grew older. The people-—with them it was 
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CARUSO’S BARGAIN SALE IN BARBADOS. = 
The tenor spent a few days in Barbados, and during the = 
first few hours after his arrival there, he was drenched 
to the skin by a sudden storm. His trunks not having arrived, 
he found it necessary to buy a complete change. “All the = 
big shops were closed,” said the tenor, “for it was Sunday. = 
However, we found one little place, where the people lived = 
also, and we told them of our plight. The storekeeper, very — 
cautiously, went to the shelf and got the nearest sized suit 
he had, which I was glad to buy for the sum of $12, includ- = 
ing the shirt.” In the second picture, Belliza, his accom- — 
panist, is examining the fit of the new suit and is saying: — 
“Not so bad. One button, moved—so—and it fit good.” | 
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still another story. The word sunset made them mad, for 
they say: ‘Caruso’s sun is not sinking—his voice is still the 
old one of former years.’ My friend had to explain that 
they had mistaken his—what you call it—metaphore? The 
people say, then: ‘Maybe so, but speak in the language that 
the masses understand.’ ” 

“Do you know that many a young artist has been known 
to sit up all night after a recital to see what the verdict 
of the papers was?” 

“Yes! The sitting up periods come in the early career, 
when one is not sure of himself, After a while, one grows 
intuitively to know whether his work has had the desired 
effect upon his audience. Indeed, yes, when I first sang 
in opera at $2 a performance, | spent many more hours 
awake than asleep, for as I told you once before, my 
teacher saw no future for Caruso!” 

Caruso even now does not glorify in his matchless fame. 
lt is his sincerity and utter disregard for extensive pub- 
licity that impresses one. And when there is any publicity 
it is certain to be unsought on his part. Proof of this is 
a little incident that happened in Brooklyn recently. As 
a token of_their affection and appreciation of his art, the 
directors of the Academy of Music presented the tenor 
with a magnificent solid silver punch bowl, but before the 
presentation one of the directors asked Caruso if they 
might add to the pomp of the occasion by giving it to him 
before the audience. Mr. Caruso, so goes the story which 
came from a reliable outside source, asked them to excuse 
him from that part of the presentation. His reason for 
doing so was that several years ago a fellow artist was 
presented with a trophy by the same board of directors, 
but it had been given to her in the dressing room. In 
other words, he did not want to be shown any greater 
honor than the other artist. 

In addition to his modesty, the singer is known for his 
good nature. Two very striking examples of this. very 
dominant quality remained tucked away in the writer's 
mind, after a discussion of the South American benefits. 

“Two years ago, when I sing in Buenos. Aires, a num- 
ber of newspaper critics got it into their heads that I was 
a baritone. Every opportunity they got, they say I am a 
baritone, and even went further to say that ‘Pagliacci’ they 
didn’t want to hear, because it wasn’t the.type of opera 
they admire. Then, this year, these same. fellows come to 
me and say: ‘Mr, Caruso, please sing at our. benefit per- 
formance of ‘L’Elisir d’Amore’ with Barrientos.’ To which 
I make reply: ‘Why you ask baritone? One you did not 
like in. ‘Pagliacci.’ ‘Because,’ they say, ‘Caruso fills the 
house and makes money.’” 

“And did you sing for the critics?” asked the. writer, 
knowing beforehand what the answer would be. 

“Yes, how could I refuse? It was for the cause, not so 
much for the men themselves. 

“Then I also sang in Buenos Aires for a benefit concert 
where the people do another funny thing. They ask me to 
sing, and then they put another baritone’s picture on the 
program. Why, I do not know. Maybe they not like my 
picture, so they didn’t try to squeeze it in.” 

“But, many an artist has been known to balk because 
he was not given the preference on the program,” remarked 
the writer. 
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Caruso with some little pick- 
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“Ah! how foolish to cause 
a storm over a little mistake. 
Especially when Caruso’s 
name was later to be carried 
into every home in Rio.” 

“How so?” 

“Tt was like this. The vari- 
ous business people, who ad- 
vertised their goods in the 
daily papers, seem to think 
that if the name Caruso 
headed the advertisement in 
large black letters, it would 
attract better attention. For 
instance, look a moment at 
this one. I will translate: 
‘Caruso—for sale special line 
of gent’s overcoats, suits, etc., 
at a great sacrifice.’ In an- 
other one the name calls at- 
tention to reduced boots.” 

In Buenos Aires, during the 
month of July, Caruso ap- 
peared at the following bene- 
fitt—and this is where the 
medals play their part in the 
story. On July 2 he appeared 
at the Caja Dotel de Obreras, 
the aim of which society was 
to maintain a kitchen where 
the poor could get a decent 
meal for a little sum—re- 
ceived a solid gold match 
lighter; the American So- 
ciety of the River Plate bene- 
fit, held at the Teatro del 
Odean—gold medal number 
one; Charing Cross Hospital 
: Fund, gold medal number 
= = two. By special arrangement 
with the Italian Minister, Sir 
Reginald Tower, the British 
Minister, got Caruso to sing 





ROLES. 


ee ne after the tenor received a let- 
ter from the hospital directors 
in London informing him 
that he had been made a life 
governor of the institution. 
On July 11, the Italian Red 
Cross Society gave a special 
performance of “Tosca” at 
the Colon, for which Caruso 
received a gold cigarette case 
and an onyx and diamond 
cigarette holder. In arrang 
ing to appear at another spe- 
cial performance of “Bo- 
héme,” which was given for 
the Belgian relief on the 
twentieth, Caruso made the sacrifice of giving two success- 
ive operative appearances and received medal number three, 
Next came the benefit of the Critics’ Association, and Las 
Cantinas. Maternales, both taking place within three days, 
and for which the tenor received medals numbers four and 
five. In August, on the sixth and thirteenth, there were 
two final benefits—the Patheon of the Artists and the 
Italian War Committee—medal number six making its 
entry. The Buenos Aires season closed with “Pagliacci. 
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SUNS ATEASUTTLUEI On 
SCENES ON THE RIO. 
On Sundays, Caruso with a party 
of friends would go on little yacht 
ing trips up the various small riv- 
ers. When a delightful spot was 
found, the party would land and 
cook their own meal. “Picnicking,” 
so said Mr. Caruso, “is great fun 
and what I like best about it is 
what one cooks himself. It tastes 
so much better than restaurant 
cooking.” 
(1) Caruso, well bundled up in coat, 
muffler and toboggan cap (for it is 
cold at Rio) posing as the captain 
of the ship. (2) With some of his 
young friends. (3) All ready for 
the dinner bell (picture was taken 
by Caruso). (4) “Chef” Caruso and 
his friends preparing a meal. 
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Next the company journeyed on to Montevidio and gave 
four performances: “L’Elisir d’Amore,” “Carmen,” 
“Tosca,’ and “Pagliacci.” Caruso’s debut in Rio was made 
in the latter, which was given with d’Indy’s “L’Etranger” 
—“a charming opera that I should think New Yorkers 
would enjoy’—to use the tenor’s own words, 

“After fourteen years absence it was wonderful the 
reception I was given,” said Caruso enthusiastically. “It 
was called a triumph. Yet again they say I am a baritone 
in ‘Pagliacci.’ When I sing ‘Carmen’ they say I am again 
a tenor, and after ‘Tosca,’ presto, I become, so they say, 
the tenor of fourteen years ago. Shortly after, another 
performance of ‘Pagliacci’ was announced, and then the 
trouble began. Subscribers write the impresario and say 
they not like that opera, because it’s too short. They say: 
‘we want Caruso in long opera.’ The impresario, replying 
in the newspapers, state that there would be no change in 
the performance. ‘Pagliacci’ still remain. If they didn’t 
like the opera, they could send the tickets back and get 
the money, The morning of the performance, a mob 
stormed the box office, and the impresario being fright- 
ened, sent for the police, who ask what the matter is. One 
boy say: ‘We come to buy the tickets that people returned.’ 
But they wait all day, and it is no use. The subscribers do 
not take the advice of the impresario and they come to 
‘Pagliacci.’ 

“In Rio, we also give ‘Boheme,’ ‘Manon,’ and ‘Lodoletta,’ 
which had a nice success both in Buenos Aires and Rio. 
On September 19, the Italian Red Cross have a big day, 
and I consented to sing in order to raise plenty of money. 
They gave me this gold and porcelain loving cup, also 
a gold medal”—making medal number seven 

San Paulo, which up to now had had only a sight of the 
tenor, was finally allowed to hear him once again in each 
of the following operas: “L’Elisir d’Amore,” “Carmen,” 
“Tosca,” “Bohéme,” “Pagliacci” and “Lodoletta.” For his 
services at the big Italian Red Cross benefit on October 8, 
at which Caruso sang one act from “Pagliacci” and 
“L’Blisir d’Amore,” he was presented with a beautiful plat- 
inum and diamond ring, the gift of the president, as well 
as receiving a medal—number eight—from the society 
itself. 

“*Manon,’” continued the genial tenor, “closed the sea- 
son in San Paulo, and just as I was thinking of getting 
ready for home—New York—my impresario come to me 
and say: ‘l have arranged for you, three extra perform 
ances back in Rio. The houses are filled out, and the 
money has been taken in. You will go?’ There was noth- 
ing else for me to do but go, but mark you, | make hasty 
preparations to sail on the next boat 

“To be home again make me, ah, very glad, but not so 
long. My friends show me a paper—Le Cris de Paris—in 
which they say that Caruso shocked all Paris by refusing 
to sing for charity in South America. Caruso, who had 
been feted by the Parisians, had ignored benefits. The 
article went on to say that one South American lady say 
to me: ‘But think, of the thousands of suffering soldiers.’ 
To which I make this reply: ‘Yes, Madam, that is true, 
Lut there is only one Caruso!’ Now, does that cruel state 
ment sound like me?” he asked earnestly. 

“No, indeed,” answered the indignant writer, “nor would 
any sane person think to credit you with such an absurd 
remark. What did you do?” 

“Answered the paper at once, and told them it was en 
tirely false. Furthermore, if I cared to, I could produce 
the necessary proof, but I did not think it worth the 


trouble In spite of what any paper dared to say, I 


should never change in my affection for the Parisians nor 
forget their past kindness to me 
(Continued on page t2.) 
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(Continued from page 5.) 
wn account. At the end of the renowned “Ah, mon 
aria, early in the opera, the Matzenauer range, opu- 
ind quality of voice, as well as her power to pro 
the audience her willing con 
with them rose in measure 
For the first time Mme 
utzenauer had a chance to display the full range of her 
narkable voice. She touched a low F sharp and later 
a ringing high ¢ She sang rapid scales with 
trilled brilliantly like a 
tur vcialist. In the softer accents and the command 
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Car! Schlegel, and José Mardones were the 
Anabaptists, and they made 
out conspicuously, what with their well 
onsidered acting ind intelligently directed singing 
Adamo Didur did not give great satisfaction as Ober 
thal, Hi vice sounded unsteady and for once this usu 
ily forceful seemed to lack vim and the necessary 
uthority In the part of a Captain, Basil Ruysdael 
ved his customary mastery even when the require 
its make him temporarily a minor element in the musi 
Others in the cast were Louis 
Vincenzo Reshiglian, Marie 
Minnie Egener, Veni Warwick 
episode was not carried out with 
! rest of the dancing (without 
kate offered much artistic satisfaction, especially the 
paired efforts of that pretty, petite, and invariably intelli 
and graceful Rosina Galli, and her agile part 
py Bontiglio 
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Wednesday, February 6 


Alda, as the fair haired heroine of Zandonai’s 
Francesca da Rimini,” added another triumph to her 
group. She looked exquisite, and no one could blame the 
hree brothers, in whose veins ran all the passion so char 
Italy, for loving her with all possible 
intensity. Lovely, too, was her beautiful voice, in whose 
effect lay a great part of the success of the evening. She 
se to great heights in the love scenes with Giovanni 
M irtinelli (the Paolo), and at the close of each act was 
ecalled many times, her audience applauding her with an 
enthusiasm as genuine as it was prolonged. Martinelli 
likewise was in good voice, making the most of the oppor 
offered him as a singer and actor. As the hus- 
band, Giovanni, Pasquale Amato did some very fine work. 
He an artist of sterling worth and his scene with Mala 
(Angela Bada) in the fourth act was a vital piece 
which the audience was quick to appreciate. In 
Marie Sundelius’ beautiful voice lent added 
performance. Lenora Sparkes, as Bianco- 
fiore, and FI wa Perini, as the Slave, were fine vocal and 
histrionk supports, 

Others in the cast were Mario Laurenti as Ostasio, Min- 
ie Egener as Garsenda, Marie Mattfeld as Altichiara, 
Raymonde Delaunois as Donella, Queenie Smith as a maid 
of honor, Pietro Audisio as a notary, Pompilio Malatesta 
is a jester, Max Bloch as an archer, and Vincenzo Reschig 
lian as a torchbearer. Roberto Moranzoni conducted. A 
large and brilliant audience attended, 
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“Tosca,” Friday, February 8 


Cavaradossi was the role assigned Hippolito Lazaro, the 
Spanish tenor, for his second appearance at the Metro 
There was evidence of the fact that he was ex- 
nervous, the result being that he frequently ran 
breath in unexpected places and chopped his 


new 
politan 
tremely 
short of 
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phrases. But there is no escaping the fact that his voice is 
one of exceptional beauty and well produced. With an- 
other one or two performances he should entirely rid him- 
self of the strain which appearing at “the most important 
opera house in the world seems to put upon him, and when 
he is free he will prove to be one of the most important 
accessions to the company made in recent years. 

Geraldine Farrar was in better voice than in most of her 
recent appearances, though by no means good vocally. 
Scotti gave his famous impersonation of Scarpia, which 
would be most satisfactory if the voice he used to have 
still belonged to him. Malatesta succeeds in making a real 
figure out of the Sacristan, which is more than most basses 
can do. The smaller parts were distributed among Rossi, 
D'Angelo, Reschiglian and Cecil Arden. 

Moranzoni is proving himself to be a conductor of the 
first rank, now that the orchestra is getting used to him 
and he is getting used to the orchestra. His reading of 
the score was extremely strong in every respect. 


“Marta,” Saturday (Matinee), February 9 


Enrico Caruso as Lionel in Flotow’s “Marta,” and Frieda 
Hempel as Lady Harriet, were the chief magnets which 
drew a capacity matinee audience to the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Saturday afternoon, February 9, and each 
singer brought forth continuous and spontaneous approval 
from the large assemblage. At the conclusion of the fa- 
mous aria in the third act, it was rather difficult for the 
opera to proceed so enthused were Mr. Caruso’s listeners 
by the superb beauty of his vocal work in the familiar aria. 

Flora Perini as Nancy, Giuseppe de Luca as Plunkett, 
ind Malatesta as Sir Tristan, gave their familiar splendid 
reading of their respective roles. The rest of the cast was 
as follows: Vincenzo Reschiglian, a servant, Mario Lau- 
renti, the Sheriff, Lavinia Puglioli, Nazzarena Malaspina 
and Ema Horniggia, as the three maids. Bodanzky was 
the conductor of a singularly enjoyable production. 


“Saint Elizabeth,” Saturday, February 9 


Florence Easton, in the title role of Liszt’s “Saint Eliza- 
beth,” repeated for the third time the success she achieved 
in the iwo earlier performances of this work. She was in 
excellent voice and her interpretation of the part was artis- 
tic and satisfying. Mme. Matzenauer in the subdued role 
of Landgravine Sophie and Whitehill in the heroic char- 
acter of Ludwig were admirable both vocally and _ his- 
trionically. Ruysdael was excellent as the Hungarian noble, 
a role of limited possibilities. Bodanzky at the conductor's 
desk brought forth the beauties of Liszt’s score and the 
large audience enjoyed the children’s choral dances of the 
Margaret Belleri and Constance 


bridal scene, acted by 
Bitter! 
Sunday Evening Concert, February 10 
lf there be those in New York who believe that the city 
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SCENES FROM MEYERBEER’S “LE PROPHETE.” 
(At left) Matzenaver and Muzio. (At top) Matzenauer and 
Caruso. (At right) Caruso and Muzio. (Center) Scene from 
the first act of the opera, showing (from left to right) Muzio, 
Caruso, Matzenauer and Didur. 
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the Metropolitan Opera House in such a program as was 
presented last Sunday evening to learn their mistake. The 
present writer has heard no more vital orchestral playing 
this winter in New York than that devoted to the presenta- 
tion of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Capriccio Espagfiol,” the fan- 
tasy, “A Night on Bald Mountain,” by Moussorgsky, 
Tschaikowsky’s “Marche Slave” and the familiar “l’Appren- 
ti Sorcier” of Paul Dukas. These are all exceedingly difficult 
works for the orchestra, and Richard Hageman, the con- 
ductor, again showed his superb mastery of the baton by 
the splendid results which he got from his men with one 
single rehearsal—all that time permits of. The ordinary 
symphonic orchestra would take at least half a dozen re- 
hearsals for the preparation of any one of these numbers. 
It would be a delight to listen to the results which Mr. 
Hageman could attain were he allowed the proper re- 
hearsals, for Sunday evenings playing was a real tour de 
force on the part of both conductor and men. 

The entire program was devoted to French and Russian 
works. Adamo Didur was the sole vocalist to venture into 
Russian, and was compelled to add two encores to his aria 
from “Boris Godunoff,” the last one, Moussorgsky’s “Song 
of the Flea,” being especially well done. In the French part 
of the program Mmes. Sundelius, Conde and Delaunois 
each contributed an aria from some French opera, as did 
Thomas Chalmers, while Giovanni Martinelli sang two of 
them. The artists without exception were excellent in their 
work, a fact proved ty the recall of each and every one 
for an encore, The evening ended with the stirring deliv- 
ery of the trio from the prison scene of “Faust,” by Mme. 
Sundelius and Messrs, ‘artinelli and Didur. (How about 
a whole Mephistopheles from Didur, Mr. Gatti?) 


Leo Ornstein’s Many Engagements 


Leo Ornstein played for the second time last Sunday 
evening at the Brownsville Labor Lyceum, Brooklyn, N. Y 
The great hall, seating 2,000, was packed to the doors, 
standees filled the aisles and 200 chairs were placed on the 
platform. 

The management, who next week presents Zimbalist and 
Miss Braslau, is anxious to re-engage Mr. Ornstein for 
a March appearance—and is disconsolate, as Manager 
M. H. Hanson cannot hold out any hope for a date. March 
and April will be unusually busy ones for the young pianist, 
his concert engagements taking him as far as Duluth and 
Winnipeg (return engagement). Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Battle Creek and Indianapolis will hear Ornstein for the 
first time during the next few weeks. 


Albert Riemenschneider in Concert 


On Tuesday, December 18, Albert Riemenschneider gave 
an interesting organ recital at the Franklin Park Methodist 
Church, Columbus, Ohio. A large number of the leading 
organists of Columbus were present. John Samuels, 
baritone, assisted. On Wednesday, December 19, Mr. 
Samuels and Mr. Riemenschneider, assisted by Mrs. 
Bender, contralto, of Columbus, gave a concert for the 
soldier boys of Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio, which 
was very much enjoyed. At Mr. Riemenschneider’s Janu- 
ary organ recital at the Baldwin Wallace College Audi- 
torium, Berea, Ohio, the ladies of the Berea Branch of 
the Red Cross ushered and took up a silver collection 
which was strikingly good. These ladies will act in the 
same capacity at one of the recitals to be given later this 
season by the same artist. 

Mr. Riemenschneider played at Trinity M. E. Church, 
Cincinnati, Tuesday, January 22, upon the fine new Austin 
organ donated by Mrs. Obed Wilson and on Sunday, 
January 27, he gave a recital at Elmwood Hall, Buffalo, 
tor the City of Buffalo. 

During the month of February the choir of the Euclid 
Avenue Baptist Church, Cleveland, Ohio (of which Mr, 
Riemenschneider is director), will present selections from 
Gaul’s “Holy City,” Haydn’s “Creation,” Mendelssohn's 
“Elijah” and Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.” 


Soloists with Humanitarian Cult 
At the meeting of the Humanitarian Cult, which is to be 
held on Tuesday evening, February 19, in Carnegie Lall, 
New York, the soloists will be Florence Macbeth, so- 
prano; Mischa Levitzki, pianist, and Maximilian Pilzer, 
violinist. 
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CHICAGO OPERA 
(Continued from page 5.) 


of Muratore’s projectment might have been lost. Afflicted 
with a noticeable cold, Miss Garden did not show her best 
vocalism, In the depiction of the many sided and always 
picturesque Carmen, she was, however, very successful, 
and left no doubt of it so far as one could judge by the 
pronounced applause. Georges Baklanoff gave a rather 
deliberate and somewhat heavy portrayal of Escamillo. 
Myrna Sharlow’s Micaela has charm, attractiveness in 
looks, and vocal suavity and sweetness, which means that 
she did all that any one could do with the role. The others 
in the cast were Huberdeau, Alma Peterson, Jeska Swartz, 
Constantin Nicolay, Octave Dua, Desire Defrere, Charles 
Meyer. The conducting of Marcel Charlier left much to 
be desired in point of tempos, rhythm and general accuracy. 
Surely he should be in better command of an opera and of 
orchestral forces with which he is so fa- 
miliar, One longs nowadays for the 
firmer baton and more electric impulses 
of Cleofonte Campanini, 

A “Rigoletto” matinee last Saturday 
marked the debut in this series of Ric- 
cardo Stracciari in the title role and the 
first appearance here of Galli-Curci as 
Gilda. Both emerged with rare honors. 

Stracciari is a baritone of extraordi- 
nary powers. He has a voice of rare 
smoothness and melting quality, a voice 
that makes for mellifluousness rather 
than for a thunderous effect, and he em- 
ploys his organ with the finesse and ver- 
satility of a true artist. His piano, 
mezza voce, legato, portamento, and par- 
ticularly the multiplicity of colorings 
which he controls, stamp Stracciari as an 
operatic vocalist of the highest rank. He 
makes an irresistible appeal with the 
emotionalism which never is absent from his singing, 
and in a role like Rigoletto such a feature is of the great- 
est importance and effect. Also in the scenes of passion, 
however, Stracciari rose to the requirements, and exhibited 
convincingly the accents of rage, despair, and tragic fear 
and abasement. His acting had the true mark of insight 
and understanding. He did not degenerate Rigoletto into 
melodrama, and yet he did not sentimentalize the character 
by making him more the sorrowing father than the sly and 
malevolent seeker of dire revenge. It was a rendering 
fraught with impressive dramatic meaning and it carried 
its message tellingly. The plaudits of the listeners told the 
story of Stracciari’s victory. He left his mark as one of 
the shining stars of the Chicago Opera and left also the 
general desire to make his further acquaintance in other 
roles. 

Mime. Galli-Curci was a prepossessing and thoroughly 
enjoyable Gilda. It goes without saying that she did the 
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“Caro Nome” flawlessly and delightfully and had to re- 
peat it.. In the more ly rical numbers, the Galli-Curci vocal 
accomplishments were matched by that lovely lady’s taste- 
ful phrasing, coloring, and climaxing. The auditors hung 
upon her every tone and great was the rejoicing over her 
achievements when the smiling prima donna appeared be- 
fore the curtain in answer to the cataclysmal calls. 

Juan Nadal sang at his best as the Duke and made an 
agreeable impression. The Sparafucile was Arimondi, 
Maria Claessens did a mellow voiced Maddalena, Constan- 
tin Nicolay did a striking characterization of Monterone, 
and the others in the bill were Alma Peterson, Cordelia 
Jannaris, and Messrs. Defrere, Paltrinieri and Trevi- 
san. Giuseppe Sturani did the most correct conducting 
heard so far at the Lexington Theatre season. 

On Sunday evening, February 10, the Chicago Opera 
Association presented some of their artists in’ a benefit 
concert for the French and Italian war orphans, which was 
held at the Hippodrome, New York. 

The program was as follows: Overture from “La Semi- 
ramide” (Rossini); “The Stances,” from “Lakme” (De- 
libes), by Gustave Huberdeau; “Mon Coeur s’ouvre a 
ta voix,” from Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delila,” by 
Carolina Lazzari; prologue from “Pagliacci” (Leonc&- 
vallo), Giacomo Rimini; trio from “I Crispino e la 
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Comare” (Ricci), by Vittorio Arimondi, Rudolfo For- 
nari and Vittorio Trevisan; aria, “Lieli Azurri,” from 
“Aida,” by Francesca Peralta ; “Vision Fugitive,” from 
“Hérodiade” (Massenet), by Alfred Maguenat ; aria from 
“Simon Boccanegra” (Verdi), by Vittorio Arimondi; cav- 
atina from “Il Barbiere di Siviglia” (Rossini), by Riccardo 
Stracciari; “Bird Song” from ‘ “Pagliacci,” by Anna Fitziu; 
“The Legend of the Sage Bush,” from “Il Jongleur de 
Notre Dame” (Massenet), by Hector Dufranne; “Hymn 
of All Nations” (Verdi-Boito), by Francesca Peralta and 
chorus, and “Soldiers’ Chorus” from “Faust” (Gounod), 
orchestra and chorus. 


Last Monday evening, February 11, marked the New 


York premiére of Sylvio Lazzari’s “Le Sauteriot,” heard 
recently in Chicago for the first time anywhere. 

There is no reason to waste much space on this new 
opera, the story of whose peasant plot was told in detail 
recently in these columns. 


It is neither an appealing, orig- 





RICCARDO STRACCIARI, 
As Rigoletto. 


inal, nor even interesting plot. The libretto has no climac- 
tic upbuilding and consists of a succession of common- 
place scenes enacted by characters for whom the audience 
is not aroused to sympathy. Action, in the dramatic sense, 
is lacking in all except one or two episodes. The situa- 
tions arouse no response in the auditor. 


Musically, the Lazzari score, while written with instru- 
mental fiuency, is a thing of shreds and patches so far as 
style is concerned, the manner of Wagner, Debussy and 
Puccini being apparent in many measures. The color is 
not of great variety, however. There are no sustained 
melodies, the hurried, commentatory modern operatic sys- 
tem being Lazzari’s chosen means of orchestral expression 
Pages and pages of the score are monotonous. Here and 
there a lyric bit pleases the ear for an instant, only to 
make room almost at once for further modulation and 
rambling “comment” in the orchestra. The folksongs for 
chorus are as good as_ folksongs usually sound 
when they represent the only diatonic interruptions 
and melodic oases in a score which otherwise studi- 
ously avoids such “old fashioned” devices. It can- 
not honestly be said that the Lazzari music made a deep 
impression, even though the composer, who conducted, was 
given hearty applause after each act. In the lobbies, the 
trend of professional opinion was to the effect that “Le 
Sauteriot” is neither an inspired nor a very attractive 
operatic work. Much wonderment was expressed as to why 
it found a place in the repertoire of the Chicago Opera. 

Germaine Manny, as Orti, did not gain much admira- 
tion with her few high tones of shrill quality and her other 
deficiences in the lower registers. Carolina Lazzari acted 
well as Trine, and Alma Peterson sang her Madda role 
very well. Charles Dalmores, the Indrik, was a conscien- 
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tious singer and convincing actor, as usual. As a matter 


of record, the entire cast is given herewith: 


SEVER Bibs de cldu COK Cds wae ON OLS Wi ve 06eeve seeders Germaine Manny 
gy RE RRS Ia | aR SS ee en ey Carolina Lazzari 
WE UA cane c chp cceepaccctaqereietse seve Charles Dalmores 
al ee ia Se ected dnecetuae tual Myrna Sharlow 
A Cadi vcngde bk dbbonnh 6 perked ¥yhsetns caknae Marie Pruzan 
EA. hn ci etn ds Gaede Suekaenekctck vane weenes Jeska Swartz 
pO ee eer 


se vnen Maria Claessens 
.«.+++Alma_ Peterson 

. Gustave Huberdeau 
Hector Dufranne 

. Constantin Nicolay 
.Desire Defrere 

ine dense . Octave Dua 
caee ene Ms argery Maxwell 

Anne Sullivan 
wos weeewe Cordelia Jannaris 
Rodolfo Fornari 
aes Moses Mishaloff 
..Giordani Paltrinieri 
Vittorio Trevisan 


Madda 
Mikkel Czeslaw ....... 
Le Docteur ...... COCKE OEE EOC E ees 
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Trois Femmes 
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Florence Macbeth 
Mischa Levitzki | Maximilian Pilzer 


Free to the Public Series of Wonderful Concerts 
CARNEGIE HALL 


Tuesday Evening, February 19, at 8 P. M. 
PROGRAMME OF FEBRUARY 19th 


1. a. Sonata (in one movement) Scarlatti 
b. Gavotte . cb ea ‘ -eee Gluck-Brahms 
. Hark, Hark, ‘the Lark Schubert-Lisst 


d. Marche Militaire ‘ Schubert-Taussig 
MISCHA LEVITZKI 
2. a. Slavonic Dance Dvorék-Kreisler 
b. Valse Bluette ae ....-Drigo-Auer 
c, Souvenir de Moscow Wieniawski 
MAXIMILIAN PILZER 
3. a. “Caro Nome,” “Rigoletto” .. Verdi 
b. “The Bird” . , ‘ : Fisk 
c. “Moonlight-Starlight” . Gilberté 
FLORENCE MACBETH 
4. a. Etude de Concert ... eee Lisat 
b. Rhapsody No, 12 Liszt 
MISCHA LEVITZKI 
A two-months’ subscription to the Humanitarian Magazine 50K 
and one free Balcony seat 
A three-months’ subscription to the Humanitarian Magazine-—7s5c., 
and one free Dress Circle seat 
A four-months’ subscription to the Humanitarian Magazine—$1.00, 
and one free 2nd Tier and Orchestra seat 
A six-months’ subscription to the Humanitarian Magazine—$1.50, 


and one free ist Tier Box seat 


ORDER YOUR SEATS EARLY You may afterwards take a 


yearly subscription and deduct the amount spent on this concert, 
remit the balance and become a yearly subscriber This will 
entitle you to a good reserved seat for every concert during the 


life of your subscription. 


March sth Concert features Max Rosen and others 


Reserve seats at once with Humanitarian Magazine, 1790 Broad 
way. "Phone 5140 Columbus, or Carnegie Hall Box Office, ‘phone 
1770 Circle 
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Management: KINGSBERY FOSTER 
25 West 42d Street New York City 





Tel.Circle 3055 


ur. Bernard Ferguson, 
622 West llth Street, 
New York. 


My dear Mr.Ferguson: 


creat pleasure and satisfaction which your singin 

gave to the members of the 8t.Cecilia Club ae well ae 
to the audience arsembled at that first concert on the 
eleventh. 
satisfaction of your work and I personally am only too 
delighted tc express my own approval ae well. 
be quite sure that I will have you sing with the Clut 
again and that will be @ pleasure te look forward tc on 


my part. 


best wishes, believe me, 


et. Cecilia Club 
Vister Warns, Conductor 


149 West 57th Street, 
New York,December 14th,1917 


I cannot begin to tell you of the 


’ 


I have heard on all sides of the greates 


You may 


e) 


With renewed thanke and with ell 


Ever sincerely yours, 


Veet ens = 


Conductor. — 
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CAMPANINI—THE MAN OF OPERATIC DEEDS 














*{EOFONTE CAMPANINI is a man who has the 
poiling the reputations of the professional 
prophets From year to year, as 
has steadily climbed along his upward way, 
predicted that the Italian leader would 
this or would never accomplish 
And every time the pro 
been wrong 
vinter, for example Early in the 
Campanini surprised and interested the musical 
announcing that he was going to bring his 
cago Opera Association to New York for a four week 
January and February of 1918, and then on 
two weeks more. He explained that this 
season, from the regular ten weeks in 
weeks, enabled him to make 
artists, especially as he could 
appearances in New York, the goal of all 
» explained that his theatre was already 
carried out as planned 


4 habit of 
croaker as 


roakers have 
undertake to do 

once undertaken 

croaketr has 


present 


on 

tor tor 
sion of hi 
awo to one ot 
with his 


sixteen 
etter contracts 
olter them 
irtist He alse 
leased and that the 
ithout fail 
the moment the announcement 
of professional croakers 
mournful chant, a bit of 
did not cease until it was 
Campanini and 
appearing im 
season, as per 
ampanini’s lease 
Theatre is no 
good,” groaned the croakers “Mr 
Hammerstein was cheated out of his 
will get it back and then 
he'll never let Campanini in!” Mr. 
Hammerstein has not “got it back” 
yet—and Mr, Campanini’s company 
is playing there 
Ihe transportation mix-up 18 80 
bad that the Chicago scenery cannot 
reach New York in time,” was the 
second verse of the croakers’ lament; 
but it did. Not only the scenery, but 
the costumes, the scores and parts, 
the orchestra instruments, the props 
and the other thousand and one dif 
ferent things that are necessary to 
the nourishment of grand opera 
Evidently Cleofonte Campanini knew 
whom to select for his transportation 
man, for it is on this very rock of 
transportation that so many thea 
trical corhpanies have been ship 
wrecked this 
Finally there 


season would be 


was made, the 


ilence by 
company actually 
York for the 
ment 7 
Lexington 


New 
announce 


hous« He 


season 
came the great excite 
ment over the Galli-Curci advent in 
New York All the New York dail 
ics, aided and abetted by the Chicago 
busy plucking daisy 
comes, she comes not! 
she comes not!” (Be it 
remarked incidentally, that the 
Musica. Courter was the only paper 
facts in the matter 
throughout all the 
Mme. Galli-Curci 
would that she never had 
any intention of not coming.) 

‘Ah, ha!” cried the croakers. “Now 
Campanini is lost! A New York sea 
son without his principal box office 
A New York sea 
star and box 

indeed have 
croakers were 


dailies, were 
petals “she 
SI] e comes, 


which knew the 
and maintained 
that 
come and 


excitement 


star—impossible !” 
son without his chief 
office attraction would 
been impossible The 
right rhe only trouble was that 
Campanini double crossed them by 
not giving his New York season 
without his principal star. Those 
who have followed New York daily 
or musical papers of the last three 
weeks, may have gained the impres = 
sion that Mme. Galli-Curci did come : hin 
to New York and scored there a New 
triumph such as has been accorded 
no other singer for years and years 
thei: some more years; and the 
impression is a correct one 

What manner of man is this Cleo 
fonte Campanini, who has—and always 
habit of disappointing the croakers? 

In the first place, the principal attribute necessary to a 
successful impresario was bestowed upon him by birth— 
born in Italy; to be exact he was born in the 
and historical city of Parma, which has had 
an importance in history all out of proportion to its size 
His interests in Italy have always centered in his native 
city. He has a splendid home there now, owns a theatre 
of his own, and further is the owner of a magnificent coun- 
try estate outside of the city on the smiling Emilian plain 
which is instrumental in producing the four famous spe- 
Parma—the pigs that root up the exquisite 
Parma truffles, and from which the delicious uncooked 
Parma ham, that melts in your month, is made; the cows 
that supply the milk to make the still more famous Par- 
mesan cheese; and the Parma voilets, which lend their odor 
to the finest of perfumes, 

His musical education was obtained in Parma, which has 
one of the four or five Royal Academies of Music that 
Italy possesses, where he and that other famous conductor, 
Arturo Toscanini, were fellow students. The name Cam- 
panini was by no means unknown to the musical world, 
however, when Cleofonte came into it, for his elder broth- 
er, Italo Campanini, was the most famous operatic tenor 
of his day, and Cleofonte Campanini’s summer estate, al- 


General 


Monday 
York 


arid 


has had—such a 


he Was 
famous old 


cialties of 


Director of the 
ful four weeks’ season at the Lexington Theatre, New" York, 
weeks in Chicago. The 
evening, 
visit of the 


TM 


ready mentioned, is a veritable museum of his brother’s 
career, Cleofonte began his career as practically all the 
other great musicians have, as a private in the ranks; in 
other words, as one of the first violins in the opera orches- 
tra at Parma’s famous old Teatro Regio, one of the finest 
in Italy, and in which he has so often conducted since. 
But, as the whale soon learned in the case of Jonah, it is 
impossible to keep a good man down, and it only took a 
very short time for Cleofonte Campanini to change from 
his position as one of the men who sit in the orchestra to 
that of the only one of the orchestra who stands up 

First he was assistant conductor at Parma. The unu 
sual features of his work soon attracted attention, and he 
passed on at once to that principal theatre of Italy and 
most famous of all opera houses, la Scala, Milan. 

From that time on, to use a stock expression which hap- 
pens to be true in the present case, his career was simply 
one series of trumphs. His work at La Scala led to en- 
gagements in all the important Italian opera houses and 
then he began to be called outside his own country. The 
Royal Opera at Madrid witnessed the fine work accom- 
plished at the #urge of his baton, the Opéra at Paris, 
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CLEOFONTE CAMPANINI, 
Chicago Opera Association, Which 


will move on to 


company 
remainifig for two weeks. 


February 18, and 
Chicago organization 
be welcomed by all music lovers of the metropolis. 


ML 


Covent Garden in London, the Teatro Colon of Buenos 
Aires, that foremost South American opera house, and 
many, many other famous homes of opera. 


Campanini Comes to America 


In 1905, when Oscar Hammerstein had matured and per- 
fected the plans for that institution so unique in American 
operatic annals, the Manhattan Opera House, what was 
more natural than that he should seek a man of proved 
ability and first class reputation to direct the musical des- 
tinies of his house? And what was more natural that this 
search should lead him to Cleofonte Campanini? So when 
the Manhattan Opera Company began to make American 
operatic history in 1906, Cleofonte Campanini’s guiding 
hand was at the musical wheel and it was under his baton 
that the long line of stars which the genius of Hammer- 
stein, aided by the judgment of Campanini, unearthed in 
Europe achieved their American reputations. He remained 
as general music director of the Hammerstein organization 
until it was bought out of the market, and then went on 
in the same capacity with the Chicago- Philadelphia Opera 
Company, which was practically only a reorganization of 
the same forces. It was with this company that he gave 
the Tuesday night performances at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, which were such a feature of the sea- 
sons there. When the Chicago-Philadelphia Company 


this week completes a most success 

following its regular season of ten 
joston, opening at the Boston Opera House 
Campanini promises that the 
is to be made an annual event, something that will 


abandoned half of its name and became just the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, Cleofonte Campanini added the 
trifle of business management of the new company to his 
duties as musical leader, becoming general director of the 
organization, a title and position which he still retains in 
connection with the now incorporated Chicago Opera 
Association. 

As an impresario, Campanini has proved to be no less 
brilliant than as a conductor. The only regret of his 
friends and admirers is that the added duties placed upon 
him by the business management of the company finally 
resulted in a nervous overstrain leading to a partial physi- 
cal breakdown which has compelled him to give up the 
baton entirely the present season in order to have the 
strength to devote himself exclusively to solving the myriad 
of petty problems, large and small, which are bound to 
come up in connection with the management of so un- 
wieldy a machine as a first class opera company. 

The Musicat Courier, however, is glad to be in a posi- 
tion to state that it is not true, as generally supposed, that 
Campanini is suffering from heart trouble. He is the 
victim of a simple disease from which an operation, 

which will be performed after the 
y) end of the season, will entirely relieve 
him. The so-called heart symptoms 
have been only secondary, the result 
of the other disease, and it is expect- 
ed that Campanini will be able to 
resume his conducting next season. 
Marcel Charlier and Giuseppe Stu- 
rani, the two conductors of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association this season, 
are thoroughly capable men, but any 
one who has heard, for instance, the 
tremendous climax which Maestro 
Campanini himself attains in the sec- 
ond act of “Aida,” will understand 
why all music lovers will be glad to 
see him back at the stand for an oc- 
casional opera. He is equally at 
home in all the various operatic 
schools—Italian, French or German 
—though the prominence which he 
has always given to the French reper- 
toire and the remarkable perform- 
ances of French operas which have 
been presented in America under his 
baton, have perhaps won a special 
reputation for him in that branch. 
What He Has Done for America 

Incidentally Cleofonte Campanini 
without making so much noise about 
it as some persons and institutions 
that have in reality accomplished less 
than he, has gone steadily on giving 
real opera in English, producing 
American opera and adding first class 
American artists to the ranks of his 
company. This year saw Henry 
Hadley’s “Azora” and Arthur Nevin’s 
“The Daughter of the Forest” pro- 
duced in Chicago, and one readily 
recalls, among others, Victor Her- 
bert’s “Natoma” and Simon Buch- 
halter’s “Love Knot” from former 
seasons. It is several years now since 
Campanini introduced the custom of 
giving his German repertoire in Eng- 
lish with American artists, and he 
only abandoned the plan when war 
conditions made it advisable to give 
up the German opera entirely—a 
step, by the way, which he patriotic- 
ally announced soon after America 
entered the world war, instead of 
waiting until the last minute and 
then allowing circumstances to force 
him into it. But though German opera 
was omitted from the repertoire of 
the present season, he retained a 
large number of American artists for 
first roles, among them Anna Fitziu, 
the soprano, whose ability he was 
quick to recognize; James Goddard, 
the bass; Forrest Lamont, the young 
tenor, extraordinarily good in Italian 
opera; Carolina Lazzari, a Massa- 
chusetts girl with a remarkably fine 
contralto voice; Francesca Peralta and Myrna Sharlow, 
two young American sopranos of unusual promise; Jeska 
Swartz, a capital mezzo-soprano, and Cyrena van Gordon, 
another mezzo-soprano with splendid vocal material and 
a thorough knowledge of how to use it. 

Campanini’s two great discoveries in Italian prima 
donnas—Amelita Galli-Curci and Rosa Raisa—are too well 
known now to require fresh notice here. They only give 
fresh proof of the splendid ability to pick and choose 
among the artists offered him, which has brought the Chi- 
cago Opera Association to so high a position in the musical 
world in so comparatively short a time. 

For many years past Cleofonte Campanini has been 
supplying Chicago with an excellent brand of opera; and 
now he is finishing a four weeks’ season which has given 
New Yorkers the opportunity to see new faces or rewel- 
come old ones among the artists and to witness a variety 
of works which have been absent from the New York 
boards for several years. The advent of the Chicago com- 
pany has given an impetus to opera in New York such as 
it has not enjoyed for years. Not only has the Lexington 
Theatre done a very much better business than any antici- 
pated in advance, but the additional interest has crowded 
the Metropolitan as well. Those who love opera for itself 
will be only too happy if the season of Campanini and his 
company becomes an annual event, as is promised. 
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Annual New York Recital, Aeolian Hall, 


Monaay Evening, February 4th, 1918 


ADELAIDE FISCHER 


SOPRANO 


A FEW OF HER PRESS EXCERPTS—MORE TO FOLLOW 





MISS FISCHER HAS A VOICE OF UNUSUAL BRILLIANCE AND FINE NATURAL QUALITY, AND SHE SANG ALL HER SONGS WITH 
IMAGINATION, TASTE AND FEELING. 


New York Globe, February 


ADELAIDE FISCHER IS NOW 
WELL ESTABLISHED AS 
THE POSSESSOR OF BELL 
TONES AND A SMOOTH 
LEGATO. HER VOICE 
SEEMS TO GROW A 
LITTLE EACH YEAR, IN 
VOLUME AS WELL AS IN 
BEAUTY, AND SHE WELL 
DESERVED THE SUCCESS 
WHICH CONSISTENTLY 
CROWNS HER EFFORTS. 
YESTERDAY MISS 
FISCHER SANG SOME UN- 
USUAL RUSSIAN SONGS 
FROM THE COLLECTION 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
KURT SCHINDLER, HER 
ACCOMPANIST, AND ALSO 
DID JUSTICE TO OLD AND 
NEW FRENCH AND ENG- 
LISH COMPOSITIONS. 


New York Evening Mail, February 


5, 1918. 





5, 1918. 


MISS FISCHER DISPLAYED 


VERSATILITY IN STYLE 
AND BREADTH OF EQUIP- 
MENT IN AN EXCEPTION- 
ALLY INTERESTING AND 
DIVERSE LIST. HER 
PRETTY, LIGHT SOPRANO 
VOICE WAS MANAGED 
WITH THE SKILL AND 
EFFECTIVENESS THAT 
REFLECTED HER MUSI- 
GIANLY UNDERSTANDING ; 
HER TECHNICAL ATTAIN- 
MENTS WERE PORTRAYED 
WITH GOOD TASTE, IN- 
TELLIGENCE AND JUDG- 
MENT, 


ew York American, February 
1918 


ADELAIDE FISCHER HAD A PROGRAMME WITH NUMBERS GROUPED ACCORDING TO NATIONALITY OR PERIOD, SUCH AS ONE HEARS ALL 


TOO RARELY. 


PIECES OF MARKED AND VARIED CHARACTER, 


OF RUSSIAN, MODERN FRENCH, OR OLD FRENCH AND ITALIAN SONGS, SHE WAS ABLE TO SELECT 
AS VARIED WERE HER SHARP CHARACTERIZATIONS, 


EXCEPTIONALLY SYMPATHETIC TO_THE MOOD, HER VOICE IS FIRM, COLORFUL AND 
AGILE, AND IS ALWAYS THE SERVANT OF A CLEAR AND DISCREET PURPOSE 


New York Tribune, February 5, 1918. 








Winton & Livingston, Inc. 
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Aeolian Hall, New York | 
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(Continued From Page 7.) 
“| almost forgot to ask about the South American public ; 
did you like——” 
interrupted Caruso; “fine, intelligent people 
vho possess a very thorough knowledge of good music. 
One must give them his best, at all times. The artist who 
oes to South America and tries a little camouflage—is 

t that a most accommodating little word?—does not fool 
he audience He makes a fool of his own self, The 

uuth Americans are too quick to discover little tricks.” 

Knowing that the much beloved singer was soon to cele- 
brate his forty-fifth birthday, the writer ventured so far 
is to ask if he agreed with the person who once said that 

man at forty was passé and should be laid away on 
the shelf 

“No, I don't think that way,” he said, much amused 
Speaking of myself, I can say that I won't ever feel like 
cing put on a shelf and being labeled passé. Men dat 
rt so | can see—begin to take a greater interest in 
They perhaps have spent their youth struggling for 
omething which was worth the many hardships, and in 
he ‘sunset’-as my friend called it—of their career, they 
mly begin to enjoy the result—success. Life is very beau- 
tiful, and what are the things that help make it so? Con- 
yusness, determination to strive forward, and eter- 
nal good will to one’s fellow men. In adhering to these 
principles, happiness is also gained.” 

\ new side of Caruso had revealed itself, that of the 
philosopher who has lived long enough to know whereof 
he speaks Yet, in the next moment, as the writer was 
wing conducted to the door by Caruso, he became very 
nuch the “great big boy,” and mischievously declared that 
going to have a light supper ot some crackers 
nice cool milk : 


how 
Splendid,” 


ité 


cientt 


hie wa 
nd a glass of 


REVIVAL OF “I PURITANI” 


Metropolitan Repertoire, Week of February 18 


(nn Monday evening, February 18, the fifteenth week of 
the Metropolitan Opera season will open with a revival of 
Bellini's “I Puritani.”. Moranzoni will conduct, and the 
principal roles will be sung by Maria Barrientos, Fernando 
Carpi and Giuseppe de Luca; Wednesday, “Tosca,” Far- 
rar, Seotti, John MeCormack, Moranzoni; Thursday, “Lodo- 
Easton, Caruso, Amato, Didur, Moranzoni; Friday 
(Washington’s Birthday) afternoon, “Carmen,” Farrar, 
Martinelli, Ruth Miller (first time as Micaela), Whitehill, 
Monteux; evening, “The Barber of Seville” (first time this 
eason), Barrientos, Carpi, de Luca, Mardones, Malatesta, 
api; Saturday afternoon, “Saint Elizabeth,” Easton, 
Matzenauer, Whitehill, Bodanzky; evening, to be an- 
nounced, The Sunday evening concert, February 17, will 
Rudolph Ganz for guest soloist, Marie Rappold and 
Amato from the company, and Richard Hazeman 


etta 


have 
Pasquale 
onducting 


The Chicago Opera in Boston 

Chicago Opera Association, completing its New 
York season this week, will open at the Boston Opera 
House on Monday evening, February 18, for a stay of 
weeks, presenting first “Aida” with Rosa Raisa. Other 
umnounced for the first week are Garden and Mu- 
armen,” Galli-Curci in “Lucia.” 

‘Isabeau,” Galli-Curci in “Rigoletto,” Garden 
Melba in “Faust,” and a popular “Cavalleria” 
and “Pagliacci.” The second week includes Vix in 
“Manon,” Melba in “Bohéme.” Raisa in “The Jewels,” 
Galli-Curci in “The Barber,” Vix and Muratore in “Romeo 
and Juliet,” Galli-Curci in “Traviata,” and one repetition. 
“Aida,” which will close the Chicago company’s 


Phe 


twe 
vorks 
ratore m “¢ 

Raisa in 
in “Thais, 


Raisa in 
tour 


Publisher Sued for Breach of Promise 

Grace Fisher, through her attorneys, Goldie & Gumm, 

Cedar street, filed suit last week in the Supreme Court 
wainst Gustave Schirmer, Jr.. for $50,000 damages be- 
cause, according to her complaint, the defendant failed to 
keep his promise to marry her. Mr. Schirmer is con- 
nected with the music publishing house of G. Schirmer, 
Inc., 3 East Forty-third street 

In her complaint, which is brief, Miss Fisher alleges 
that, after a considerable acquaintance, Mr. Schirmer, on 
February 24, 1917, while they were dining in a hotel, prom- 
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ised to marry her. Assuming he would keep his word, 
she adds, she made all necessary arrangements for the 
event, and was sorely disappointed when informed of her 
intended husband’s marriage on December 13 last to 
Florence Powers. 

Mr. Schirmer admitted to reporters that Miss Fisher 
was a former acquaintance of his, but denied he had ever 
been engaged to her. “I knew her about a year ago,” he 
said, “but there is absolutely no grounds for her suit.” 


Heifetz Praise for Eddy Brown 


In these days, when professional jealousy has become 
an accepted matter, it is an affair of interest to find an 
artist big enough to be free from the dread disease. A 
company of artists gathered at the home of Jascha Heifetz 
recently, and naturally the conversation turned to the 
violin and the players of that instrument. In discussing 
the several prominent violinists at present in America, a 
well known musician spoke of the qualities in which the 
various ones excelled. During the conversation, Heifetz, 
that remarkable young Russian violinist who is startling 
Americans by the wonderful beauty of his art, walked 
into the room. The focus point shifted to the playing 
of Eddy Brown, and after listening for some minutes, 
Heifetz stated his opinion in that quiet but effective man- 
ner which characterizes his every action. “I am a great 
admirer of his wonderful art and especially of the vigor 
and breadth of his tone; his spiccato is excelled by no 
artist living today.” 


Bracale Secures the Teatro Arbeu 
A report reaches the Musica, Courter that Impresario 
Adolfo Bracale, who has just closed his season at the 
Teatro Nationale, Havana, has renewed the concession for 
opera in that theatre for another period of four years, 
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and’ more important still, has just secured a four year 
concession for the principal opera house in Mexico City, 
Teatro Arbeu. This new concession will enable Bracale 
io keep his company under contract for practically the 
whole year. ‘The present company 1s now on tour in a 
number of the cities in Cuba, after which it will visit 
Porto Rico for a short season and then go to Caracas, 
Venezuela, where it is understood the season is well 
guaranteed. Bracale plans to open his first season in 
Mexico City early in September. 


Christine Miller Married 


Christine Miller, the popular contralto, who filled sixty- 
five engagements this season before Christmas, and was 
obliged to give up the balance of her season on doctor's 
orders, was married at Chicago on Monday, February 11, 
to Daniel M. Clemson, a prominent Pittsburgh steel manu- 
facturer. Mr. Clemson is president of the Carnegie Na- 
tural Gas Company of that city and a director of the Car- 
negie Steel Company. 


Hempel’s Concert to Have Coal 

A special license has been given to Frieda Hempel by the 
New York Fuel Administration in the case of her Carnegie 
Hall recital, scheduled to take place here Tuesday after- 
noon, February 26. The date was set long ago, and there- 
fore the authorities have decided to let it stand. Mme. 
Hempel made her farewell opera appearance for the sea- 
son last Monday evening, February 11, when she sang 
Susanna in “The Marriage of Figaro” at the Metropolitan. 
On February 12 she began her three months’ concert tour, 
which will take her to the Pacific Coast. 


Rosenfeld a New York Visitor 

Maurice Rosenfeld, musical editor and critic of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, recently visited New York to attend 
some of the Chicago Opera performances and to report 
them for his home paper. Mr. Rosenfeld is one of those 
critics who is able not only to write about music, but also 
to perform it. He has been one of the leading pianists and 
pedagogues in Chicago for many years. | As a writer, his 
pen is equipped with knowledge, authority, and clear lit- 


erary style. 


Harriet Bacon Macdonald in New York 
Harriet Bacon Macdonald, the well known exponent of 
the Dunning system, spent a few days last week in New 
York, combining pleasure with business. Mrs. Macdonald 
then left for Boston, where she will remain until the end of 
the month, subsequently returning to her headquarters in 


Chicago. 
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GENEVIEVE VIX MARRIED 


Popular French Soprano Becomes the Bride of Prince 
Cyril Narischkin 

Genevieve Vix, the Freuch Opéra-Comique soprano, this 
season a member of the Chicago Opera Association, was 
married on Saturday, February 9, to Prince Cyril Narisch- 
kin. The ceremony was performed at the New York 
Municipal Building by P. J. Scully, city clerk. After the 
ceremony there was a reception and breakfast for a few 
friends at the Savoy Hotel, and the couple left for a 
honeymoon at Atlantic City, which was temporarily inter- 
rupted by the bride being summoned back to New York 
to sing at the Chicago Opera Association concert at the 
Hippodrome Sunday evening last. Miss Vix was attended 
at the ceremony by Mrs. Julius Daiber, and Julius Daiber, 
assistant to Cleofonte Campanini, was best man. The en- 
gagement of the couple was first announced exclusively 
in the Musica Courter several weeks ago and a picture 
of them appeared in last week’s issue. 

Miss Vix was born in Paris thirty years ago, the daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Valentine Pano Vix. Her musical 
education was obtained at the Paris Conservatoire. She 
took a first prize in singing and was immediately engaged 
for the Opéra-Comique, as is the custom. She has won 
many successes there and is also a great favorite at 
Madrid, where she has sung a great deal. 

Prince Cyril Narischkin is the son of Vasilly Narisch- 
kin and claims relationship with the Romanoff family. He 
was connected with the Bank of Azov in Petrograd and 
at one time an attaché of the Russian embassy in Paris, 
where he first met Miss Vix. 


George Hamlin to Rejoin Chicago Opera 


When the Chicago Opera Company travels to Boston for 
its short season there, George Hamlin will rejoin them. 
Mr. Hamlin will appear there during the second week of 
the engagement as Gennaro in Wolt-Ferrari’s “Jewels of 
the Madonna.” Although this will be the first time Boston 
has heard the well known American tenor in this part, 
Chicago operagoers have long been acquainted with Mr. 
Hamlin’s stirring interpretation of the poor erring black- 
smith. Rosa Raisa will continue in her striking presenta- 
tion of Maliela, and the performance promises to be a 
notable and inspiring one. 

The role of Gennaro is one of the first in which Mr. 
Hamlin made an impression in the world of opera. On 
the Chicago Company’s many tours, Seattle, Denver, San 
Francisco and Cincinnati lauded and acclaimed Mr. Ham- 
lin’s great success in this part. 


Bernard Ferguson with Kingsbery Foster 

Bernard Ferguson, the baritone, who is well known as a 
concert and oratorio artist of the first rank, is now under 
the management of Kingsbery Foster, who is booking him 
extensively in the East and the Middle West. Mr. Fer- 
guson has just returned from a trip to New England, where 
he gave concerts in Boston and Haverhill, Mass., and in 
Laconia, N. H. 


Louis Cornell in Ambulance Service 


Louis Cornell, the well known American concert pianist, 
has enlisted in the American Ambulance Service, U. S. A. 
A. S. He left New York on Fuebruary 5 for Allentown, 
Pa., where he will be stationed for the present. 

Mr. Cornell was obliged to give up a large class of stu- 
dents as well as cancel his many concert engagements. 


Levitzki’s Cincinnati Success 


(By Telegram) 
Cincinnati, Ohio, February 9, 1918. 
Mischa Levitski scored an enormous Cincinnati success 
Friday afternoon, February 8. He played the Saint-Saéns G 
minor concerto with the Cincinnati Orchestra, Victor Her- 
bert conducting, and was recalled twelve times. S. 





MARGUERITE SYLVA AS CARMEN. 
Mme. Sylva has sung the role of Carmen in all the important opera 
houses of Europe as well as in America, and it is now as thoroughly 
identified with her as it formerly was with Mme. Calvé. After an 
absence of some two years or more, due to her marriage, she will 
face the footlights again on Saturday evening of this week, singing 
Carmen with Muratore and Baklanoff in the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation’s performance at the Lexington Theatre, New York. 
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GIUSEPPE DE LUCA TO BE Pilot,” which was first performed at Monte Carlo a 
SOLOIST AT MOZART CONCERT umber of years ago. It is a finely conceived and 

capitally orchestrated bit of work, which won hearty 
: . eich applause from the audiences. This composition of Mr. 
Society Gives Brilliant Pageant and Dance for East Urich’s is only the first of a series by resident composers 
Side Clinic which Mr. Spirescu intends to introduce at the Strand 


On the evening of Wednesday, February 20, Giuseppe de Theatre with his fine orchestra. 
Luca, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company, is to 
furnish the musical program of the New York Mozart So- 
ciety. A signal honor was bestowed upon this society Dudley Buck Musicale 
recently in that its president, Mrs. Noble McConnell, was 
made a member of the board of directors of the New York 
City Federation of Women’s Clubs at the fiftieth anniver- 
sary, held in the Hotel Astor, New York Friday, February 
1. Mrs, McConnell was special chairman of the War Relief 
reports. 

A brilliant pageant was given Wednesday evening, Jan- 
uary 30, at Hotel Astor, New York City, by the New 
York Mozart Society at a benefit for the East Side 
Clinic, of which Mrs. Noble McConnell is founder and 
president. America was splendidly represented by Mrs. 
McConnell and Uncle Sam by Mr. McConnell. There 
was an escort of United States sailors, soldiers and 
yeomen, and a flag bearer. The review began at about 
8:30, continuing until nearly 11 in the evening, pre- 
senting an interesting and attractive succession. It began 
with a vision of Enlightenment and continued with a vision err. S eae ; 
of Justice, Belgium, Persia, Japan, and England’s vision, calling forth much enthusiastic applause from his audience. 
“Tommy Atkins ;” Scotland’s vision, Highland Fling; Rou- Another group which was of special interest hd es five 
mania’s vision; Italy, artist and model; Cuba; Red Cross’ lyrics from “Sappho” by Salter, in which Miss Rowand’s 
vision; Clinic’s vision; Ireland’s vision, double Hibernian Y°TY hne vosce was heard to advantage. Her other num- DAVID BISPHAM, 

¥ : lilt; France’s vision, “La Fille de Fess ;” Betsy Ross ; bers bs Stange’s Damon, Lidgey’s A .Widow-Bird The famous baritone, who is now occupying his new studios at 
Stonewall Jackson; Barbara Frietchie; Army and Navy of Sate Mourning and C lough-Leighter’s ‘Heralds of 44 West Forty-fourth street, New York, where he is extending the 
the U. S. A.; America; Victory; America Reviews the Spring. Miss Hollister’s ee soprano voice delighted scope of his work to the prepar ation, by competent aaciet ants, of 
visions of her allies—Parisienne coquette, French Maid, in two song groups, including ¢ irieg’s “Ein Traum,” Weck- junior aspirants for the more advanced stages of vocal art, inclu 


ing oratorio, opera and drama, fields for which his long experience 
Pierrot and Pierrette, back to the beginning, visions of Ye . 


erlin’s “L’ Amour S’envole,’ Leoncavallo “Mattinata,” end’ polendid art particularly ft him 
Old Colonial Days, Mozart’s “Minuet,” vision of the South Strauss’ “Serenade,” Kreisler's “That Old Refrain” and 
in ’Sixty-four, vision of Spain, Belgium’s vision, vision 


di Nogero’s “My Love Is a Muleteer.” She sings with a ‘ H ‘ Se? 
: 3 4 oie Sa ell ata i” tan aeeale iia tel Re “er darn Fischer Publications at Wanamaker Auditorium 
of eruption, war, and peace. The musical program was great deal of style. A young singer is Miss Mollenhauer, 
given by pupils of and under the direction of William Pitt 


whose sweet voice set forth the beauties of Grieg’s “Im On Tuesday afternoon, February 5, a concert program 

Rivers and prominent members of the Mozart Society. All Kahne,” “The First. Primrose,” Brahms’ “Der Schmied,” chosen from the publications of Carl Fischer, New York, 
the numbers were impressive and showed careful attention YO" Rennes ‘Sunshine Song, Clay Smith s “Sorter Miss was presented at the Wanamaker Auditorium tp a large 
to detail, splendid effects, and the music throughout suit- You” and W right’s “Spring Again.’ A voice which gives audience which greeted the artists and their offerings with 
able. great promise for a future career is that of Miss Harris, hearty applause throughout. Alexander Russell, organist 
A large and enthusiastic audience witnessed the pageant. who sang Sibella’s “Unorganetta suona per la via,” Mililot- who is in charge of the music at Wanamaker’s, opened 
Dancing followed until a late hour. ti’s “Cade la Sera,” Tosti’s Serenata,” Manney’s “Orpheus with two works for organ by Carroll Martin and Arthur 
’ with His Lute,” Secchi’s “Love Me or Not” and Buck’s Hartmann. Tilla Gemunder and George Reimherr sang 





Another of those delightful recitals, An Hour of Music 
with the Pupils of Dudley Buck, took place on February 
6 at the handsome New York studios of Mr. Buck. As 
some one remarked, “Mr. Buck can well be proud of his 
youngsters.” Each and every one sang in a manner which 
was a credit to their teacher, displaying excellent technical 
facilities and good style, Those who participated were 
Helen Hollister, soprano; Virginia Mollenhauer, mezzo; 
Elizabeth Rowand, soprano; Marjorie Harris, coloratura; 
Madeline Laase; Elbridge Sanchez, tenor, and Emmet Con- 
roy, baritope. Special mention should be made of Mr. 
Conroy’ s Irish songs, such favorites as the Ballynure Bal- 
lad, “She Moved Through the Fair” and “The Next Market 
Day,” which he sang with special charm. He also gave 
“Somewhere a Voice Is C alling” (Tate), Roeckel’s “She 
Stoops to Conquer” and Huhn’s “Invictus,” the last named 
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“When the Heart Is Young.” Although she is only sixteen groups of Claude Warford’s songs with the composer at 
. The Strand Symphony Orchestra years of age, Miss Laase_ sings with all the poise the piano. Hallett Gilberté songs, including the popular 
The symphony orchestra of the Strand Theatre continues of a more mature artist. Her program numbers were “Devil's Love Song,” were sung by Viola Archer and 
to attract large audiences to the daily concert which it Schminke’s “A Million Little Diamonds,” Gretchanioff's Charles Norman Granville, the composer accompanying 
gives preceding the afternoon performance. Last week “Slumber Song,” Rogers’ “April Weather,” Cadman’s “At Phyllis la Fond sang songs by Bernard Hemblen, and 
Conductor Oscar Spirescu and his ‘men presented a pro- Dawning,” von Rennes’ “Cradle Song” and Buck’s “In Louise Scheerer a group by Fay Foster, the composer 
gram which included a fantasy on “Aida,” the prelude to May Time.” Mr. Sanchez, who has been heard before, presiding at the piano in both cases. Joseph Gahm played 
ihe third act to the opera “Gobi” by Alois Reiser, who is was most successful, singing Tosti’s “Entra” and “Ideale,” several of his own works for piano, and Christian Kriens 
one ot the cellists of the orchestra; a “Bohemian Girl” Denza’s. “Torna,” Woodman’s “Ashes of Roses,” Nevin’s two numbers of his own for violin, ac companied by 
“ rT . . ” 4 , wy bd . ~ 
fantasy, and a tarantella by John Urich, a British West As the Tossing Sea,” and Burleigh’s “The Glory of the Eleanor Foster. It was a most satisfactory concert and 
Indian composer, who is residing in New York just at Day.” Elsie T. Cowan presided at the piano in her usual gave splendid evidence of the way in which the firm of 
present, and whose work has often been mentioned in the efficient manner, giving sympathetic support in all of the Carl Fischer is supporting the earnest efforts of the 
“@ Musicat Courier. The tarantella is from his opera, “The forty-four songs. pelt composer, 
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iy Ito’s Superb Achi No Less | Th 
ontraito s  uper chievement [Vo Less Important an 
That of Caruso” —New York American 
New York Herald, Feb. 8, 1918 New York Globe, Feb. 8, 1918 
“Mme, Matzenauer was in wonderful voice. She sang see “Mme. Matzenauer was really magnificent in the great 
the famceus aria, ‘Ah, mon fils,’ brilliantly. Hers is a won- eal role of ‘Fides.’ She carried off her share in the coronation = 
derfully large and rich voice, one that stands up well with scene with great breadth of dramatic expression and vocal 
that of Mr. Caruso.” utterance and at moments with searching pathos.” 
New York Tribune, Feb. 8, 1918 : 
“Mme. Matzenauer’s ‘Fides’ was a remarkable per- Morning Telegraph, Feb. 8, 1918 
formance.” “Matzenauer was splendid as ‘Fides’ and received almost 
as much tribute as Caruso.” 
Max Smith in New York American, Feb. 8, 1918 
“For the average auditor, of course, the individual per- j 
a, suasions of Enrico Caruso loomed above all other features. poe York rae World, vows 8, ce oe 
Truth to tell, however, Margaret Matzenauer’s ‘Fides’—a 5 ie angen was ‘Jean's’ mother, ‘Fides.’ She 
5 . gave the character adequate ‘ *, eloque “x 5 
superb achievement from every point of view—was no less ro e _— aves Ms . “Mg » ay, beans, el quent expr ‘ 
important a factor in the success of the venture. Some “1% er ta of | 1. mon fils will rank with that of = 
persons, in fact, felt that the contralto prima donna held a “) went rn bh yaa a Fides’ with both Jean de = 
dominant position in the ensemble, overshadowing even her Xeszke and Albarez. | = 
famous tenor associate. Mme. Matzenauer, on the other IE 
hand, exulted in the dramatic exuberances and virtuoso New York Evening Sun, Feb. 8, 1918 lel 
fanfaronades of her part. She not only gave forth her “Mme. Matzenauer’s lovely voice, it goes without re S| 
: P ° | | 
, x voice in all its massive opulence, but showed a command minding, has never been put to such tasks of range aut {EY 
of coloratura that might have made many a light soprano endurance as when she sang the ‘Fides.’ Her curtain calls {Eq 
pale with envy. Dramatically forceful and intense, her were quite as many as Mr. Caruso’s, and together they | | 
portrayal vocally was a tour de force not equalled by any came bowing out innumerable times to meet the bravos that | 
other contraito since Mme. Schumann-Heink.” were shouted down from the deities of the wpper regions.” |E4} 
© Victor Georg. | | 
| 
| 
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Concert Tour—Season 1918-—Assisted by Frank La ForgeComposer Pianist~Now Booking | 
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4 PUBLISHER WITH IDEALS 


Leo Feist Tells of His Desire to Aid in the Great Work of Bringing Music 
to the Arnerican Masses—Analyzes Tonal Appeal—Explains Why Music 
ls Popular and How to Keep It So—The Might of Melody 




















l was a slushy sleety day when in a Ford taxicab, 
| kidded up to the home of Leo Feist in Mt pag 
N. Y. The hardships of the Ford, however, did not 


yvorry me for I had heard much of the man I had come 
see and was eager to meet him 7 
lhe word “greatest” always has had a wonderful attrac 
tion for me and J had heard that this man is “the greatest” 


Likewise, town 


iblisher of popular music in the world, 
and exceptional 


ibout his unusual business ability 


ilk told 
fact that 1 was to inter- 


ersonality, but nevertheless the 
iew the man who was the “greatest” in his particular line 
; the main attraction for me 


sun parlor, where before a 
scores of letters, and 


a little 
piled music, 


ushered into 
which were 


table upon 
ve collection of carefully arranged advertising mat 

ter, sat the man I had 
come to se My first {lull PM (|! i 
ook did not disappoimt 
rm I said to myself at 
once that Leo Feist was 
different,” and surely 
worth while 

How does it feel?” | 
hewan, “to be the great 
est publisher of popua 
music in the world, in 
fact, the greatest of an 
thing ? 

| really don't know 
he repled, “greatness 1 
quality possessed by so 
ew that one may go 
through his entire ex 
istence without meeting 
a really great person 
The minute that a man 
believe himself truly 
great, thinks to himself 
that he is really a to; 
notcher, from that tim 
ln win his decline Self 
atistaction is a sure 
sign ol mental deca 
dence 

"In these days ot 
strenuous endeavor,” he 
continued, “if one can 
litt his head just a little 


above the crowd around 
and about him he is a 
complishing a great deal.” 


‘Your modesty,” I said, “shows that you still have an 
ambition. What is it?” 

“lust to publish music for the masses. Songs of the 
melodious type that people love to hear and sing | want 
to get the right artists to sing these songs. I want to help 
make my country, which leads in so many things, the ieader 
in music as well. I believe the way to do this is to publish 
and exploit melodious songs, yes, popular songs if you 
choose to call them so. The average man does not care 
for the classics. As he possesses little and sometimes no 


musical education, they are beyond him and even though 


he has a true love for music in his heart, he cannot appre- 


ciate the works of the masters unless he is led up to them 
by gradual steps and stages 

\s a child begins with the simple rhymes and one 
yllable stories of the nursery and 1s guided slowly, step 


hy step, up the ladder of literature to the classical writings, 


one go in the study of music 


must 


“The love of melody exists in nearly every one and at 
lirst easy and simple songs appeal the most. These com- 
positions are the most popular the world over. Ot our 
patriotic song, ‘Over There,’ two million copies will be 
sold in this country alone. That remarkable figure has 
nearly been reached by the songs ‘That's How I Need 
You,’ "Mother,’ and several others we have published. This 
is conclusive proof that two million people at least are 
votential music levers are susceptible to its influence in 
some form, and may constitute material to interest in its 
higher forms 

“As I said before, you must first interest people in 
fundamental music or ‘folksongs,’ if you wish to call them 
that. Our country began musically with the simple planta- 
tion melodies like ‘Swanee River.’ You would hardly dare 


say that Foster's plaintive composition is not music, and 
still you. could scarcely stop a street urchin who doesn’t 
know it nor yet a Fifth Avenue millionaire 

“Stephen Foster’s songs have lived longer and are better 
known than any of our native classical compositions 
although many of them possess undoubted merit. Each 
year there are copyrighted in Washington over 30,000 musi- 
cal compositions. How many of them do you think have 
stood the test of time? Very, very few. 

“Music in America can be divided into three classes. At 
the bottom we can place the folksongs and the so-called 
popular compositions, These we will for the sake of 
argument place at the bottom of the musical ladder. Mid- 
way up are the better grade songs, such as ‘The Rosary,’ 
‘The End of a Perfect Day,’ ‘Love Me and the World Is 
Mine’ and others of a similar nature. 

“At the top we will find the compositions of the really 
great American MacDowell, Kelley, Carpen 
ter, Cadman, and others. Up to the present Americans 
have done comparatively little in the line of grand opera 
composing, although I believe the time is not long distant 
when they will take an important position in that field 

“And speaking of grand operas, did you ever notice that 
in nearly all the works of the old masters you will find 
woven the popular and folksongs of the people? Verdi, 
Bizet, Donizetti and other great operatic composers often 


composers, 


> 


took their inspiration from the songs of the people and 
now the same melodies are once more returning. The 
popular song writers are taking from the old masters’ 
compositions, the same melodies which they took from 
the people and in a new form and setting are returning 
them whence they originated. No better demonstration of 
the fact that music, whether classic or popular, still is 
music, could be made 

“An artist can take a ragamuffin and put him on canvas 
in a form so striking and lifelike that you would think 
him the most beautiful thing you ever had laid eyes on. 


The musician in his way can do the same thing. It’s all 
in the matter of treatment, 
“No, I am not a musician, but I am musical. If I go 


to a concert and the French horn player hits a ‘blue’ note, 


PAULA LLL LALLA 
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LEO FEIST, 
remarkable American publisher 


I know it all right. I can juggle paints so as to make a 
picture, but 1 am no artist. I do know colors and that 
certain combinations give certain results. If you put all 
the blues together, the result is cold. Blend the yellows 
and you have heat. Red gives you life. In music it is 
the same, the right treatment, the proper combination gives 
you the desired result 

“Do I believe temperament an affectation? 
disease Just sickness 

“Some day I am sure this country will be a leader in 
music just as it has fought its way to the front in other 
things, but we can not get there by a single leap. The 
progress must be gradual, that is why I am so deeply in 


No, it’s a 
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favor of popular music at present. The public now wants 
the melody numbers more than ever before, which is to 
my mind the strongest indication that we are progressing 
fast in matters musical. 

“For that reason I would rather publish a song that will 
find its way into two million homes and furnish entertain- 
ment for countless music loving people than to issue a 
dozen classic numbers which might in the course of three 
or four years reach a few hundred homes and put more 
than half of the people that hear them to sleep. 

“Don’t think that I-have any prejudice against the higher 
forms of musical composition. On the contrary I admire 
them as much as any one. You may not know it, but I 
was the first American to publish a grand opera. Remem- 
ber ‘Paoletta’? Well, I put that out. Never mind how 
many copies it sold. I’m satisfied with the investment. 

“Now,” said Mr. Feist, turning to me with a quick 
gesture, let me interview you for a change. “Do you go 
to the opera?” 

“Whenever I get a chance,” I replied. 

“All right,” he continued, “now don’t you enjoy ‘Celeste 
Aida’ more than any other number in Verdi's great opera? 
Isn’t the ‘Evening Star’ song the most popular thing in 
‘Tannhauser’? Do you not eagerly await the ‘Prize Song’ 
in ‘Meistersinger’ ?” 

Obliged to admit the truth of Mr. Feist’s argument, I 
answered, “Yes.” 

“That's the way with us all,” he went on, “melody is 
the thing and that is why popular music appeals. Abraham 
Lincoln was popular music. He represented the people. 
Every sentence he spoke was melody and if you want to 
educate people to better things, give them real melodic 
songs to sing. Songs like ‘Mother Machree,’ ‘Love Me, 
and the World Is Mine’ and ‘With All My Heart and 
Soul.’” 

“Isn't ‘With-All My Heart and Soul,’ Ernest R. Ball's 
latest song?” I asked, proud that I knew something about 
good popular music myself. 

“Yes it is,” was the answer, “what do you think of it?” 

“I always admired Ball’s songs,” I replied, “they all have 
such appealing refrains, I think his latest is splendid, and 
I like J. Keirn Brenen’s words.” 

You asked me why I find in you God’s greatest gift, 
Life’s highest goal? 
Because I love you, because I love you 
With all my heart and soul. 

That verse ran in my head 
haunted me as well. 

To this Mr. Feist nodded his head in emphatic approval. 
“Yes,” he said, “a song like ‘With All My Heart and Soul’ 
takes the people a step forward in musical education from 
simpler popular music and leads them on, Songs of this 
nature sell because they appeal to all classes and if you 
think they are not enjoyed by the most musical people, put 
one on one of your concert programs and watch the 
result. Let your audience know that you are human, Give 
them what nature gave you.” 

“Will you let me look at some of your paintings?” | 
said, 

“Just to show you that I know color I will, for to 
my mind color in pictures corresponds to melody in music.’ 

To say that I was amazed at Mr. Feist’s work, puts it all 
too mildly, for he is a true artist and the work of his 
brush is not only well constructed, but also possesses pro- 
nounced intrinsic beauty. 

I wondered whether there is anything Mr. Feist cannot 
do, for I learned also that early in his career he had been 
a very successful corset manufacturer. As I listened to 
his rather disparaging and very humorous remarks about 
himself, I gleaned the conviction that he is a dual person- 
ality, a phenomenon one finds frequently among America’s 
very successful men. They combine within themselves the 
artist quality, denoted in imagination, and the commercial 
sense, expressed by the ability to apply their ideas prac- 
tically and profitably—oh so profitably. 

I went away deeply impressed with this man’s remark- 
able personality, or perhaps I should say, this remarkable 
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ALPHONSO GRIEN TO GIVE 
AEOLIAN HALL RECITAL 
Press Voices Splendid Opinions of His Ability as 
Singer of Songs 


Alphonso Grien, baritone, who will be heard in recital 
at Aeolian Hall, New York, Monday evening, February 
25, already has established himself as a worthwhile singer 
with the music loving public here. Following a New 
York recital, the Sun commented upon his fine instincts 
as a musician and his good schooling as a singer. The 
limes spoke of his “easy and unforced method,” which. 
“with his seriousness and good taste, makes a grateful 
combination.” 

_The Tribune remarked upon the “ingratiating quality of 
his voice,” “his refinement of feeling,” “intelligence,” and 
“admirable diction.” “Mr. Grien is a capable and pleas- 
ing singer,” said the Herald, and further mentions his 
“artistic interpretation” and “unusually good enunciation.” 
“So excellent a singer of songs is sure to be heard here 
often in the future,” said the New York Globe, and “A 
baritone, whose voice is almost a lyric tenor and who re- 
vealed many good qualities as an interpreter,” was the 
opinion of the Evening Mail. 

These are only a few of the many favorable opinions 
of his art of song singing at hand which bespeak a fine 
program at Mr. Grien’s approaching appearance. His 
program for Monday evening, February 25, is to be: 

“Sento nel core,” Scarlatti; ‘‘Non posso disperer,” de Luca; 
“Amarilli mia _ bella,” Caccini; “Danza, danza, fancuilla,”” Du 
rante; “Be Not so Coy, My Pretty Maid,” Rubinstein; “O Thou 
Billowy Harvest Field,” Rachmaninoff; “Under the Greenwood 
Tree,” James P. Dunn; “The Chant of the Stars,” Margaret 
Hoberg; “Had a Horse” (Hungarian folksong), “O’er the Forest 
Rainclouds Tower” (melody by Beni Egressy), “Shepherd, See Thy 
Horse’s Foaming Mane” (Hungarian folksong), arranged by F. 
Korbay; “‘Wie bist du meine Konigen,” “Meine Liebe ist griin,” 
“In Waldeinsamkeit,” “Verrath,” Brahms; “Winter,” “My Menag- 
erie,” ,“Dusk in June,” *“The Red Heart,” **“*A Nipponese Sword 
Song,” Fay Foster; “Swing Low, Sweet, Chariot” (Negro spiritual), 
‘Nobody Knows de Trouble I’ve Seen,” H. T. Burleigh. 


*The red heart is symbol of truth and loyalty in Japan. 
**Part of Japanese national anthem is used. 


Eleanore Cochran Scoring 


Eleanore Cochran, soprano, who is on an extended tour 
to the Pacific Coast and return, is everywhere meeting 
with fine success. Managers, press and public along the 
way are united in declaring her work to be of the best, 
and her act one of the biggest things in vaudeville. Not 
only does this apply to her singing, but a rarely artistic 
atmosphere pervades even the scenery. During her stay 
in Washington, Lady Duff Gordon had very much to say 
in praise of the settings and even went so far as to ask 
»ermission to copy a lamp shade which particularly struck 
her fancy. In Boston, a duplication was requested, and 
several music publishers declared that with few excep- 
tions no act has received such ovations in the history of 
vaudeville in that city. 


Frederick Gunster Wins peakaree in Chicago 
Chicago critics and public became acquainted with the 
vocal art of Frederick Gunster, the American tenor, only 
recently when he gave his first recital in that city, and, 
to quote the vernacular, “put it over” in most convincing 
style. Of his personality and art, Herman Devries wrote 
in the Chicago American: “Mr. Gunster is a_ successful 
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importation, successful in personality and singing—a tenor 
who makes you forget he is a tenor, but not that he is an 
artist. Elis voice is of suave, delightful quality, easy in 
emissicn and trained toward excellent enunciation and 
shading.” 


Merle Alcock’s Five Boston Appearances 
A record of five engagements in Boston since December 
and all of them appearances at Symphony Hall is the un- 
usual accomplishment of Merle Alcock, whose beautiful 
contralto voice and splendid art are fast ‘placing her in the 
forefront of American concert singers. Engaged as soloist 
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for “the Messiah” with the Handel and Haydn Society 
on December 24, Mrs. Alcock was immediately reen 
gaged for another appearance with this society on Feb 
ruary 17, when she will sing the “Hora Novissima.” On 
January 22, Mrs. Alcock made her debut with the Boston 
ate has ‘Orchestra at Symphony Hall, singing the con- 
tralto role in Mahler’s second symphony. An immediate 
re-engagement followed, for on February this 
singer’s second appearance with Dr. Muck’s when 


3, came 
forces, 








PALM BEACH 


LESTER DONAHUE AND A RED BUG AT 
The pianist is spending a few weeks at Palm Beach 
friends and is shown driving his host's red bug auto. He writes 
“I am feeling great down here and getting fat for the first time 


with some 





in ages.” Mr. Donahue, whose light weight has kept him out of 
the army, will be back in New York in time to play with the 
Haarlem Philharmonic Society on February 20. He played a large 
number of Red Cross benefit concerts on the Pacific Coast during 
the early part of the winter and will also give one at Palm Beach 
before returning, thus doing his bit 

the work was repeated. Immediately following this con 
cert the management communicated with Messrs. Haensel 

relative to a third date for Mrs. Alcock, which 


and Jones, 
has been arranged for March 26, when she will make her 
third appearance with this orchestra in one season, singing 
the contralto music in Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion.” 

Learning the difficult contralto role in Mahler’s work in 
the short space of two weeks and singing it from memory, 
Merle Alcock won the tribute of the Boston press. Of 
Mrs. Alcock’s singing the Boston Transcript said, “The 
clear texture, the soft vibrancy of Mme. Alcock’s tones 
was at one with the voice of the song of entreaty,” while 
the Globe wrote, “Not soon is to be forgotten the beauty 
of Mme, Alcock’s voice, warm and vibrant with color and 
feeling.” As final confirmation of her impression comes 
the words of the Boston Herald, which regretfully re 
marks, “Would that Mahler had given Mme. Alcock better 
music for her rich and beautiful voice.” 


Godowsky Held in Canada 


Leopold Godowsky, pianist, had trouble 
in Canada recently, owing to regulations. The 
Ottawa Government was inclined to refuse him a passport 
to return to the United States, on the ground that he is not 
only an Austrian but an officer in the Austrian Army. It 
appears that when Godowsky became head of the Royal 
Meisterschule, in Vienna, he was de facto an officer and 
was compelled to wear a uniform on state occasions. (His 
picture, thus attired, has been published in the Musical 
Courier.) However, he is now an American citizen, hav 
ing taken out final papers renouncing his allegiance to 
Austria before the war. At this writing, Godowsky’ 
trouble in Canada has been regulated and he is filling his 
contracted engagements in the United States 


the celebrated 
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Madame Heglon 

Seven years with Criticos, 
CONTRALTO Grand Opera 
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Dalila in operatic version of 
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ment with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, New York. 
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CONCERTS IN GREATER NEW YORK 








TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 5 
Mendelssohn Glee Club 


On Tuesday evening, February 5, the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club, Louis Koemmenich, conductor, held its sec- 
ond private concert of this season, at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, which marked its first appearance in that 
hall There a large and representative audience 
on hand 

rhe entirely successful program opened with the 
March of the Pioneers” (Converse); “The Lamp in 
the West,” a delightful number by Parker, which was 
effectively given, and “The Rose and the Gar- 
dener” (Thorn-Mac Dowell) 

rhe club stands among the finest men's organizations 
in the country. Their work is always of great interest 
and never fails to give not only satisfaction but a cer- 
tain amount of enjoyment—a pleasure that is not usu- 
lly created by the average glee club because the main 
im in many seems to be for personal gain, The sterl- 
ing work of the Mendelssohn Glee Club, however, indi- 
fectly, compels immediate recognition, Perhaps much 
if the club’s success is due to the fine ability and un- 
tiring efforts of Mr. Koemmenich, whose standing as a 
conductor has long been established. In addition to 
his training of the men, he shows good choice in the 
election of numbers for all the programs. 

Chere were four new numbers on the last concert’s 
program. These included: “The Death of Minnehaha” 
(Harling), “The Vagabond Lover” (Bornschein), “The 
Kiltie’s March” (Murchison), and “At the Crossroads” 
(Bartholomew) The second and last of these were 
particularly pleasing and were well rendered, 

Other choral numbers included “The Musical Trust” 
(Hadley), “Shadow March” (Protheroe), and “Prayer 
of Thanksgiving,” by Kremser. 

May Peterson was an admirable assisting soloist. 
Her singing of the Carmen aria, “Je dis que rien ne 
pouvante” was thoroughly artistic and she received 
applause Her second group contained “Aux 
temps des Vées” (Koechlin), “Il pleut des pétales de 
’ (Rhene-Baton), and “Le Papillon” (Fourdrain), 
French songs Miss Peterson was exceedingly 
She discloses a voice of much beauty and ex- 

Her diction was good and she brought 
of the into ber graceful interpre- 
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Alfred Kastner was another assisting artist, whose 
harp solos proved interesting. His numbers were “Con- 
olation” (Liszt) and “Fantasy” (Saint-Saéns). 


St. Cecilia Club Concert 


\t the Waldorf-Astoria, on Tuesday evening, February 

Victor Harris conducted the second private concert of 
his St. Cecilia Club singers, and not only attracted the 
usual select and discriminative audience which never fails 
to attend these events, but also demonstrated that he is a 
musician and conductor who is not content to rest on his 
iaurels and allow the St. Cecilia merely to maintain a high 
degree of finish in its performances. From concert to 
concert this body shows unabating improvement, and in 
many respects now is the best singing organization of its 
kind in this country, 

As the concert of last week marked the twenty-fifth in 
the regular series of subscription concerts, the entire pro- 
gram consisted of music specially composed for and dedi- 
cated to the St. Cecilia Club. First of all there was a very 
melodious and inspiriting “Invocation to St. Cecilia,” by 
Victor Harris himself, and very impressively performed. 
George Chadwick's “The Bluebells of New England” and 
“Dolly” came next, and followed Victor Harris’ delicate 
and skillfully colored “The Rose Sings” and Louis Victor 
Saar's “Old English Madrigal” and Brockway'’s “The 
Nightingale” and “The Frog” were other examples of ap- 
pealing singing and ingratiating delivery. Bruno Huhn’s 
“Blest Pair of Sirens,” Liza Lehmann's “Endymion,” Mrs. 
Beach's “Dusk in June” and “Dolladine,” and Victor Har- 
“Venice” ended the charming program with the proper 
climax of interest 

In songs by Tschaikowsky, German, V. Harris, Burleigh 
and Lily Strickland, Reed Miller won pronounced tributes 
of admiration for his fresh toned and subtly projected 
voice and his very feeling and intelligent interpretations. 
The songs by Lily Strickland from her cycle, “A Beggar at 
Love's Gate,” made an tinusual impression because of their 
melodiousness, harmonic strength and fidelity to the spirit 
and construction of the text. 
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“Electra,” with Damrosch Music 


lt is hardly the place here to describe the tragedy of 
“Electra,” which has kept glorious the renown of Sophocles 
for twenty centuries, Those who wish to study Greek 
drama will want more than a few columns of newspaper 
review, and will go to the proper histories of literature 
and translations of the drama for light and information. 
During its long career, while nations, races, empires grew 
and perished, the imposing grandeur of “Electra” has in- 
spired ‘much music. Last Wednesday afternoon, February 
6, New York had the opportunity of hearing new music 
to the ancient tragedy, music composed by one of the city’s 
eminent citizens, Walter Damrosch. Carnegie Hall was 
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filled for the occasion, and the attention of the public was 
remarkably close during the entire performance. No doubt 
the drama was the great attraction, for the play has not 
been tampered with to make an opera book. 

The music Walter Damrosch has written is purely inci- 
dental. It heightens the dramatic intensity at times and 
supplies an occasional entrance, eXit, dance and song. None 
of it is intended to stand alone without the drama. There 
are no symphonic movements suitable for concert per- 
formance, In this self abnegation Walter Damrosch has 
shown greater artistic instinct than if he had obtruded 
independent musical numbers into the play and delayed or 
distorted for an instant the unimprovable drama of 
Sophocles. His music is frankly decorative to the action 
and not a structural part of the play. He has wisely re- 
frained from trying to be Greek in musical style. No one 
knows just what the old Greek style was, and the scale 
in use today is not the untempered scale of the ancients. 
Even the ancient music, if it existed, would sound different 
in the modern tuning. And then there are no ancient 
Greeks alive to hear the Damrosch music. The com- 
poser wrote therefore for modern hearers. To have used 
the flute and lyre and imitated the Dorian or Phrygian or 
lonian modes would have been to court disaster, As it is, 
Waiter Damrosch has written modern and agreeable music 
for the audiences of today, and music that fits in admirably 
with the scenes and situations. Could more be asked? The 
score was performed by the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by the composer, who is the regular con- 
ductor of this orchestra. The cast was as follows: 

THE CAST 
Guardian, fosterfather of Orestes...... seeeeeesees Fuller Mellish 
Orestes, son of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra........... Fred Eric 
Pylades, friend of Orestes Benjamin Kauser 
Chorus of Argive maidens: 

Diantha Pattison 

Marthena Barrie 

Mabel Vanet 

Mildred Kirsh 

lice Martin 

Mata Heineman 

Solvejg la Mard 


Rosepha Chisholm 
Louise Mertens 
Eleanor Hutchison 
Esther M. Waterman 
Rachel Morton Harris 
Frances Grayson 
Grace Cowie 
Elizabeth Lennox 
Electra, daughter of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra....Miss Anglin 
Chrysothemis, sister of Orestes and Electra..... Madeline Delmar 
Melrose Pitman 
, { Melanie Avery 
Batsheba Askowith 
panes de das Florence Wollersen 


Attendants on Chrysothemis 


Clytemnestra, Queen of Argos 
Attendants on Clytemnestra: 
Louise Killinger 
Anita Day 
Ola Davis 
Sarah Shirley 


Beatrice Wanger 
Mare loebell 
Louis James Bartels 
William Bayne 
Elizabeth Eyre 
Aegisthos, husband of Clytemnestra...... 
Attendants on Aecgisthos: 
Oscar Wiedhass 


Wee cae Mitchell Harris 


Samuel Gorn 
Henry Morgan 
Vocal solos by Rachel Morton Harris 


Home Symphony; Ganz and Stiles, Soloists 


At the Home Symphony concert, Carnegie Hall, on 
Wednesday evening, February 6, the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, Josef Stransky, leading, played Dvorak’s “New World” 
symphony, “The Swan of Tuonela,” Sibelius, and the 
“Tannhauser” overture. 

Rudolph Ganz gave a very picturesque and effective 
reading of the Liszt A major concerto. The audience ad- 
mired the technical and musical perfection of his playing, 
and called him back a dozen times, evidently wishing to 
hear further numbers from him: 

Vernon Stiles, in uniform, sang a group of three English 
songs in place of the announced aria from “Tosca,” the 
orchestra parts of which did not arrive, and the familiar 
“O Paradiso” aria from “L’Africaine.” Mr. Stiles was in 
excellent voice, and by his excellent singing won the favor 
of the audience, which crowded the house. 


Rudolf Larsen, Violinist 


Rudolf Larsen, an assistant at one time to Leopold Auer, 
gave a recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, on Wednesday 
afternoon, February 6. His first two numbers were the 
Handel sonata, E major, and the Bach chaconne for violin 
alone, in which he displayed a tone of sweet, even quality 
and good technic. His other numbers included concerto 
in F sharp minor (Ernst); “Danish Melody” (arranged 
by Percy Grainger) ; two old Irish airs, “Danny Boy” and 
“Has Sorrow Thy Young Days Shaded?” (arranged by 
Rudolf Larsen) ; “Zephir” (Hubay), “Havanaise,” (Saint- 
Saéns), and polonaise, A major (Wieniawski). 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 7 


Maurice Dumesnil, Pianist 


Fresh from his artistic successes in Europe and South 
America, Maurice Dumesnil, pianist, introduced himself 
to a large and deeply interested audience at Carnegie Hall 
last Thursday afternoon, February 7, and won warm ap- 
probation from his discriminative hearers. 

No trifler on the keyboard is Dumesnil, who elected to 
choose as his most representative numbers, Schumann's 
“Etudes Symphoniques,” and Chopin’s B flat minor sonata. 
At once he established his sterling musicianship by the 
manner in which he performed those works, than which 
none in the pianistic repertoire is a more severe test of a 
players mental grasp, artistic breadth, and technical control. 
Equipped in all the knowledge and skill necessary now- 
adays for a virtuoso of the front flight, Dumesnil proved 
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that the reputation he had earned prior to his debut, was 
founded on solid merit and legitimate achievements. The 
hrst movement of the sonata, and the finale of the “Etudes” 
showed also that Dumesnil has a fiery temperament and 
the ability to construct an exciting climax. 

In two Albeniz numbers, a Mendelssohn capriccio, and 
the Paganini-Liszt “Campanella,” the performer scored 
with the finer graces of touch and technic. His tonal 
palette includes vivid as well as pastel shades, and his 
dynamics were revealed (on a particularly responsive 
piano) as ranging from fluttering pianissimo to the kind 
of fortissimo that is intense sound without degenerating 
into brassy clangor. 


Philharmonic Society; Max Rosen, Soloist 


Max Rosen again gave his admirers cause for much 
pleasure when he played the Brahms violin concerto at the 
Philharmonic concerts last Thursday evening and Friday 
afternoon, under the sympathetic leadership of Josef 
Stransky. The young artist proved that he possesses the 
technical and musical understanding necessary to encom- 
pass the larger lives and deeper contents of so formidable 
a work as the Brahms concerto, and he gave an astonish- 
ingly virile and convincing performance of it. The Rosen 
tone lost none of its sweetness or charm in the “big” utter- 
ance and when the Jad finished his trying test he was made 
so much of by the audience that he had to return to the 
platform time and again to acknowledge the applause. 

Tschaikowsky’s E minor symphony had a splendidly vital 
and picturesque reading at the hands of Stransky and his 
always expert and resourceful players. Vincent d’Indy’s 
“Medée” suite proved to be music of much color, charm, 
and intellectual import. 


Marjorie Church, Pianist 


Marjorie Church gave a recital in Aeolian Hall, on 
Thursday afternoon, February 7, in which she proved her- 
self to be an artist of very high rank. Her tone is in- 
variably beautiful, whether loud or soft; her use of the 
pedal is always discreet, being neither too much nor too 
little; her legato is fine, and her staccato crisp and clear. 
Too much praise cannot be given to this young artist's 
rhythm, which is strong and inflexible when necessary and 
yielding to modifications when the music requires such 
treatment. . 

The most pretentious work on the program was Schu- 
mann’s G minor sonata, not one of the composer’s most 
attractive compositions, but worthy of an occasional per- 
formance. Marjorie Church succeeded admirably in the 
robust style of Schumann—a composer whose full chords 
are seldom inviting to feminine hands. She was equally 
at home in dreamy and poetical, brilliant and pretty pieces. 
Her program was quite unconventional and put together 
with skill, showing the hand of the experienced artist who 
has already won the admiration of English and German 
audiences. It was as follows: Andante con Variozoni, 
Haydn; menuet, Rameau, and guigue, Loeilly, transcribed 
by Godowsky; sonata in G minor, Schumann; “Hommage 
Ebell ; “Francaise,” Godowsky ; F minor etude, Liszt ; etude, 
Scriabin; barcarolle, Liadow; prelude, Rachmaninoff. 


National Opera Club 


The regular fortnightly meeting of the National Opera 
Club, Mme. von Klenner, founder and president, took 
place in the ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel Feb- 
ruary 7. Following the business meeting, in which many 
important matters concerning the club, contributions to- 
ward a Government “song hall,” etc., were discussed, the 
regular musical features were presented. Carl Fiqué gave 
an illustrated talk on Berlioz’s “Faust,” playing excerpts 
from the work. This was most interesting, was presented 
in lively fashion, and was warmly applauded. George Ham- 
lin, the well known tenor, and Charles Isaacson, musical 
editor of the New York Globe, spoke on “Community 
Opera,” and had the attention of their listeners every mo- 
ment, for this matter is the one which comes under the 
special interest and propaganda of this club. Mr. Hamlin, 
especially, made so vital points tellingly delivered. Helen 
Romanoff, soprano, sang the air from “Le Cid,” and Carlo 
Tuzzo, tenor, sang one from “Manon.” A feature which 
was grected with enthusiasm was the fine talk by an Italian 
army officer, Commander Cattopani. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 8 
John Powell, Pianist 


A novel program and one full of interest was given by 
John Powell, pianist, at Aeolian Hall, New York, Friday 
evening, February 8, the proceeds of the recital being de- 
voted to the fund of the American Friends of Musicians 
in France. Mr. Powell had apparently met with a mishap 
to his left thumb, but this was apparent to the eyes only; 
his playing, as usual, was characterized by brilliance and 
finish of execution. It was an all American program 
that Mr. Powell selected, beginning with his own varia- 
tions and double fugue on a theme of F. C. Hahr, a former 
teacher of Mr. Powell before his work with Leschetizky. 
The work is a brilliant one and was well received. Three 
dances, a minuet, mazurka, and valse, by F. C. Hahr, 
formed the second group of the evening’s music. One 
gratefully recalls Mr. Powell’s crisp staccato in the minuet, 
the brilliance he gave to the mazurka, 

“At the Fair, Sketches of American Fun,” by John 
Powell, was played next. The program notes stated that 
“the composer does not flatter himself that he has written 
in this suite music of profound meaning and importance. 
His intention was to give vivid, if somewhat idealized, 
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impressions of local color, characteristic of the lighter and 
more relaxed moments of Americans.” “The Hoochee 
Coochee Dance.” “The Circassian Beauty,” “Merry-Go- 
Round,” “Clowns,” “Snake Charmer,” and “The Banjo 
Picker” are sketches from the Midway of a Southern fair, 
charmingly conceived and evidently finding sympathetic 
response from the audience. The applause was generous 
and prolonged, and the “Merry-Go-Round” and “The 
Banjo Picker” it was necessary to repeat. 

Daniel Gregory Mason’s “The Whippoorwill” and “The 
Quiet Hour,” MacDowell’s “The Deserted Farm” and 
“Hungarian,” and Mr. Powell’s “Poeme erotique” and 
“Pioneer Dance” formed the closing group. The pianist 
brought to the four Mason and MacDowell numbers the 
same intelligence and art which marked the playing of his 
own compositions. That he is a poet as well as a pianist, 
his performance of the first three of these numbers 
proved, “The Whippoorwill” perhaps being the most ex- 
quisitely done of the three. The dash and vigor of the 
“Hungarian” made a repetition necessary. His “Poeme 
erotique” and “Pioneer Dance” also met a hearty recep- 
tion, continued and enthusiastic applause bringing the play- 
ing of two encores. The audience tried hard to get a 
third, but doubtless bethought itself of the composer- 
pianist’s troublesome thumb, and desisted. 

Mr. Powell proved that an evening of interesting and 
beautiful music can be provided from “made in America” 
compositions, 


Charles W. Clark and Arthur Shattuck 


At Aeolian Hall on Friday afternoon, February 8, 
Charles W. Clark, baritone, and Arthur Shattuck, pianist, 
gave a recital for the benefit of fatherless children of 
France, Mr. Shattuck began with the d’Albert suite in 
D minor, and ended with the Busoni arrangement of a 
Liszt polonaise, including shorter pieces by Brahms, 
Rameau, Henselt, Berlioz and Mozart in his program. Mr. 
Shattuck’s playing showed all its customary brilliance and 
technical finish. He has deep musical insight, poetical con- 
ception and unusual interpretative variety. He also has the 
good habit of seeking compositions which are out of the 
ordinary repertoire. It was intefesting to hear, for in- 
stance, the Thalberg fantasy on the serenade and minuet 
from Mozart’s “Don Juan,” though it is hardly a number 
which one would care to listen to often. Mr. Shattuck’s 
performances aroused unstinted applause. One of his en- 
core numbers was the Sinding “Marche Grotesque,” which 
he did capitally. 

Charles W. Clark sang a group of Russian songs, the 
three Villon ballades of Debussy, and a mixed group, in- 
cluding several American songs. Mr. Clark’s work on the 
concert platform always has been distinguished by his 
unusual mental, vocal and musical powers. He was best 
in the “Ballade des femmes de Paris,” which won him a 
hearty recall, in answer to which he sang Debussy’s “Man- 
doline” splendidly. His concluding number, Gilberté’s 
“Devil’s Love Song,” evidently caught the fancy of the 
audience. It is a very effective number, especially when 
interpreted by an artist of Mr. Clark’s caliber. 

The artist pair, Shattuck and Clark, were well matched, 
and all those who have the true interest of American music 
at heart must rejoice especially over two such serious and 
successful representatives from the ranks of our native 
performances. 

Duncan Dancers 


Anna, Therese, Irma, Liesa, Gretel and Erica Duncan, 
the pupils of Isadora Duncan, gave their seventh New 
York performance this season, at Carnegie Hall, on Fri- 
day evening, February & The audience was a large and 
representative one. NAS Oe 

The program opened with the overture “Iphigenia in 
Aulis” (Gluck) played by the Little Symphony, George 
Barrere. conductor, which was followed by scenes from 
“Iphigenia” charmingly given by the ensemble led by Anna. 
“Greek Maidens Play at Ball by the Seashore” was a naive 
bit of work, in which the girls displayed their remarkable 
grace and litheness. The keynote of the Duncan dancers’ 
success is no doubt due to their being absolutely natural 
in all of their movements and gestures, and possessing a 
freedom from all artificiality. 

“Dance of the Amazons” was danced by Anna, Therese, 
Irma and Liesa and in the riotous “Bacchantes,” Liesa was 
Musetia, “Sicilienne” was portrayed by Anna, Liesa and 
Therese and Bacchanale by Irma and the ensemble. 

In the second part of the program the Schubert suite 
of waltzes and dances created an unusual amount of ap- 
plause. The Marche Lorraine (Ganne) was the final num- 
ber. George Barrere supplied incidental flute solos be- 
iween the numbers. 


Max Gegna, Cellist 


Max Gegna, cellist, gave a recital at the Waldorf-Astoria 
on the evening of February 8, playing the following inter- 
esting program: Sonata (Corelli), fantasie (Davidoff), the 
adagio from the Dvorak cello concerto, “Elfentanz” (Pop- 
per), “Summer Eve” (Herman Behr), “Legenda” (Israel 
Joseph) and tarantelle (Popper). A select audience filled 
the Myrtle Room, of which the proportions give delightful 
opportunity for the intimate recital, and_on this occasion 
showed to fine advantage the beauty of Mr. Gegna’s tone 
and the musicianly character of his renderings. His play- 
ing was beautiful and received enthusiastic applause. The 
program was planned thoughtfully and sustained the hear- 
er’s interest from the opening Corelli number to the 
familiar and beautiful Popper tarantelle at the close. 

Israel Joseph supplied piano accompaniments for the 
whole program, including his own composition. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9 


—_— 


Philharmonic Society; Elman, Soloist 


The Philharmonic Society concert at Carnegie Hall, on 
Saturday evening, February 9, presented for orchestral 
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numbers the “Don Giovanni” overture, with the Busoni 
ending, and the Rachmaninoff second symphony. The 
overture was given a spirited performance under Josef 
Stransky, and the symphony, which has been played several 
times before this season, requires no fresh notice here. 
Mischa Elman was the soloist, playing the Beethoven 
concerto. lf there is one thing which Mischa Elman 
plays exceedingly well, it is this same concerto. For 
purity, refinement of tone and perfection of phrasing, it is 
hard to imagine anything finer than the slow movement of 
the concerto as played by Mr. Elman Saturday evening. 
He was in his best form, and played like the great master 
he is when, as on this occasion, his heart and soul are in 
the work. The audience was not slow to appreciate the 
fact that it was hearing Elman at his very best, and at 
the conclusion there was a loud, continued storm of ap- 
plause which called the soloist baek again and again. 


Rubinstein Club; Mabel Garrison, Soloist 


These are war times, and in compliance with the United 
States Fuel Administrator’s orders, the New York Rubin- 
stein Club, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, president, was 
obliged to postpone its second private concert of the season, 
which was scheduled to take place on Tuesday evening, 
January 29, to Saturday evening, February 9. Such a 
change naturally caused much confusion, but the large 
number of music lovers who gathered in the grand ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria last Saturday evening, felt 
amply repaid for every inconvenience and that such a splen- 
did musical treat was well worth waiting for. The Rubin- 
stein Choral of one hundred and fifty voices is one which 
enjoys considerable renown as an organization of the first 
rank. Conductor William Rogers Chapman understands 
fully the art of directing choral bodies, and has brought the 
singers up to a very high standard. One of the finest things 
they did was Reinhold Herman’s “Greek Song,” in which 
beauty of tone and nuance made it a work of unusual ex- 
cellence. Harry Vibbard’s “Daisy Song” had to be re- 
peated in part before the audience would permit the pro- 
gram to continue. Another number especially enjoyed was 
Josephine Sherwood’s “Fairy Lullaby,” and Victor Harris’ 
“Mexican Folksong” was warmly applauded. Mildenberg’s 
arrangement of Tennyson's choric song set to Rubinstein’s 
“Larghetto” served to show to advantage the ability of the 
choral to do twelve part songs in fine style. The other 
choral numbers of the evening were Mabel C. Osborne's 
“Pack Clouds Away,” Huntington Woodman’s “Bitter for 
Sweet,” Clarence Dickinson’s “ Music When Soft Voices 
Die,” Kramer’s “At Morning,” Hallett Gilberté’s delightful 
“You Is Jes’ as Sweet,” and Oley Speaks’ “Morning.” 

Mabel Garrison, the popular soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, was the soloist of the evening. A favorite 
with the Rubinstein Club, Miss Garrison not only renewed 
her popularity with those who had heard her before, but 
added to her list of admirers all those for whom this was 
the first pleasure. In the polonaise from “Mignon” 
(Thomas), Miss Garrison’s consummate dramatic art had 
ample opportunity for its display. She gave a group which 
comprised Saint-Saéns’ “Le Bonheur est chose legere,” 
Fourdrain’s “Chanson Norwegienne” and Decreus’ “L’oi- 
seau bleu” with rare vocal beauty, although her audience 
seemed to prefer her songs in English. These included 
“Crying of Water,” Campbell-Tipton; “Pirate Dreams,” 
Huerter; “Baby,” George Siemonn; “Reynardine,” an Irish 
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folksong, and the old Swedish folksong which has been 
associated with Jenny Lind, “When I Was Seventeen.” She 
also gave a Spanish folksong, “Tu,” and the charming 
Norwegian echo song, “Kom Kjyra.” Her audience in- 
sisted upon additional numbers, among which was a spir- 
ited rendering of “Dixie.” The program opened with 
Howe’s “The Battle Hymn of the Republic’ and closed 
with “The Star Spangled Banner,” in which Miss Garrison 
and the choral were joined by the audience. 

Special praise is due Alice M. Shaw, accompanist for the 
Rubinstein Club, whose work at the piano added materially 
to the success of the program. George Siemonn played 
Miss Garrison’s accompaniments with sympathetic under- 
standing. 

At the fourth musicale of the club, which will be given 
on Saturday afternoon, February 16, Captain Vernon 
Stiles, tenor, and Sergeant David Hochstein, violinist, will 
be the soloists. Under the auspices of the club, Mme 
Galli-Curci will give a recital March 4in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, the event taking the place of the March musicale, 


Alma Gluck, Soprano 


Alma Gluck, soprano, gave her only New York recital of 
the season at Carnegie Hall on Saturday afternoon, Feb 
ruary 9. Miss Gluck has one of the loveliest natural voices 
that is heard on our ‘concert stage nowadays. It may be 
said frankly that the quality of her vocalism is not equal 
to that of her voice, but her singing has improved very 
much within the last season or two, The upper register, 
which used to be tight and hard, is much freer now, and 
though she still has a slight tendency to stray below the 
true pitch, that fault too has been to a considerable extent 
corrected, 

It is a real delight to listen to Miss Gluck in such num 
bers as the familiar “O Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me?” 
from Handel’s “Semele,” which she sang with fine musical 
taste and a splendid sense of style. A very interesting 
number also was Liuba’s unaccompanied air from Rimsky 
Korsakoff’s opera, “The Czar’s Bride.” She proved the 
correctness of her sense of pitch in this instance by allow 
ing the piano to play an interlude after she had sung th 
whole first verse through unaccompanied. Miss Gluck 
sings French songs exceedingly well, with good diction and 
excellent accent, as she proved in a group of two seldom 
heard songs of Charpentier and others by Massenet, 
Koechlin and Fourdrain. The concluding group was in 
troduced with a powerful interpretation of the Hebrew 
lament, “Eili, Eili,” with organ accompaniment, and she 
could not avoid singing two of the negro spirituals by 
Harry Burleigh, applause bringers which are eagerly sung 
by nine singers out of ten this winter. 

Eleanor Scheib, at the piano, proved to be an accom 
panist of most unusual ability. Frank Sealy played the organ 
for the one number in which it was used. The audience 
which almost completely filled the hall, enjoyed the excel 
lent work of the artist, whose program was an example of 
good taste and balance. 


Woman’s Musical Alliance; Dillon Compositions 


Compositions of Fannie Dillon of California were fea 
tured on the program at the Hotel Plaza, New York, Sat 
urday afternoon, February 9, when the first public concert 

(Continued on page 25.) 
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Young though he is, Ernesto Berimen, American, 
who gave his first public recital in New 
York yesterday afternoon at Aeolian Mr. 
Hall, can probably claim the honor of qualities, | 
being Mexico's greatest pianist without musical, his touch 
fear of contradiction. However, there variety, and his 
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There is not the faintest trace of noon, and made an exceptionally good 
affectation or exaggeration in this young impression in a programme of quite indi 
artist’s style. He manipulates the key- yidual character 
board with a firm, virile hand. Con- Mr. Berdimen_ interpreted all this 
scientious in his regard for the demands music in an authoritative manner, with 


of the composer, he is satisfied to trans- 
clearly and correctly, sense of rhythm He is an interesting 
without attempting to turn and twist de- 
tails of phrase, rhythm and accent for 
the sake of startling effect. 


His fingers are fleet and accurate. His 


weight and delicacy. Mr. Ernesto Berimen’s recital brought 
a goodly number of people to the Aco 
resilient.—New York lian Hall in the afternoon His pro 


disclosed some good 
His tone was full and always Mr. Bertimen has a modest and unas 
showed considerable 
rhythm was good. 
There was virility in his playing and a 
sense of style.—New York Sun. The audience was sufficiently enthusi 
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fie played a minuetto by j 

Rhythmically and in tonal gradu 
ations he made it attractive. 


to his interpretative task with a frank- with a strong yet extremely musical unusual and especially interesting music 
ness and straightforward sincerity that touch. He puts life and emotion into There is a good, manly strength to 
offers a pleasant antidote to the posturing his numbers.—New York Herald. Mr. Bertimen’s playing and a sense of 
and posing, the strutting and storming, —_- : the musical import of the various and 
the shivelitag and smirking one so often A new pianist, Ernesto Bertimen, ap- often contrasting things he played 
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a firm yet pleasing touch and a splendid 


addition to the season's list of pianists 
Evening Mail. 


gramme was a curiously varied one 
which comprised compositions by Handel, 
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suming manner that is refreshing His 
performance was commendable for its 
good taste and musicianly feeling 
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Lydia Locke Interested in American Songs 

Lydia Locke, booked for several important engagements 
in the Middle West and in Canada, !s busily engaged in 
the preparation of her repertoire of arias and new songs 
for these recitals. Miss Locke always has been interested 
in the work of young American composers and ready to 
hear new works which she believes worthy. 

Her vocal ability was thoroughly demonstrated and her 
musical reputation firmly established during the régime 
f Oscar Hammerstein in London, when she sang with 
brilliant Juliet, Marguerite, Butterfly and other 
leading roles. Since coming to America, her fame has 
grown until now she is fully occupied with her concert 
work. Two years ago, at a performance of “The Veiled 
Prophets” in St. Louis, Miss Locke scored so tremendously 
that the most conservative critics acclaimed her as one of 
he best artists who had ever sung in St. Louis. Her fresh, 

ung voice and her delightfully attractive stage presence 
vere not forgotten, and she was re-engaged this year as 
tar soloist of the Society Fashion Pageant, which is 
held in St. Louis this week. But, as the Scotch 
remarked, “the best laid plans of men and 
mice gang aft agley,” and instead of delighting St. Louis 
afresh, the prima donna is nursing a cold in her 
New York home. She will sing in Buffalo next week with 
Lund’s Symphony Orchestra, her principal number being 
the familiar “Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto,” an aria which 
Mi Locke particularly well and with which she 
has always attained great success. Later in the season 
he will fll several dates in Canada and in the spring goes 
to the Pacific Coast for a number of appearances which are 
booked 
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Wynne Pyle’s Fourth Detroit Symphony Date 

When Wynne Pyle appears as soloist with the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, on February 24, it will be the fourth 
time this season that this charming pianist has played with 
that organization. During the month of October, Miss 
Pyle played at three concerts on tour with this orchestra, 
Her en 
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coring a remarkable success on each occasion 


WYNNE PYLE, 


One of the season's busiest pianists. 


a fourth appearance is therefore not to be 
Some other February dates of this brilliant 
February 14, London, Canada, with London 
Orchestra; February 18, Altoona, Pa., joint 
May Peterson; February 19, Baltimore, Md., 
String Quartet 
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Baltimore 
Well Known Singers at Camp Merritt 
the bass-baritone, together with Grace 


and William Wheeler, who 
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form the quartet of soloists at St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
New York, gave a program for the soldiers at Camp Mer- 
ritt on February 5. Such an aggregation of excellent artists 
aroused the unbounded enthusiasm of the men and the 
program originally planned was more than doubled by the 
encores demanded. 


“Catch ’em Young,” Says Theo Karle 


“Much may be done with a Scotsman if you catch him 
young enough,” writes an English cynic. Theo Karle, 
who is not an English cynic, but a very enthusiastic Amer- 
ican tenor, says the remark is also true of singers. 
“Much may be done with a singer if you catch him young” 
is the way he paraphrases the saying, with the infinite 
wisdom of his twenty-some years. This he reasoned out 
for an interviewer recently, in the following way: 

“Most people take up- singing. much too. late in life. 
They try to win success in other walks of endeavor, and 
when they are old and, perhaps a little tired, they find 
they have enough money to study music comfortably. They 
pay large fees to some broken down operatic singer and 
expect to become a ready made artist in one year. I say, 
like Lord Dunsany’s Englishman, who was asked to cross 
a London ‘street without his silk hat, ‘It simply can’t be 
done!’ To teach one anything well, you must begin early. 
I admit that certain exercises must not be made upon the 
vocal chords before they are developed, but years of pa- 
tient work must be done before the brilliancy can be 
applied. é 

“Catch the boys and girls early. Let them know and 
understand good music, and sing in time and tune, before 
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physical development takes them to a point where defects 
cannot be remedied. Teach them to take care of the 
most perfect organ ever produced—the human _ singing 
mechanism. Then when they grow up it won't be so 
hard for them to pitch a clear, good note properly, and 
evolve simple harmonies for it before the serious work 
of a professional career is undertaken.” 


Winifred Byrd Recital, February 27 

The postponed recital of Winifred Byrd, an American 
pianist, will take place at Aeolian Hall, New York, on 
Wednesday afternoon, February 27. Her program is the 
following: Fantasie (Mozart); presto (Scarlatti) ; “Mo- 
ment Musicale” (Schubert); “Moto Perpetuo” (Weber) ; 
etude, A flat major, prelude, D minor, and sonate, B flat 
minor (Chopin); nocturne (Grieg); “Witches’ Dance” 
(MacDowell) and tarantella (“Venezia e Napoli”), by 
Liszt. 


Vecsey’s “Poisoned Flower” 

Armand Vecsey’s delightfully characteristic music 
and Thamara Swirskaya’s soulful pantomiming (aided by 
her clever company) are responsible for the success of 
“The Poisoned Flower,” the Chinese piece which now is a 
part of the regular nightly bill at the Comedy Theatre 
here. 
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Marie McCormick, Soprano 


A representative of the Musicat Courter recently heard 
Marie McCormick, soprano, at a private recital in Marx E. 
Oberndorfer’s Fine Arts Building studio in Chicago. The 
possessor of a beautiful organ, Miss McCormick san 
with consummate art “Bois Epais” (Lully), “Patrol” 
(Bach) and “Rose in the Bud” (Dorothy. Forster). The 
young soprano, who hails from St. Paul, will make a 
concert tour of Minnesota, the Dakotas and Montana, re- 
turning to Chicago in the fall, where she will enter the 
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MARIE McCORMICK, 
Soprano. 
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musical field professionally. Miss McCormick has built 
a special program of songs of the Allies and folksongs. 
These will probably be given before clubs and schools, as 
Miss McCormick has made a special study of educational 
programs. 


Only Lila Robeson Would Do 


When a person’s home town is so eager to have one 
present at a Jubilee Festival, that it will dispatch a special 
messenger to complete the arrangements, it is a sign that 
such a person is of considerable importance. The Fort- 
nightly Musical Club of Cleveland celebrates its twenty- 
fifth anniversary the second week in February, There are 
three evening and two matinee concerts scheduled, in addi- 
tion to a club luncheon and various meetings. The con- 
cert on Wednesday evening, February 13, held in the 
Statler ballroom, was called the “Home Coming Artists.” 
The most prominent of Cleveland’s artists, Lila Robeson, 
is a member of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

The problem that confronted the committee of arrange- 
ments was how to get Miss Robeson to Cleveland for the 
concert, letters and other methods having failed. The 
president of the club came to New York and conferred 
with the Metropolitan management, which consented to 
release the artist providing it did not interfere with their 
own plans. This being too indefinite, it remained for W. 
R. Warner to go to New Yogk and get the definite con- 
sent to allow Miss Robeson to go to Cleveland for this 
appearance. He immediately telegraphed the good news 
to his club and no doubt Miss Robeson received one of the 
greatest ovations of her life. 


“Somewhere in France” 


Anna Fitziu, soprano of the Chicago Opera Association, 
will sing “Somewhere in France,” by May Hartmann, at 
the Biltmore Morning Musicale, Monday, February 18. 

Gordon Kay, baritone, included this same song on his 
program at the Princess Theater, New York, Sunday even- 
ing, February 3, and Mme. Vicarino sang it at the concert 
given in the ballroom of the Automobile Club of America, 
Sunday evening, January 27. 
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ANNA FITZIU, 
Soprano, as Tosca, a role in which she achieved marked success 
as a member of the Chicago Opera Association. 





Etta Hamilton Morris Pupil in Recital 


Laura Consaul Ross, contralto, was the outstanding 
feature of the pupils’ recital given by Etta Hamilton Mor- 
ris at her residence-studio, 17 Revere Place, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on Thursday evening February 7, Mrs. Ross is well 
known as a church singer, and was soloist at the recent 
Chaminade concert in the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 

She sang the ditficult “Nadeschda” aria with beautiful 
tone and intense dramatic expression. Her “Traum durch 
die Dammerung” was exquisitely done, as was also the 
“Chinese Lullaby” by Lester, which was repeated. 

Mary Louise Phipard, dramatic soprano, showed 
promise for a bright future. Her voice is one of lovely 
quality, and she handled “Rejoice Greatly” with the ease 
of a veteran, although this was her debut after less than 
one year’s study. Cora Shepardson Diehl, lyric soprano, 
sang “One Fine Day,” from “Madame Butterfly,” with 
pure tone. Her best work was done in Weil’s “Spring 
Song,” with violin obligato. In this number her high 
tones were clear and bell like. Abraham Tolchinsky, 
violinist was an effective assisting artist. 

Mrs. Morris responded to the insistent applause at the 
end of the recital by singing “Chanson Provengale” in her 
usual artistic manner. Alice McNeill was at the piano. 


Mae Hotz Wins at Once 


Among those singers who are rapidly establishing them- 
selves in the favor of America’s musical public must be 
classed Mae Hotz, soprano. “The personality and charm 
of the singer accentuated her really beautiful voice, and 
her audience was her fast friends from the opening num- 
ver,” said the Reading (Pa.) Eagle. Any paper in the 
cities where Miss Hotz has sung might have said it with 
equal truth, for it is indicative of her every appearance. 
The Reading Herald spoke of the “charming quality of 
pure soprano tone” and its “admirable control. She has a 
superbly sweet voice.” Of an engagement with the 
Mozart Club of Pittsburgh, the Dispatch of that city 
spoke of her voice as being “beautifully responsive and 
sympathetic, carrying always the fragile, delicate sense of 
immolation which the music required. In the strictly 
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lyrical moments, her song was delightful in the smoothness 
of tone, neatness of diction and elasticity of phrase.” 
“Those who have heard Miss Hotz do: not need to be 
told of her clearcut and engaging gifts. Her exquisitely 
modulated and finely schooled voice is something that 
cannot be praised too much,” declared the Philadelphia 
Evening Ledger, following her recital in that city, and 
the Record stated that the audience sat entranced, while 
the Public Ledger found it difficult to speak without in- 
‘dulging. in superlatives. “She proved herself an inter- 
preter of more than usual understanding and artistic feel- 
ing, and her ease of manner and exceptionally pleasing 
stage presence did much to accentuate her purely musical 
achievements,” remarked the Philadelphia Telegraph. Not 
only has she scored in concert, but her appearance as Mimi 
in the Philadelphia Operatic Society’s version of “Bo- 





MAE HOTZ, 
Soprano. 


héme” was equally successful. The Inquirer spoke of it 
as a “personal triumph,” the Evening Bulletin felt that 
chief honors were due her, and the other papers were 
equally enthusiastic in their praise. 


Baklanoff as the Miser Knight 
The “Miser Knight,” by Rachmaninoff, was produced at 
the Moscow Grand Opera Theatre in 1905, with George 
Baklanoft in the title role. The libretto is formed by the 
original poem drama by Pushkin, and the excerpt to be 
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GEORGE BAKLANOFF, 
The splendid baritone of the Chicago Opera Association, 
as the miser baron in Rachmaninoff’s “The Miser 
Knight,” a role which he created in 190§ in Moscow. 
Mr. Baklanoff will sing the famous monologue from the 
work with the Russian Symphony Orchestra at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on Saturday evening of this week. 
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given at the Russian Symphony Concert, next Saturday 
evening, will be the monologue that forms the major por- 


a 


tion of the second act. It will be the first opportunity 
that Baklanoff has had to sing in his own language an 
operatic aria by a Russian composer, and some idea will 
be gained as to the reason why he is hailed as one of the 
greatest interpreters of Russian music dramas. 

“I have endeavored to convey in music the exact 
thoughts of the poet, and I have been anxious to clothe 
these thoughts in appropriate musical dress; that is why 
I had to omit the last two lines of the monologue, for 
which I could find no adequate music conception,” said 
Rachmaninoff on his visit to this country, while supervis- 
ing the production of the same scene at the Boston Opera 
House, where it was produced at his own suggestion, 
during his visit to the Hub to appear as guest conductor 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
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DORA 
de PHILLIPPE 


SOPRANO 


CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 








WINS APPROVAL AT 
NEW YORK RECITAL 
AEOLIAN HALL, FEBRUARY 4th 


New York Times: “Dora de Phillippe, soprano of the 
Chicago Opera, lately heard as the child Yniold in 
‘Pelleas et Melisande,’ gave a recital of songs yesterday 
afternoon. She gave airs of Fauré and Saint-Saéns, 
and sang with racy flavor a group of gypsy songs by 
Dvorak.” 


New York Tribune: “Dora de Phillippe is a quicksilvery, 
exotic person to look at and stimulating to hear Her 
lively artistic sense is shown in her selection of songs 
no less than in her characterizing power over them 
The gypsy songs of Dvorak were good to hear again 
and the “Ultima Rosa’ by Zandonai, and three admit 
able and highly dissimilar songs by Alexandre Georges 
proved unusually charming. A delighted audience de 


manded frequent encores and repetitions 


Morning Sun: “Dora de Phillippe, a soprano of the Chi 


cago Opera Company who is visiting this city gave 
a recital with Richard Epstein at the piano. In old and 
modern French songs, a group by Dvordk, and present 
day numbers in English she owed taste and charm in 


give pleasure, 


interpretation Her singing seemed to 
Mother Taught 


and one of the Dvordk lyrics, ‘Songs My 
Me,’ had to be repeated.” 


New York Mail: “When Dora de Phillippe sang the part 
of little Yniold in last week’s “Pelleas and Melisande,”’ 
it was difficult to think it was the child-like € S 
terday afternoon at Aeolian Hall She showed 
versatility in a widely varied program of songs, many 
of which made real demands upon her vocal resources 
She proved herself an agreeable interpreter, particu 
larly of the more intimate type of music.” 


€ 





New York American: “Miss de Phillippe entertained a 
good sized audience at Aeolian Hall Her program 
featured a group of six gypsy songs by the Bohemian 
composer, Dvorak Miss de Phillippe’s voice was re 


vealed to advantage in these unusual selections.” 
New York Herald: “Miss Dora de Phillippe 
the Chicago Opera Company, gave a recital 


yesterday afternoon She pleased not only 
her audience but also its eyes er sot 
sung with a keen sense of their meaning 
interpretation had the advantage of the singer's expe 
ence on the operatic stage, which was evident through 
out the recital.” 





New York Evening Sun “In the afternoon, Dora d 
Phillippe gave a pleasing programme at Aeolian Hall 
made up of old and new French songs, a sheaf of 
Dvorak, and another of modern English ones She 
used her voice tastefully and intelligently, and those 
who heard her gave hearty evidence being pleased.” 
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A great many operatic composers prefer not to 
imitate Richard Wagner so closely that they die in 
February. 

wnsteiindiiiehdiies 

No impresario in this town except Cleofonte 
Campanini, Henry T. Finck points out, ever has 
dared to produce two operatic novelties within three 
days. On Monday evening we had “Le Sauteriot” 
at the Lexington, and on Wednesday the same 
theatre was scheduled to give Mascagni’s “Isabeau.” 


Paper conditions in England remain decidedly 
stringent, and all the London journals have felt the 


force of the shortage very severely. Musical News 
announces that in order to help conserve the supply 
of paper so far as possible that interesting paper 
will cease to be a weekly, and is to appear only on 


the first and third Saturdays of the month here- 
after. 
Salad as 
A letter comes to the Musica, Courter from 


H. FE. Van Surdam, officer in charge of entertain- 
ment for the enlisted men at Kelly Field (San 
Antonio, Texas), asking artists who are to give 
concerts in that vicinity to communicate with him 
as soon as possible. He is anxious to have his 
-command enjoy as much good music as he is able 
to procure for them. 
ctampnsiiimnmeins 
The management of Carnegie Hall, New York, 
should see at once that sufficient programs are regu- 
larly supplied for the concerts there. It often hap- 
pens that late comers are unable to obtain any when 
the hall is full. This is especially unpleasant for 
the critics, who are often compelled to come in late 
after attending another concert, and to scout about 
or appeal to the head usher for the indispensable 
program. 
a Se 
Survivors of the Tuscania disaster report that after 
the ship was struck and while they were waiting to 
board the boats, the American soldiers passed the 
time by singing. That was a fine vindication of the 
value of the musical work which is being done at 
our military camps. When music serves to stimu- 
late and uplift the soldier in times of danger it is 
fulfilling its highest role as far as its relation to the 
fighting man is concerned. 


From week to week this office recewes many com- 
plaints from subscribers of delay in the receipt of 
the Musicat Courter, and wishes to ask thew in- 
dulgence. The delays are not due to the publishers, 
for the paper is printed promptly every week at the 
same time as in the past. They are caused simply 
by the unusual transportation conditions with which 
the post office has to contend, on account of the war. 
Uncle Sam’s mail department does its best with the 
papers, but they are of course subject to some delay 
caused by the disturbing conditions existing at pres- 
ent. The Musica Courter trusts that its readers 
will exercise patience whenever their paper arrives 
a day or two later than it should, 











Music “made in America,” that is, music of 
America, by Americans, and for Americans, was 
used by John Powell, pianist, at a recent recital in 
Aeolian Hall to make up his whole program. The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating, and the hear- 
ing of this recital proved that a program of all- 
American works need not lack in variety, beauty and 
intrinsic worth. Also it proved, to judge by the 
applause, that the hearers were tremendously 
pleased. 

John Philip Sousa is never happier than when he 
is doing something to promote the welfare of his 
boys at the Great Lakes Naval Training Station. 
Last week in Chicago, they were raising money for 
an athletic equipment for the station and Sousa gave 
his favorite baton, one that was presented to him a 
great many years ago, to be auctioned. The price it 
brought—$150, not $120, as the dailies had it— 
gives fresh evidence of the love and respect in which 
the great bandmaster is held by the public. 

a 

W. Henri Zay has discovered a blunder in our 
review of his book: “The Practical Psychology of 
Voice and of Life.” We said that “no vocal student 
or teacher can read this work with much benefit 
cither in direct knowledge or in suggestion.” With- 
out out the sentence is out in its meaning, evi- 
dently. Without doubt without out outrage is done 
to what we meant when we left out out without 
noticing it. Put out in and make Zay say no more 
we have done him injustice in out left out without 
intention. 

——_—_—__—__—_ 

What is this talk of democratizing music? Music 
always has been the most democratic of all the arts. 
To make concert admission fees cheap, or even free, 
does not make music democratic. If the Philhar- 
monic Society plays a Beethoven or Tschaikowsky 
Symphony at Carnegie Hall for $1.50 per seat, the 
same work is not made more democratic by being 
performed in another hall for twenty-five cents per 
seat. Music as an art has nothing to do with money, 
any more than music as an art has anything to do 
with war. 

veiisjeclibibidnineh 

Le Courrier Musical, of Paris, remarks sarcasti- 
cally in its January number: “We are considerably 
moved by the thought that M. Lebureau (the food 
administrator) has not forgotten Music in the sched- 
uled distribution of daily bread. It is thus that, in 
the second category (400 grammes daily), and 
among the occupation causing the least muscular 
fatigue, the luthiers are ranked with the hairdressers 
and the housekeeper. Rude artisans of the bow! 
But what about those who exercise these bows, and 
those who whisper into the tubas? Should there 
be reserved for them a bowl of son (a French word 
meaning both ‘sound’ and ‘bran’), Polka bread (a 
special French make) or a little flute?” (The word 
flute in French signifies both the’ instrument itself 
and a long thin roll eaten at breakfast. ) 

a ea 


The Mustcat Courter learns of a new scheme 
for taking away the money of artists. It is worked 
in connection with the making of records of sing- 
ers’ voices. The artists are approached by a certain 
new talking machine company, and requested to 
make a number of records. After negotiations 
have reached a certain stage, the victim is informed 
that his or her voice is especially adapted to making 
the most marvelous records; that the company 
wishes to place him or her on its regular list as a 
recording artist; but that, in order that the artist 
shall take a real interest in the records and do his 
or her best, the company insists upon the purchase 
by the artist of a minimum of $100 worth of stock 
in the company. At first hearing this sounds more 
like a stock-jobbing proposition than a legitimate 
business transaction. The great talking machine 
companies, far from asking an artist to spend his 
own money with them, are only too glad to give a 
trial hearing without any expense to any artist who 
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seems to have promise of possibilities for the rec- 
ord. 


February 


meee penmmeeseey 


Diogenes Laertius, the biographer, says that 
Diogenes the philosopher neglected “music and 
geometry and astronomy and all things of that 
kind, as useless and unnecessary.” Are music and 
geometry and astronomy things of that kind? 
And while we are in the classical mood let us re- 
call that Plato warned Dion to guard against 
“pleasing only himself, for so he would lose all his 
friends.” A distant descendant of Plato, who 
writes to the Musicat Courter, tells us that the 
musical artist who pleases all his friends need not 
necessarily lose himself. 


ae cen 


Congratulations to Oscar Hammerstein, who is 
back in his office, limping a bit, to be sure, but re- 
markably convalescent from so serious a disease as 
that from which he was suffering and which forced 
him to undergo an operation only a few short weeks 
ago. Seeing the Chicago Association per- 
formances at the Lexington. tre, with so many 
artists, including Cleofonte Campanini himself, 
whom the indomitable impresario first introduced 
to this country, one could wish many worse things 
than that he should revive the brilliant days of the 
Manhattan Opera House when his contract with the 
Metropolitan expires in another two years, 


nnesieeliaieione 


Sporting Note—Tenor Charles Dalmores, veteran 
pitcher of the Chicago Opera Association, joined 
the ranks of “iron men” last week, hurling both 
games of a double header. In the afternoon he 
pitched for the C. O. A. against “Louise” and in 
the evening tried to repeat for the same team 
against “Faust.” He won an honorable victory in 
the afternoon game, but in the evening the strain 
was too much for the ancient left wing. In the 
seventh inning he let loose a very wild pitch, trying 
to catch an A off the base, and blew up, “Faust,” 
captained by another veteran named Melba, win- 
ning out by one run on this misplay. 


ninpraeniliantilite 


Arthur M. Abell, who, as is well known, has rep- 
resented the Musicat Courter in Europe for many 
years, has returned to his native country for a 
visit, having arrived in New York last Thursday on 
the much talked of steamship Nieuw Amsterdam, of 
the Holland-American Line. He is accompanied by 
Mrs. Abell, who, like her husband, is a native born 
American citizen, being a former resident of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mr. Abell has been in close touch with 
musical conditions on the other side ever since the 
outbreak of the European war and he will shortly 
contribute to the Musicat Courter a series of 
articles which will be of exceptional interest to the 
American public. 

senescent easioninen 


As rumored exclusively in the Musicat Courter 
some weeks ago, the Messrs. Shubert, theatrical 
managers, have bought the Boston Opera House, 
where the Chicago Opera is to appear for a fort- 
night after the close of its season here next Sat- 
urday evening. The late Eben D. Jordan, the well 
known Boston merchant, built the house, and it was 
opened November 8, 1909, when opera was inau- 
gurated there under the management of Henry Rus- 
sell. The venture failed after several seasons and 
it was reported reliably that Mr. Jordan lost more 
than $500,000 in supporting the company. The 
theatre cost about $700,000, and is a beautiful ex- 
ample of its kind, in fact, one of the most tasteful 
and elegant in the United States. 


ir ae Waa 


A number of Russian artists who live in France 
have published the following declaration of princi- 
ples, which has been given wide publicity: “At this 
grave and sad hour in the history of Russia, our 
martyred country, we, Russian citizens of the lib- 
eral professions, having the great good fortune to 
enioy the fraternal hospitality of beloved France, 
believe it our duty to declare solemnly that we 
repudiate the sinister band of Bolsheviki who are 
momentarily in power at Petrograd and that we will 
never recognize the government of the vile traitor 
Lenine and his associates.” Among the signers of 
this declaration are Ivor Stravinsky, the composer : 
Leon Bakst, the artist who made so much of the 
wonderful scenery for the Russian ballet: and Felia 
Litvinne, one of the most famous of Wagner 
sopranos to sing in French; other signatories were 
Ms aa P. Mikhailoff, Ida Rubinstein and Mlle. 
*avioff. 
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HOW OPERA TRAVELS 


How many New Yorkers who have been enjoying 
the wonderful performances with which the Chicago 
Opera Company is “going over the top” here have 
stopped to consider the immense amount of labor 
= cenalt work that made these productions pos- 
sible? 

As a matter of fact, the business management 
under Herbert Johnson, who in this case is the man 
behind the gun, started early in the season to pre- 
pare for the metropolitan event. On January 5 
they began to ship scenery to New York. From 
that time on, as soon as the last performance of 
an opera was given in Chicago, its settings were 
sent ahead. 

In this transportation many and stupendous dif- 
ficulties were overcome. Because of the size of the 
drops it was necessary to have baggage cars seven- 
ty feet in length. ‘These are none too plentiful 
in peace times and just now, when the congestion is 
so marked, to obtain twenty-six (for that is the 
number the Chicago company used) was no easy 
task. Business ingenuity and persistency were 
brought to bear and by making arrangements with 
the express companies’ to use these cars going back 
to Chicago the Chicago Opera got what it wanted. 

At the last minute an unexpected handicap arose 
in the shape of one of the worst blizzards Chicago 
ever has known, but quite undaunted the musical 
travelers fought the element. They found that 
hot water can thaw out pipes, and pickaxes and 
shovels can chop out trains, and so, in spite of every- 
thing, the scenery arrived safely in New York City. 

Not only was the scenery carefully attended to, 
but the transportation of the personnel, including 
principals, chorus, orchestra, stage hands, wardrobe 
people and office force, was planned with the great- 
est amount of care. The company closed its Chicago 
season on a Saturday night. Thirty-five singers 
who were not needed in the last opera came on 
ahead. Immediately after the final performance the 
rest of the organization, about 250 people in all, 
boarded a special train of fourteen cars. 

The Musicat Courier representative who 
gleaned all these facts inquired of Mr. Johnson about 
“stars” and their state rooms, maids, band boxes, 
families, poodles, canary birds, parrots, etc. Evidently 
that sort of thing is passé among operatic folk or the 
Chicago singers are ultra modern, for Mr. Johnson 
replied that they all are simple and practical travel- 
ers. Many of them came on here in upper berths, and 
the Government regulations, that every space must 
be occupied, was graciously complied with. 

Getting the properties and the personnel from 
Chicago to New York was only the first batch of prob- 
lems to be dealt with. In the case of the settings 
the slang expression, “Now that you’ve got them 
what are you going to do with them?” became very 
pat. There is a fire ordinance here which says that 
only one set of scenery can be kept in a theatre at 
one time. To meet this law it was necessary for 
our visiting friends to take over two warehouses. 
It added no small amount to their expense budget. 
They have to keep going two shifts of men for the 
day and one for the night. As soon as an opera 
is finished, often when an act is over, the setting is 
taken to the storehouse and another brought back 
to the theatre. The number of men employed de- 
pends on how elaborate or simple the production. 
In the case of “Dinorah,” the opera in which Galli- 
Curci thrilled New. York, twenty extra property 
men were used. 

Even these are not all the trials and tribulations 
of the Chicago Opera Company. Manager Johnson 
was kind enough to volunteer the additional infor- 
mation that the Lexington Theatre was found by him 
to be in many ways incomplete and therefore at great 
expense the management from the Western city in- 
stalled much that they thought necessary. In the 
auditorium the lighting was extremely poor and 
they installed lights around the proscenium arch 
and in many other places. The heating plant all 
over the theatre was insufficient. Pipes were added 
and the boilers overhauled, unromantic details not 
usually associated with grand opera, but without 
which, especially in zero weather, this form of 
entertainment ceases to be a luxury and becomes a 
hardship. The decorations, too, were a minus quan- 
tity and to give the place a cheerful atmosphere the 
walls were tinted and draperies were hung. 

“Back stage” more additions were made. Among 
them were the cables for the drops and electric 
apparatus. One of the sins of omission had been 


bridges, and the Chicago Company is compelled 
to use huge platforms by way of substitutes, 
and if it were not for their unusually efficient prop- 
erty men they would have been “floored.” 

The visit “back stage” was made by this writer a 
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few hours before a performance of “Aida,” and a 
busier place could not well be imagined. One strik- 
ing feature was the number of scenic artists who 
were busy making the fatal tomb “black as Erebus,” 
and regilding the standards used in the triumphant 
march. The reason for this last minute painting was 
that the men who handle the settings from the store- 
house to the theatre are not always as careful as 
they should be and before each performance the 
scenery is touched up. For this purpose a crew 
of scenic artists was brought on from Chicago. 

Further belief that the management overlooked no 
details was offered when descent into the basement 
of the theatre brought to view the wardrobe depart- 
ment. Each trunk is numbered and its contents are 
as carefully indexed as the correspondence of a 
business man. The wardrobe mistress can in one 
minute lay her hands on any object in her vast col- 
lection. 

It was all colossal and that evening when the 
inditer of these lines saw the beautiful performance 
of “Aida” he appreciated its mechanical details as 
never before. It stood for more than the splendid 
singing of Rosa Raisa and the rest of the cast. It 
meant tremendous labor that had been perfectly 
managed. 

aw on 


NEXT CINCINNATI FESTIVAL 


The second Cincinnati May Festival during the 
war will take place May 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11, 1918. 
As already announced in the Musicat Courter, the 
conductor of the event is to be Eugen Ysaye, the 
famous violinist. This selection has given general 
satisfaction in Cincinnati and elsewhere, and the 
musical public will be much interested to see whether 
Ysaye duplicates in this country the pronounced 
success he has achieved abroad as a leader of the 
orchestra. 

The festival will open on Tuesday evening, May 
7, with Haydn’s “The Seasons,” to be followed on 
Wednesday, May 8, with Bach’s “St. Matthew 
Passion,” which is to be given in its entirety. The 
performance will begin at five o’clock in the after- 
noon, and will be divided into two parts. An or- 
chestral concert marks Thursday afternoon, May 
9, while on Friday evening, May 10, Edgar Still- 
man Kelley’s new choral work, “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress” (written for the May Festival), will be 
given its world premiére. Again, on Saturday 
afternoon, May 11, there is to be an orchestral con- 
cert, and on Saturday evening, the festival will be 
brought to a close with a production of Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater” and Wolf-Ferrari’s “The New 
Life.” 

The Cincinnati Orchestra has been engaged to 
form an integral part of the festival, as in the past 
several years. A list of well known soloists also 
will participate in the five days of music making. 

The engagement of Ysaye marks the fourth con- 
ductor engaged to lead the Cincinnati festivals in 
the forty-five years of their history. Theodore 
Thomas led these great events from their beginning 
in 1873 until his death in 1904. Frank van der 
Stucken then succeeded him until 1912. The 
festivals of 1914 and 1916 were conducted by Dr. 
Ernst Kunwald. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that, as in the 
past, choral works represent the foundation and 
main framework of the Cincinnati Festival, a cir- 
cumstance which is just and proper, and particularly 
suited to the present times. The four great choral 
evenings offer compositions of the highest musical 
quality and dignity. 

crienssies ipeeenianes 
OPERA UNMUSICAL? 


Now that New York is at the height of its operatic 
season we will display our tact as critics by quot- 
ing Schopenhauer on opera: 

The grand opera is, properly speaking, no product of 
pure artistic sense, but rather of the somewhat barbaric 
conception of elevating esthetic enthusiasm by an ac- 
cumulation of means, through the multiplication of the 
operating masses and forces. . | In highly compli- 
cated operatic music the mind is besieged at the same 
time by way of the eye, by means of the most varie- 
gated pomp, the most fantastic pictures, and the most 
vivid impressions of light and color, And then there is 
the story of the piece. . | Strictly, opera may be 
called an unmusical invention for the efit of unmu- 
sical minds, into which music must only be smuggled 
by means of a medium foreign to it, as an accompani- 
ment to a long spun, insipid love story and in thin 
poetry. An opera does not tolerate concise poetry, full 
of genius and thought.” 

That is what Schopenhauer wrote. And Wagner 
said that Schopenhauer was the greatest thinker of 
all time. What are we going to do about it? Per- 
haps we had better let opera take its course until we 


decide on what is to be done. 
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COLOR AND MUSIC 


Something must have happened to our color cor- 
respondents. It is several weeks since any one has 
written to tell us the various colors of the chords. 
We must supply the deficiency by quoting René 
Ghil: 

“Harps are white and violins are blue. Brass instru- 
ments are red, flutes are yellow. And the organ, syn- 
thesis of all simple instruments, bewails deafness of 
earth and the flesh all in black. 


Why not add that 


Roses are red and violets blue 
Sugar is scarce and coal is too? 
Mary had a Hoover lamb, 

Its fleece was: like a harp, 
The color of its baa was ham, 
It’s bleat was green C sharp. 


—_—o— — 
OPERA IS POOR BUSINESS 


In matters of music our judicial executives 
usually make peculiar rulings, but a Federal Court 
official in Boston seems to understand at least the 
business side of opera. Referee James H. Olm- 
stead was appointed to judge a claim for damages 
filed by Walter M. Smith and Edoardo Ferrari 
Fontana against that Boston Opera Company which 
was supported by the late Eben D. Jordan. The 
claims were dismissed, and the referee, in report- 
ing to the court that contracts with Smith and Fon- 
tana were terminated by the company in 1914, soon 
after the outbreak of the war, said: 

I am of the opinion that if grand opera could hardly be 
a success in peace times, even though subsidized, it was 
rendered impossible by the existence of a world war, and 
therefore feel that a public calamity over which the party 
had no control justified the management, under its clause 
in the contract, to terminate it. 

The foregoing findings were embodied in a de- 
cree filed by Judge Hale. The fact that grand opera 
is not a commercial success is not a new proposition, 
but it seems novel to have it affirmed legally in a 
Federal Court decision. 


“ 
——~o—-_——_ 


UTOPIA 


Sir Thomas More, the English author and states- 
man who was born in 1480, was a great chaser after 
Utopias, so it appears. He not only wrote the fa 
mous book “Utopia,” but he tried to make a female 
orchestra out of his second wife who was seven 
years older than himself. His friend, Erasmus, the 
eminent churchman, says in one of his epistles that 
“no husband ever gained so much obedience from 
a wife by authority and severity, as More by gentle- 
ness and pleasantry. Though verging on old age, 
and not of a yielding temper, he prevailed on her 
to take lessons on the lute, the cithara, the viol, the 
monochord, and the flute, which she daily practiced 
to him.” We maintain that it is Utopian to teach 
an old lady the lute, the cithara, the viol, the mono- 
chord, and the flute all at once. Why not buy the 
ambitious creature a player piano with a plentiful 
supply of rolls, and done with it? If her temper is 
unyielding give her Bach’s “well tempered” forty 
eight and make her learn them, too. 

Sir Thomas More, of England, lived three hun 
dred years before Thomas Moore, the Anacreon of 
Ireland. More lost his head, actually; Moore lost 
his heart, metaphorically. Was More or Moore 
more fortunate? According to biographer Roper, 
“More studied the French tongue at home, some 
times recreating his tired spirits on the viol.” Tom 
Moore studied the songs of Ireland and played the 
piano like a drawing room amateur. 


— 
EDIFYING OPERA 


A very edifying and uplifting experience fell to 
the lot of the audience which attended a recent 
performance of “L’Elisir d’Amore” at the Metropol 
itan Opera House. The particular incident which 
stood out above everything else is described as fol- 
lows by the New York Herald of January 3, 1918: 


Covered with dust but radiant with smiles, Enrico 
Caruso took half a dozen curtain calls at the end of the 
second act of “L’Elisir d’Amore” in the Metropolitan 
Opera House last night. He had just rolled playfully 
across the stage to the amusement of four thousand spec 
tators. As the awkward peasant, Nemorina, full of pranks 
and fun, happy because of a love potion which he had 
found to bring back the love of his sweetheart, -he rolled 
over and over. 

It was a new piece of stage business for Mr. Caruso. 
and everything went well, so far as the audience could 
see. But there was an accident. He tore his trousers, 
although no one would have known it, as the curtain was 
lowered before he rose to his feet. But he answered his 
curtain calls with a sash tied about his knee to hide the 
injury. The audience howled with laughter. 
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VARIATIONS 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


Modest Melba 

In the New York Evening World we were much 
regaled, on February 6, to read an interview with 
Mme. Melba. In it she talked freely, candidly, 
modestly, 

lhie interviewer asked the prima donna to speak 
about the twenty-five years that had elapsed since 
her debut in New York, and Mme. Melba laughed 
and said, “Is this to be an anno-domini interview ?” 
She declared that there is no anno domini in art and 
went on: “I have the voice of a genius. Then why 
should I not have it always? Why should I not 
always sing beautifully, surely, as long as I take care 
of myself and do not forget what I was taught? 
Why should I not sing a thousand years?” 

Pressed as to her opinion of modern opera, Mme. 
Melba declared that there is none. “I cannot find 
it, | cannot hear it,” she said. “There is no opera 
because there are no great voices, no great singers. 
here are those who come out and take their curtain 
calls, so many, who sing for two or three years, and 
then who disappear—where? I do not know. 
Simply, one hears of them no more. But there were 
four of us—Nordica, Calve, Eames and I. Where 
can you find their equals among the voices of to- 
day? I do not know of singers who can be com- 
pared to them.” 

Mme. Melba was kind enough to mention also 
Lilli Lehmann, Etelka Gerster, Sembrich, Plancon, 
the de Reszkes, Caruso, Mary Garden. 

And Galli-Curci? Well, this is what the inter- 
viewer reports Mme. Melba as stating: “Galli-Curci, 
I suppose, is wonderful. I have heard her only once, 
and on the road. We opera singers don’t go to the 
opera very much, you know. When we ourselves 
are not singing—we go to bed.” 

“And you will sing as long as you live?” the inter- 
viewer continued, 

The diva answered: “I know that I have the 
most beautiful voice in the world, and as long as I 
know that, I shall keep on singing.” 

Melba’s admission is an interesting one and no 
doubt many persons agree with her. Many, but not 
all. 


“Playing Cricket” 

The English have a great saying, “Playing 
cricket,” which every good sportsman understands. 
In America the equivalent is “playing fair.” Geral- 
dine Farrar “plays cricket,” and we are proud of 


her because of it. In the New York Times, of 
February 10, she said: “There is something in 
Galli-Curci’s voice like a pansy,” and she said also 
these other things: 

The brilliancy and beauty of everything she has are 
thoroughly legitimate. There are no tricks in her sing- 
ing, She could easily resort to ju glery, but she 
doesn’t. We have no voice like it. She has a special 
gift, and by using it at the bidding of an intellectual and 
beautiful musical intelligence she has brought it almost 
to perfection. To me she seems as nearly perfect as 
possible. I don’t say she could sing the Queen of the 
Night one day and Briinnhilde the next; but why should 
she? What she presents to the hearer is unequaled. 

There is something so personal in her singing. We 
can all admire the vocal agility that she must bring to 
her roles, but the most amazing thing about her voice 
is a limpid, luscious, even quality that reminds me of 
nothing so much as the heart of a pansy. And Galli- 
Curci can put her heart in her voice. The same quality 
runs through her whole range, which I suppose must 
be two and a half octaves—a ng eed for imparting mel- 
lowness al! through, from the highest to the lowest, 
which T have never heard in any other singer. The 
whole first act of “Dinorah” showed that very excep- 
tional characteristic which we call the ballad quality; 
and then she has the frills and all the rest. 

And there is something peculiarly appealing about 
her personally, There is no effort, no striving. It is a 
beautiful thing brought to people who can appreci- 
ate it.” 

Bravo, Geraldine Farrar. There is true bigness 
in such praise, whose palpable sincerity saves it 
from any suspicion of skillful exaggeration. We 
saw you standing up in your seat and applauding 
Galli-Curci like mad. We also saw Mme. Melba at 
the Opera on some nights when she did not sing 
and yet was not in bed. They were not Galli-Curci 


nights, however. 


She Comes to Stay 

Tt is a coincidence that immediately after reading 
the Melba interview, we received a communication 
from a very intelligent vocal authority in which 
these passages appeared to us to be timely and im- 
portant : 

I do not understand why the New York Herald im, 
its recent “Dinorah” review takes it upon itself to say, 


“For the present, Mme, Galli-Curci seems likely to keep 
her popularity.” I was not aware that it is the province 
of critics in the newspapers to assume the role of 
prophets. No one is able to say now whether or not 
Mme. Galli-Curci is likely to retain her popularity, Fur- 
thermore, as she is popular now, and sings marvelousl 
well, why is it not the most likely thing that she will 
retain her popularity always, or, at least, as long as she 
sings as well as she does at present? 

We agree with the correspondent and go even fur- 
ther in our own surmise. 1f Mme. Galli-Curci were 
only a coloratura trickster, doubts as to her future 
might be in order, but as she is also a musician, a 
true lyric interpreter, and an artist of unusually keen 
mentality and insight, there is every reason to as- 
sume that she will register even more importantly 
in the vocal ranks as time goes on. A singer able 
to appear with equal success in “Dinorah,” “Barber 
of Seville,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “Traviata,” “Lu- 
cia,” “Bohéme,” and “Rigoletto,” as Mme. Galli- 
Curci did in Chicago, and will do here, is of the kind 
not only to achieve popularity but also to hold it. 
Any doubt on the subject is not founded on the 
artistic facts as they appear to the disinterested eye. 

On the same morning that marked the Herald 
article aforementioned, the Tribune wrote that such 
singing as Mme. Galli-Curci did in “Dinorah,” 
touched the heights of art and “has not been heard 
in New York since Marcella Sembrich and Nellie 
Melba were in their prime.” 

Altogether, 2,569 persons were seated at the sec- 
ond “Dinorah” performance, and 800 stood. All of 
them, so far as one could see and hear, applauded 
the diva with demonstrative enthusiasm. They must 
have agreed with the Tribune rather than with the 
Herald. 


Timely Glossary 
Galli-Curci—coloratura star at the Lexington. 
Galli—premiére danseuse at the Metropolitan. 
Lazzari (Sylvio)—composer of “Le Sauteriot.” 
Lazzari (Carolina)—contralto at the Lexington. 
Lazaro (Hipolito)—new tenor at the Metropoli- 
tan. 

Peterson (Alma)—at the Lexington. 

Peterson (May)—-at the Metropolitan. 

Claessens—at the Lexington. 

Claussen—at the Metropolitan. 

Giacomo Rimini—at the Lexington. 

“Francesca da Rimini”——at the Metropolitan. 

Farrar (Geraldine)—at the Metropolitan. 

Farrar (Amparito)—concert singer. 

“Manon”——by Massenet. 

“Manon Lescaut”—by Puccini. 

Bloch (Max)—at the Metropolitan. 

Bloch (Ernest )—composer. 

Daddi—at the Lexington. 

Papi—at the Metropolitan. 

A Hint 

New York has been so favorably impressed with 
the Chicago Opera, and has shown its appreciation 
so liberally, that the association should display a 
little more courtesy toward the opera public of this 
city and its suburbs. The postponements and dis- 
appointments to which ticket holders of the Chicago 
Opera were subjected here probably were inevitable 
what with weather conditions and political manifes- 
tations in the stellar firmament. It is not about 
shifts in repertoire and non-appearances of adver- 
tised favorites that numerous complaints have been 
heard by the Mustcat Courter, but about the man- 
ner in which audiences are kept in ignorance of al- 
terations in the announced bills. Those things are 
not managed that way in New York, where many 
persons come from far outlying districts to attend 
opera. The Metropolitan—which, by the way, very 
rarely changes a bill—always attempts to get into 
the newspapers the earliest possible notification of 
a change of opera or singer. In the event that it 
is too late for such publicity, at least placards are 
posted outside and inside of the Metropolitan so 
that patrons who desire to change their tickets or ob- 
tain a refund are enabled to do so with a minimum 
of discomfort to themselves. Such courtesy is due 
an audience anywhere and in New York it has been 
customary always. A happening like that at the 
Lexington recently when the hearers did not know 
until after the opera began, that “Dinorah” had 
been substituted for “Barber of Seville,” and at the 
Hippodrome concert last Sunday when not until 
after the overture had been played was the an- 
nouncement made that Galli-Curci and Raisa would 
not appear—such happenings are painful to those 
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well wishers of the Chicago Opera who would like 
to see it increase, and not lose, in prestige and. 
profits. 


Preying on the Public 


New York has been suffering for years from an 
organized band of gougers known as ticket specula- 
tors. When persons wished to go to the theatre, to 
the Opera, to concerts where there was a big sale 
they found that while they could not procure good 
seats at the box office a large supply of desirable 
places always was in the hands of the vendors who 
infested the outer lobby and sold their wares at a 
good advance over the regular advertised rate. The 
Goard of Aldermen passed an ordinance against 
ticket speculation, but the measure had a loophole 
which permitted a confederate of the speculator to 
direct the prospective patron to a little shop in the 
immediate neighborhood, where an “agency” was 
maintained. Last week Police Inspector Morris ar- 
rested two of the “touts” and Justice Simms made 
an important ruling after fining the offenders. He 
said : 

The nuisance for which you are convicted is one which 
New York City must be rid of. The Commissioner of 
Police has made it plain that he wishes the streets cleared 
of this objectionable practice, and I for one will sustain 
him. Whether you actually sell the tickets, or act as an 
accomplice, makes no difference. You are a part of a fra- 
ternity which has no right, under the law, to ply your 
trade, and a workhouse sentence will follow a second con- 
viction. 

Patrons of the cheaper seats at the Metropolitan 
Opera, who often stood in line for hours in the cold, 
and snow, or rain, only to be turned away at the 
box office and then have tickets shoved under their 
noses by speculators, will hail Justice Simms’ de- 
cision with delight. 

The Metropolitan management has long desired 
to be rid of the ticket leeches. We know from talks 
with high Opera officials there that if there is one 
class of operagoers whom the Metropolitan direc- 
torate is more anxious to please than another it is 
those who give eloquent proof of the genuineness 
of their love of opera by undergoing the fatigue 
and discomforts of standing in the aforementioned 
line. “It is a scandalous and intolerable abuse,” 
said one of the executives to us recently, “that in 
addition to the hardships of long and exhausting 
waiting, unprotected from the inclemencies of the 
weather, these people should be exposed to the an- 
noyance of seeing tickets in the hands of specula- 
tors, and to the importunities and extortions of that 
gentry.” 

There is no question connected with the affairs of 
the Metropolitan Opera House to which Otto H. 
Kahn and his associates have given as much per- 
sonal attention as to this very problem of abating 
and, if at all possible, eliminating entirely the 
ticket speculation scandal. The men in charge of 
the box office are tried and tested employees and 
have the full confidence of the directors. Each one 
of the appointed ticketsellers knows that if he were 
found (or even seriously suspected) to be in league 
with ticket speculators or otherwise to deal unfairly 
with the public the penalty would be instant dis- 
missal from the Metropolitan. No one known or 
suspected to be a ticket speculator or to be acting on 
behalf of a ticket speculator can buy a ticket at the 
Metropolitan Opera box office. But the speculators 
are extraordinarily resourceful and even with the 
strictest surveillance it is not always possible for the 
opera house to prevent their obtaining tickets, apart 
from the fact that much the larger part of the house 
is subscribed for and, of course, the Metropolitan 
has no means of controlling the disposition which 
such subscribers as may not use their seats on par- 
ticular evenings may make of their tickets. 

All that the Metropolitan Opera House can do is 
being done, but the effectiveness of what it is in their 
power to do is unfortunately limited. Mr. Kahn 
said recently: “If public opinion were to bring 
about the passage of a well considered and stringent 
ordinance against ticket speculating, if that ordi- 
nance would be strictly enforced by the police and 
if the magistrate would impose adequately deterrent 
sentences upon those acting in contravention to it 
that wretched traffic would soon be stopped. 
Nothing else that I know of or that we have tried 
will stop it.” 

Now Justice Simms has made Mr. Kahn’s wish, 
and that of thousands of patrons of public amuse- 
ments, come true. A great and very undemocratic 
blot on the fair fame of New York has been re- 
moved. 

Discovered at Last 


The Medical Tournal says that in the brain “the 
sensory centre of music is to be looked for in the 
anterior two-thirds of the first left temporal con- 
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volution and in the anterior half of the second. The 
motor centre of singing is probably situated in the 
second frontal convolution, while that of musical 
reading is in the left parietal lobe. The centres of 
musical movement, which govern execution or in- 
terpretation upon various instruments, appear to de- 
velop in direct relation to the progress made by 
practice in the ascending parietal convolution beside 
the motor centre of music writing.” 

With the foregoing now revealed no excuse is 
left why all of us should not become great artists 
and composers. 


At It Again 


The week’s eventful musical doings in New York 
did not end without one of the vitriolic bombard- 
ments which the critic of the New York Sun directs 
against Josef Stransky, conductor of the Philhar- 
monic, every once in a while. The critic in ques- 
tion does not concern himself in his volley of abuse 
with pointing out any artistic shortcomings of Mr. 
Stransky, but appears to be violently and jealously 
angry because that leader has the friendship and 
support of persons of wealth. What other inter- 
pretation of the Sun critic’s mental working is pos- 
sible after reading this, in last Sunday’s issue of 
that paper ?: 

One newspaper in this town does not refrain from com- 
menting on Mr. Stransky’s readings, but on all occasions 
pronounces them to be the best possible. Those commenta- 
tors who disagree with that solitary Solomon have indeed 
grown weary of censuring Mr. Stransky for the reason 
that by the association of people of wealth and influence 
who support him he is held sacrosanct and inviolable. 
Whatever he does is right and whosoever dares to hint 
that it is not is little short of a criminal. 

The people behind Mr, Stransky believe that his read- 
ings are the best in the world. They decline to admit that 
any one can honestly believe otherwise. They regard it as 
inconceivable that any commentator can know that these 
readings are devoid of merit. They do not know it them- 
selves. All they do know is that these readings are by 
their Mr. Stransky, for whom they pay a very high price 
and with whom they are entirely satisfied. No one else has 
any rights in the matter. 


What childish petulance is this? What on earth 
have all those lines of spite and fuming over social 
matters to do with the question of criticism of mu- 
sical performances? Evidently the Sun critic is 
aware that “the people behind” Mr. Stransky do 
not read the Sun criticisms, or, if they read them, 
pay no attention to them. Perhaps that is really 
where the shoe pinches. If so, one can understand 
the grief of the Sun critic, for he is the same one 
who pointed out a few weeks ago that in spite of 
what he has been writing these many years here, 
public taste in musical matters is deteriorating con- 
stantly. 

Always the Sun critic interests himself in the 
fees of musical performers.’ The large amount rep- 
resenting the Stransky salary seems to stick in the 
Sun critic’s crop. Why? If Stransky were to re- 
ceive a smaller salary, would he be a better con- 
ductor in the estimation of Mr. Sun? 

The fact remains that the public is flocking to the 
Philharmonic concerts. The audiences there include 
only a very small number of those who have any- 
thing to do with financing the orchestra or Mr. 
Stransky. The public is not forced to attend his 
concerts. There are other orchestral series here. 

It is a queer circumstance that the attacks against 
Mr. Stransky were started in several local newspa- 
pers just before the time when his contract expired 
with the Philharmonic. Greatly to the discomfiture 
of those dignified and aristocratic newspaper agita- 
tors, Mr, Stransky’s contract was renewed for a 
number of years. They never have forgiven this 
repudiation of their judgment and this revelation 
of their utter unimportance and lack of musical or 
other influence. Mr. Stransky, in the meantime, is 
surviving all the fuss very nicely, and we would like 
to tell what he says humorously about his detractors, 
but we cannot stop just now, for we are off to a 
Philharmonic concert in a short while. 


Variationettes 


“Props” Maginn, who was chief property man 
of Mary Garden when she was doing “Thais” for 
the screen, went to see the prima donna last week 
in the Massenet opera of the same name. He re- 
ports: “I am willing to admit that Mary Garden 
is every bit as good as her picture press agent says 
she is, and that is pretty blame good. But the 
opera has got things kind of twisted. Instead of 
having the big temptation scene in Thais’ boudoir 
they have got her vamping him in his front yard 
right before a whole party of fellows and girls 
dressed up for dancing and singing and laughing 
right while the temptation is being done. 

“The opera has got its good points such as the 
scene in the desert, where Thais and the Monk sing 
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songs about the sprinkling pot when Thais is awful 
thirsty and doesn’t want to wait to have a drink.” 
eneRre 


Whenever we peruse stock reports and compare 
the “Bid” and “Asked,” we are reminded of the 
concert managing business. To continue the stock 
analogy, just now the tenor market is feverish at 
the Chicago Opera, with a big demand and few 
offerings. 

ere 


Our friend, the musical lawyer, says that for years 
he has been admiring the clever stage business at 
the ending of the first act in “Carmen,” where, to 
aid the escape of the heroine, two or three cigarette 
girls hold at bay the entire Spanish army. (Mr. 


Ordynski, please note.) 
ene 


It did our heart good to read three long reports 
in one column of a New York paper, entitled “Mary 
Garden as Carmen,” “Miss Farrar Sings Tosca,” 
“John Powell Plays.” Mary was not born here, but 
she came to America so soon afterward that she is 
one of us and likes to be so considered. 

nee, 


We think it was the New York Morning Tele- 
graph which remarked that if all the managers sup- 
posed to have refused Galli-Curci an engagement 
were gathered together they would fill Madison 
Square Garden. 

mRnRre 

We told last week how William F. T. Mollen- 
hauer, Sr., who, Melba-like, believes that he is the 
greatest living artist in his line, founded the Owa- 
tonna Conservatory. His prospectus tells, further- 
more, that all his teachers, before being engaged, 
“must first pass a rigid inspection and examination 
before him.” Mr. Mollenhauer is, according to his 
own admission, 
the only living violinist who can interpret and finger 
the works of Spohr, Molique and Ernst as_ they 
were performed by these renowned masters. His 
works bristle with new and startling difficulties that 
other violinists of the present day have thus far been 
unable to duplicate. Mr, Mollenhauer is almost as re- 
markable and extraordinary a teacher as he is a violinist. 
Many of his pupils upon the piano can testify to some of 
his peculiar powers and which go to prove his mastery 
over the art. One instance will suffice. He has frequently 
been engaged in conversation in one room while a pupil 
was practising in the next, and would suddenly cease speak- 
ing and rush to the door and tell the aspiring student the 
names of the chords he incorrectly performed, advising him 
as to the proper ones to employ and cautioning him about 
always observing the correct fingering. 

“You took the fourth instead of the third finger upon 
the black key and used your thumb at the beginning of the 
last run, when I have always warned you to commence it 
with the second finger.” 

He will advise another pupil upon the violin as to 
whether he is taking an up or a down bow and can tell 
instanta in what position and what fingering the student is 
employing, and all this without seeing either student. 

Outside of Liszt or Rubinstein, we know of no other 
capable of doing this. 

(To be continued.) 
nme 


“Musical horses continue to disappoint their 
backers,” reports M. B. H., “for Amphion was last 
out of twelve horses on February 6 at New Orleans. 
Scarpia 2nd was tenth out of eleven horses at the 
same place on February 5, Caro Nome ran fourth 
out of six and Yodeles was last out of eight nags. 
At Havana, Lola ran last out of ten, February 5. 
ty the way, I don’t suppose Luzzi is a musical 
horse, is he? It seems as though he ought to be.” 

nme 


Henry T. Finck asserted recently that Mary Gar- 
den acts with her voice. We go further than that, 
and say that she sings with her arms. 

nRe*, 


Lieut. John Philip Sousa, Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man, The Bystander, and “Variations” lunched at 
the Republican Club last week. In honor of Chief 
Cadman the dessert partaken of was Indian corn 
meal pudding. 

nme 

Our patriotic neighbor at “Rigoletto” last week. 
after seeing the sweeping dresses of the ladies on 
the stage, remarked: “I thought that Railroad Di- 
rector McAdoo had ordered all unessential trains 
cut off ?” 

eRe 

‘Town Topics jubilates over the fact that “for 
once we have in Galli-Curci the spectacle of a prima 
Fe cp who acknowledges applause in a dignified yet 

riendly fashion, and does not present to us the 
spectacle of a frolicsome lamb at play.” No one has 
heen able to solve the reason why most operatic 
prima donnas consider it necessary to trot, prance, 
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or gallop off the stage after bowing their apprecia- 
tion of a favorable reception. 


One of the things we did not do last Sunday was 
to read a half page story in the New York Tribune, 
on the subject of Meyerbeer’s “Prophéte” and its 
history in New York. While we did not read the 
article, as we said, we are willing to wager that it 
tells how well singers of the earlier days here used 
to perform the work and how much better they 
were than the vocalists now at the Metropolitan. 


Allegro—Have you children? 

Non Troppo—I had two. 

Allegro—Both dead? 

Non Troppo—No. My daughter died and my 
son is studying the oboe. 

eRe 

What with Mascagni’s sunrise in “Iris,” Godard’s 
“Au Matin,” Debussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun,” 
Schytte’s “At Evening,” Heller’s “In the Twilight,” 
Beethoven’s “Moonlight” sonata, and Schumann's 
“Night Piece,” we wonder why composers seem to 
be prejudiced against the interesting hour of 3:30 
a. m.? 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


COMPOSER VIOLINISTS 

Few of the great composers have been performers 
on the violin. In the eighteenth century most musi 
cians played two or three instruments indifferently 
well, it is true, but even among the great masters 
of the classical school the keyboard was always 
preferred to the fingerboard. In 1773 Mozart 
played a violin concerto at a festival in the Theatine 
monastery.. By the year 1777 he had abandoned it 
almost entirely. His father wrote to him: “You 
have no idea how well you play the violin. If you 
would only do yourself justice you would 
be the first violinist in Europe.” A little later the 
father again wrote to the son: “I suspect you 
have scarcely touched the violin since you were in 
Munich.” Another letter reads: “The violin is 
hanging up on its nail, I suppose.” Mozart, the 
wonderful boy violinist, did all his public playing 
on the harpsichord and early piano when he be- 
came a young man. Haydn played the violin a little, 
but used the keyboard instruments entirely for com- 
posing. Beethoven was a pianist who played a 
little on the organ and now and then on the violin. 
Weber was a concert pianist. Wagner played no 
instrument well, but he always had a piano within 
reach. Mendelssohn was a pianist and organist who 
got a little advice from David when he composed 
a concerto for the violin. Brahms was a pianist 
who had Joachim smooth down the unplayable pas- 
sages of his violin music. Berlioz could not play 
the violin. Chopin was the poet of the piano. The 
violin has never had a peer to him—a composer of 
the first rank in melody and harmony who wrote 
perfectly for all the complicated technical resources 
of the instrument. Meyerbeer, a contemporary of 
Chopin, was a pianist, not a violinist. Rossini was 
a brilliant pianist. Strauss of our day plays the 
piano, as does his great French contemporary, De 
bussy. Who, in fact, among all the eminent com- 
posers of the past century were violinists? Spohr 
was one of the greatest violinists of his day and he 
wrote a number of works which ranked deservedly 
high for many years. Dvorak was a string player. 
He was probably the greatest composer of modern 
times who was a violinist instead of a pianist. 
Tschaikowsky wrote very awkwardly for the violin. 
His concerto had to be completely overhauled 

Of course there are many great violinists who 
have written effectively for their instrument. They 
are violinists first, however, and composers a long 
way after. No violinist, for example, has influenced 
composers to the extent the pianist Liszt influenced 
them when he gave the world the symphonic poem- 
an orchestral work in which the piano is not used. 

The beauty of tone of the violin and its unrivalled 
power of expression in melody have not the same 
attraction for the composer as the piano has, with 
its limited sustaining power and its unlimited scope 
in harmony and counterpoint. 

The violin is like a valiant knight; the piano is 
an army. 

—o@—_— 


Songs and unbaked poetry, 
Such as the dabblers of our time contrive, 
That have no weight, nor wheel to move the mind, 
Nor indeed nothing but an empty sound. 
—Beaumont and Fletcher. 
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About Bandmasters 


I saw John Philip Sousa the other day for the first time 
minus mustache and beard—and didn’t know him for a 
moment. Then he smiled and invited Leonard Liebling 
and Charlie Cadman and the Bystander to luncheon and 
we had a good time, as one always does with Sousa for 
host. He was away from the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station on leave—most indefinite leave, for he was ex- 
pecting a wire calling him back at any moment. Sousa is 
very proud indeed of his great band out at the station and 
“great” is a word advisably used, since he has over six 
hundred youngsters in the organization now. Sixty trom- 
bones, for instance! It's too bad that the J in Sousa’s 
naine doesn’t stand for Joshua, his famous colleague of 
the Bible, the first great band leader in history, who 
crumpled the walls of Jericho with trumpets and rams’ 
horns. Sixty trombones, with lusty young lungs driving 
them, must make a noise quite equal to and not greatly 
differing from an equal or even greater number of rams 
horns, and, with Sousa’s splendid bugle corps to represent 
the biblical trumpets, we might march him against the 
walls of Berlin, the modern Jericho, with most satisfactory 
results 

eK S| 

Speaking of that bugle corps, it is the apple of Sousa’s 
eye. He uses it as the French do, at the head of his band. 
| felt quite flattered to learn that he had seen and read 
a special article which I did for the Musica Courter 
some time ago about foreign military bands. I spoke in 
it of the fact that so many of the modern French military 
marches include an obligato part for the trumpet corps, 
and Sousa stated that, though entirely ignorant at the 
time of the French practice—if it, indeed, existed—he had 
done the same thing in his famous “Semper Fidelis” march 
some thirty years ago, and also in two or three more 
recent ones. It would be interesting to know whether or 
not the Frenchmen borrowed the idea from Sousa. I'm 
inclined to think that they did. We asked him why that 
march so particularly appropriate for the present day, 
“Hands Across the Sea,” had not been more inated 
revived and he promised that it should be. Then it would 
do us all good to hear “The Liberty Bell” again in these 
stirring times. And “King Cotton” would fit in more ap- 
propriately today, too, than ever before, considering the 
prices. I suggest to J. P. S. the composition of a set of 
new marches, “King Sugar,” “King Bacon,” “King Eggs” 
and a few more; the list may be extended indefinitely. 

*“* * @ © 

Sousa appeared in splendid health, vigorous and young 
as a man of half his age. By the way, do you know what 
his official age is? I do. It's forty-seven, and Uncle Sam 
himself set it officially, so that there would be no danger 
of crowding so valuable a man out of the service on ac- 
count of the age limit. 

*“* * * © 


And here is something from another band leader, Oscar 
Hatch Hawley, of the 77th Field Artillery, drawn out by 
my recent remarks anent the effectiveness of orchestral 
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expansion for certain chamber music movements. Read 
carefully and take to heart, O gentle reader, what Mr. 
Hawley has to say, especially his thoughts on the subject 
of military bands, a subject very near and dear to him 
and to a lot of the rest of us today. 

*“**s * * & 


Camp Greene, N. C., January 30, 1918. 

Dear Mr, Hackt—Seems to me there are a lot of good things in 
chamber music that would be very effective for larger combinations. 
Take the Schumann piano trio, op. 63, for one, the Gade trio in F 
the Meyer-Olbersleben trio in E, the Sternberg trio in C minor and 
the Rubinstein trio in B flat, to mention only a few of the trios. 
Some of the modern quartets would be effective, too, especially 
those by Grieg, Tschaikowsky, Brahms, Dvorak and Rubinstein. 
And in piano sonatas there are a few modern ones like the “Keltic” 
ane “Tragica” of MacDowell that would be splendid in expanded 
orm, 

But why confine the arrangements to orchestra? Why not make 
arrangements for military band? There is altogether too little con- 
sideration given by composers and arrangers to the possibilities of 
the military band. The modern military band of forty to fifty men 
will give many an orchestra a run for its money in the matter of 
tonal effects. Too little thought seems to have been given the band 
by modern composers. What's the matter with them? Just because 
Bach, Haydn, Beethoven and Schubert did not compose for band, is 
that any reason why our modern composers should neglect this won- 
derful instrument. 

Perhaps modern composers are not aware of the fact that the 
above composers never eee a military band—or at least a band of 
any account-——because bands as at present organized are really a mod- 
ern institution, dating from about the time Brahms was a stripling 
composer, Of course there were bands of a sort for the last three 
or four hundred years, but there was nothing much in the way of 
a band, where intonation and nuance were considered essential, 
before 1850. 

Historians, of course, will give you a record of all the bands from 
Henry VIIIl—with its pypers, tabret, zinke, fiddel, etc.—down to 
Sousa. 

But from the instruments in museums, we know that those bands 
must have been wonderful and fearful, from the standpoint of 
cacophony, and would bear comparison with one ran across last 
summer in a village in New York State not far from Pistebese. 
There were sixteen pieces; One low pitch B flat clarinet, one hi 
pitch C orchestra piccolo, playing band parts written for D flat 
piccolo, one low pitch at bass, and all the rest of the instru- 
ments in high pitch. They had been playing together on and off 
for twelve years, always growling at the bass player, the piccolo 
player and the clarinet player, but still playing on all public occa- 
sions and getting away with it. : 

But to go back to the theme, no real good bands were possible 
until Antoine Sax went at the matter scientifically and produced in- 
struments that could be played with measurably accurate intonation, 
That was only about seventy-five years ago. ow, in the last sev- 
venty-five years there has not been one composer of note who has 
made an attempet to use the band as he has used the orchestra. 
And why? Because he found the orchestra already perfected when 
he came on the scene and it required less study to master the 
ready-made institution than to go to work on the new and risin 
institution just in the process of making. Let's have plenty o 
arrangements of the fine works of tonal art, to be sure, but let’s 
have some of them for military band and not allow the orchestra to 
hog the limelight all the time. Sincerely yours, 

Oscar Hatcnu Hawtey, 
Band Leader, 77th Field Artillery. 





eo oe ek 
Right you are, Mr. Hawley. It occurs to me, however, 
that the reason the foremost composers have never written 
for the military band is due to the fact that, while the com- 
position of the symphonic orchestra is international, the 
make up of the military band is very much a matter of na- 
tionality. If Saint-Saéns, for instance, should write some- 
thing for the French military bands with their sixty or 
more men and big reed section, could your band of twenty- 
five or so (I presume yours is the regular American regi- 
mental band) make anything of it unless it were entirely 
rearranged? And even if it were altered, could you with 
your limited instrumentation get anything like the effect 
Saint-Saéns intended ? Byron Hacev. 





WHAT THE JURY THINKS 


[Editor’s Note: The attached examples are excerpts 
of criticisms taken from the —_ papers of New York 
City, and are literal quotations, with not one word added 
or changed by the compiler.] 


“Rigoletto” (Chicago Opera) 


Times 

Mme. Galli-Curci made her 
fifth appearance before a great 
audience yesterday afternoon at 
the Lexington Theatre, adding 
to her gallery of portraits from 
famous old operas the role of 
Gilda, 


Tribune 

The opera was 

Mme, Galli-Curci appearing as 

Nedda for the first time in New 
York 


“Rigoletto,” 


Times 

She sang, as she had in other 
operas, with a tone of supreme 
beauty from top to bottom of its 
scale, an expression of simple 
feeling in airiest fantasy, a skill 
of trained musicianship, and a 
personal charm of the highest 
order. 


Sun 

It (Gilda) has to be made 
vital by singing filled with color 
and expression and by acting 
which has a tragic note in 4 scale 
of simplicity. Mme. Galli-Curci 
provided neither of these requi- 
sites 


Tribune 
And it was good, too, to have 
a Gilda who looked and acted 
like a Gilda, 


Sun 
(See above.) 


Tribune Sun 
The less said about the Duke The Duke was tolerably sung 
of Juan Nadal the better. by Juan Nadal. 


“Carmen” (Chicago Opera) 


Tribune 
By sheer intellectual power, 
indomitable will and _ plastic 
race, she fashioned for us a 
iving, breathing figure, such as 
Merimee himself would have de- 
lighted in. 
Times 


Miss Garden has improved 
upon the former Carmen, as a 
woman of her intelligence and 
imagination was bound to do. 


American 
Mary Garden's idea of Carmen 
has not changed greatly since 
the soprano first disclosed it at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. 
. . her interpretation still 
seems self conscious, artificial. 
American 
(See above.) 


Tribune 


“Faust” (Chicago Opera) 
World i 
If he (Dalmores) were tech- 
nically secure in the use of his all 
voice, he would not have offended who never drowned 
to the extent that he did. ine’s voice. 
Tribune 
Mr. Dalmores could not be ... « Mr. Dalmores, who man- 
blamed for singing Faust badly. aged well in the circumstances. 


American un 
Alfred Maguenot made a thor- 


Mr. Maguenat was a very 
oughly satisfactory Valentine. tame Valentin. 
American 


Tribune 
(See above) 


Times 
Dalmores, doing double duty 
day, made a gallant Faust, 
the hero- 


Sun 


It was surprising that Alfred 
Maguenat should have made 
such a botch of his singing as 
Valentin. 

American 5 

Interesting from eve point 
of view was Baklanoff’s orig- 
inally conceived and finely elab- 
orated study of Mephistopheles. 

e U 


Sun 
Baklanoff's Mephistopheles was 
generally good, in certain details 
admirable, but in no wise a star- 
tling departure from tradition. 
World 
George Baklanoff fashioned hi: 
Mephistopheles after Chaliapine’ 





re 
wn Baklanoff was a good 
s ef hiet ph s, 
but lacked the subtlety to make 


the gray-haired Satanic One 
other than a commonplace sort. 
Tribune 
His was a sort of Bolshevik 
devil, gray tint, heavy in action, 
humorous, but without wit, un- 
shaven, unkempt. 


un 
Jeska Swartz exhibited a fresh 
young voice and other visible 
attractions as Siebel. 


World 
There was a constant variance 
between singers and orchestra, 
which was presided over by M. 
Charlier, and also a d of 
technical pg ope for which no 
excuse may offered. 


Alma Gluck (Song Recital) 


Times 4 
Baklanoff, a striking figure in 
lustreless black, a shadow that 
sank into the nd, sin- 
ister, amet 
orld 


. « » Jeska Swartz, whose 
voice and abilities scarcely fit her 
for a first part in any organiza- 
tion, such as this one. 


merican 

Marcel Charlier read the score 
with more energy than the aver- 
age leader would have retained 
after an afternon spent in con- 


” 


ducting “Louise. 


Sun 
The popular soprano was 
heard by an audience of very 
flattering size. 


Herald 
The audience was large, but 
not of the proportions seen at 
her recitals before war tates 
and war economy came to weed 


The Escamillo of George Bak 
lanoff and the Micaela of Myrna 
Sharlow were less distinguished. 


Herald 
Mr. Charlier conducted a fine 
performance. 


er 
George Baklanoff as Escamillo 
and Myrna Sharlow as Micaela 
were 
American 
Marcel Charlier’s reading of 
the score showed more vigor 
than delicacy. 


“Louise” (Chicago Opera) 


Tribune 
She (Mile. Vix) was not an 
ideal Louise. 


Tribune 
(See above) 


Times 
The general standard of the 
rformance was artistically a 
gh one. 


American 
In appearance, in costume and 
usually in manner and mien, too, 
she seemed born to her part. 
Times 
Pictorially, Miss Vix was an 
excellent Louise. 
Herald 
Yesterday’s performance was 
not up to the usual standard of 
the Chicago Company. 


out a part of the concert going 
public. 
Sun 

As to voice, there was much 
7, atpive, but = no incon- 
siderable cause for regret, espe- 
cially because of the harsh qual- 
ity of many upper tones. 

ne 

When her music does not tax 
the weak spots in her voice, she 
—— with rare interpretative 
skill. 


Herald 
Her voice, as has been said 
many times, is one of great 
natural beauty. 


Times 
They (her auditors) heard 
with pleasure a voice as fresh, 
apparently, as when she sang 
as a girl. 


Adelaide Fischer (Song Recital) 
. : Tribune ~ 
» t 
regieter ‘which te comet’ 6 
ttle forced, is firm, colorful 


and agile. 


f Herald 
Her voice is lacking in variety 
of tonal coloring. 


February 14, 1918 


I SEE THAT — 


Mme. Galli-Curci failed to appear at the Hippodrome, to 
the audible dissatisfaction of the audience. 

Louis Cornell has enlisted in the United States ambulance 
service. 

A special license has been given Frieda Hempel for her 
Tuesday concert. 

May Peterson is a Boston favorite. 

The New York Symphony played the music to Margaret 
Anglin’s portrayal of Electra. 

Rudolf Larsen was at one time assistant to Auer. 

The National Opera Club has given $500 toward the new 
auditorium to be erected at Camp Upton. 

Maurice Rosenfeld came to New York to attend the 
Chicago Opera performances. 

Alice Gentle’s most striking Havana success was in 
“Favorita.” 

Leonardo del Credo, pupil of Mrs. Frederic Snyder, is 
filling a seven months’ engagement in the Maltese 
capital. 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell is on her way to the Pacific 


ast. 

George Hamlin has been re-engaged for the Worcester 
festival. 

Mme. Cleofonte Campanini was the guest of honor at 
a Thursby musicale. 

Lesley Martin declares that pure singing requires endur- 
ance, virtually. 

Hilbert Stephen Dahl has been appointed vocal teacher at 
Gustavus Adolphus College. 

Marie McCormick has made a special study of educa- 
tional programs. 

Percy Hemus is the “Cheer Up Man” at Pelham. 

The Cuban government has sent Rosa Clara Guerra to 
study with Lazar Samoiloff. 

Emma Roberts appears four times in New York with the 
New York Symphony during February. 

Merle Alcock has made five appearances in Symphony Fall, 
Boston, since December. 

Elgar’s “Caractacus” is to be given at the next North 
Shore Festival. 

Edgar Schofield has been engaged for the Evanston, IIL, 
and Worcester, Mass., festivals. 

Maurice Dumesnil made his North American debut. 

People of Phoenix are the better for Godowsky’s visit. 

Wynne Pyle has four engagements this season with the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 

Claudia Muzio has been invited to appear at the famous 
Buenos Aires opera house. 

Leon Rice is singing for the soldiers. 

Maurice Dambois played at the meeting of the National 
Patriotic Song Committee. 

Lenora Sparkes sang at the Yeatman Griffith musicale. 

Maximilian Pilzer’s sister, Dorothy, is also an excellent 
musician. 

Florence Macbeth is a favorite with the boys at Camp 
Upton. 

Nelda Felter, of Denver, was married to Lee R. Blackwell. 

Maurice Schoenes not only has a tenor voice but is a 
cellist also. 

Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophéte” had a successful revival at the 
Metropolitan. 

Evan Williams took a ride in an aeroplane. 

Eugen Ysaye will conduct the next Cincinnati Festival. 

Leopold Godowsky was forcibly detained in Canada. 

John Powell gave an all-American program. 

Heifetz declares that Eddy Brown's spiccato is excelled by 
no artist living today. 

Baron Daniel de Lange is dead. 

Cleveland wanted only Lila Robeson and no one else 
would do. 

Leo Feist is a publisher with ideals. 

Alexander Lambert has had thirty-two years’ New York 
experience. 

Mme. Sturkow Ryder’s composition, “Pastels,” was given 
its first performance in Chicago. 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald was in New York last week. 

Henri Verbrugghen has original ideas regarding the play- 
ing of Beethoven’s works. 

Cleofonte Campanini has a habit of spoiling the reputa- 
tions of the professional croakers as prophets. 

Walter Allen Stults narrowly escaped death in a railroad 
disaster. 

The Shuberts have bought the Boston Opera House. 

The Chicago Opera Association gave two operatic nov- 
elties in three days. 

Rosalie Miller sang in five languages with excellent diction 
at her New York recital. 

Alfred Hertz recently found in San Francisco’; Chinatown 
a wonderful, deep toned gong which he is using in 
Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetique” symphony. 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra is in California. 

Reinald Werrenrath, unheralded, won Los Angeles. 

Edwin W. Glover is dead. 

Lydia Locke is interested in American songs. 

— sang the leading tenor role in two operas in one 

ay. 

George Baklanoff created the title role in Rachmaninoff’s 
“The Miser Knight.” 

Jean Criticos’ discovered “phenomenal voice” lacked per- 
severance. 

Evelyn Scotney and Howard White have returned from 
Australia. 

Mahler’s “Resurrection” symphony was repeated in Boston. 

The Chicago Symphony presented a French program with 
a French soloist. 

M. Jeannette Loudon has set music to Lieut.-Col. John 
MacRae’s “In Flanders Fields.” 

Business men of Buenos Aires thought their goods sold 
better when Caruso’s name figured in their adver. 
tisements 

Bernard Ferguson is now under the management of Kings- 
bery Foster. 

Christine Miller was married in Chicago to Daniel M. 
Clemson. 

Arthur M. Abell has arrived safely in this country from 
war-ridden Europe. 

Sousa’s favorite baton brought $150 at an auction for the 
benefit of the men at the Great Lakes Training Station 

H. R. F. 





(Ed 
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CONCERTS IN GREATER NEW YORK 
(Continued from page 17.) 


of the Women’s Musicai Alliance was given under the 
patronage of the Beethoven Society. These compositions 
were presented by well qualified instrumental and vocal 
artists. Marie Tiffany, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, was heard in, “The Star Spangled Banner,” which 
opened the program, and in “Evening,” and an oriental 
song. The clear, lovely quality of her voice and the ex- 
cellency of her musicianship impressed greatly in each. 

The first of Miss Dillon’s compositions, “Sunset” (On 
the Ocean), was given by Marguerite Ringo, soprano, 
Emily Beglin, Ethel Burden, sopranos, Ethel Hostrawser, 
and Rose Schnabel, altos. These artist-pupils from the 
Eleanor McLellan studio brought out the atmosphere of 
the piece with excellent vocal quality, and gave a fine illus- 
tration of good concerted singing. This was one of the 
most delightful of Miss Dillon’s work presented. “A Song 
from the West,” “Berceuse,” and “A Love Song,” sung by 
Marguerite Ringo, showed originality of expression, the 
“Berceuse” being the most appealing. Miss Ringo’s 
delivery and vocal quality were greatly admired. Edith 
Moxom Gray, gave a very good\reading of Miss Dillon's 
sonata, op. 27, C minor. Uf the two numbers sung by Miss 
Tiffany, “Evening,” and “Oriental Song,” the former was 
particularly representative. Miss Dillon herself was at 
the piano for her prelude, op. 8, No. 1 (study on two 
notes, E flat, B flat); prelude, op. 8, No. 5 (chromatic 
study) ; “Birds at Dawn,” op. 20, No. 2 (a modern canon 
built upon California bird themes and realistic in effects; 
“Ocean Depths,” op. 20, No. 5 (a description of submarine 
scenery after a a. by Walter Pritchard). The last 
mentioned was especially suggestive of Teresa Carrefio’s 
purported characterization of this young California com- 
poser, who is said to have called her the second Mac- 
Dowell. “The Dawn,” beautifully sung by Grace Bowman, 
concluded the program. 

Miss Dillon’s works are in many instances reminiscent 
of the Debussy whole tone school, and she shows an ex- 
ceptional aptitude for nature subjects. She has a charming 
personality, and is a skilled musician. The Women’s Alli- 
ance chose well in selecting this young California woman 
for this initial program. 

The Women’s Musical Aliiance is the American branch 
of the Union de Femmes Artiste Musiciennes of Paris. 
The president of the American branch is Christine Eymael. 
The Alliance means to give direct opportunity and assist- 
ance to talented women musicians of America, as well as 
to prove an aid in the best musical developments, operat- 
ing conjointly with the French organization. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 10 


Giuseppe de Luca, Baritone 


As an example of all that is finest in the art of bel 
canto it would be hard to find anything to exceed the vocal 
work of Giuseppe de Luca in his recital at Carnegie Hall 
on Sunday afternoon, February 10. It was Mr. de Luca’s 
first appearance in recital and what he did was so excellent 
that one regretted his constant engagement at the Metro- 
politan prevents him from being heard oftener on the 
concert stage. So thorough is his art, that never did he 
give for even a moment the impression of feeling himself 
hampered by the restrictions of the concert stage and the 
absence of that freedom of movement and that extraneous 
assistance which is his in opera. Nowadays not one 
singer in a thousand—-to speak well within bounds—ap- 
proaches the perfection of vocal control which is 
Giuseppe de Luca’s, Intelligent attention to his work on 
Sunday afternoon must have been worth more to the vocal 
student than many lessons in a studio, There was an 
absolute dynamic control and a capacity for coloring the 
tone which represents the very highest degree of vocal 
art; added to this a thorough musicianship and the result, 
as was to be expected, was one of the finest recitals heard 
within Carnegie Hall walls in years. 

Where all was so good, it is hard to select special num- 
bers for notice. The first group of Italian arie antiche 
were all superbly sung and there was perhaps nothing 
finer the whole afternoon than the opening number, 
Handel’s “Lascia ch’io pianga.” Of the group sung in 
French, Dupare’s “Phidylé” was given with splendid art 
and the delightful “Berceuse” of Gretchaninoff had to be 
repeated at once. James H. Rogers’ “Absence,” an ex- 
cellent song, was artistically the best of the American 
group, though the audience took particular interest in a 
very common ballad called “God Bless You, My Dear” 
and insisted on a repetition. In the concluding group, a 
new song by Gabriele Sibella, “Ultima Rosa,” dedicated 
to Mr. de Luca and Buzzi-Peccia’s delightfully comical 
“Seranata Gelata” in the Venetian dialect, both roused the 
audience to much enthusiasm. Needless to say, the two 
arias introduced in the program, one from “Ernani” and 
the other from “La Favorita,” showed that same splendidly 
finished and rounded work which is characteristic of all 
that Mr. de Luca does on the stage of the Metropolitan. 
Giuseppe Bamboshek, at the piano, furnished accompani- 
ments that were always discreet, at times a bit too much 
so. 

There was an audience which filled the great hall almost 
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COMPOSER, graduate of Petrograd Con- 
servatory, pupil of Rimskji-Korsakov 
and Glazunov, will take position in seri- 
ous music school. Is also graduate of 
Warsaw Conservatory as organist (pupil 
of Surzynski). Address “Simkus,” 320 
Fifth avenue, Room 808, New York. 





ORGANIST WANTED —Concert posi- 
tion with daily recitals for the whole 
summer in New York. Address “D. O. 
S..” care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 
avenue, New York City. 
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to the last seat. Mr. de Luca was greeted by a prolonged 
round of appiause on his first appearance, which kept him 
from beginning for two or three minutes, and there was 
equal enthusiasm after each group and at the end. En- 
cores were frequent and several numbers were repeated. 
One encore, the Brahms’ “Vergebliches Staendchen,” sung 
in Italian, proved how effective the German master’s 

are in that language when sung by such an artist as Mr. 
de Luca. 

Altogether the occasion was one of the real successes 
of the season. By this venture into the recital field—a 
field little invaded by operatic singers and often with most 
indifferent success—Giuseppe de Luca proved once and for 
all that he is one of the most finished, versatile and 
accomplished artists of the day. 


Eva Gauthier, Soprano 


Before a capacity house at Aeolian Hall, New York, on 
Sunday afternoon, February 10, Eva Gauthier, soprano, 
gave another program of extraordinary songs. The first 
group consisted of six popular chants, harmonized by 
Georges, Ravel and Olénine. These included: Chanson, 
Flamande, Frangaise, Russe, Epagnol, Italienne and Ecos- 
saise, 

The second, third, fourth and fifth groups contained the 
compositions of Taneyef, Medtner and Catoire, which were 
performed by Miss Gauthier for the first time in America. 
According to a program note, the singer is indebted to 
Alfred Laliberte, who brought the songs to her attention. 

The last group, by request, contained “Akaluto,” “Mazat- 
sumi” and “Tsaraiki,” by Stravinsky. The three Japanese 
poems were given for the second time in this country. 

Miss Gauthier, garbed in Oriental attire, added further 
interest to the recital with her costume. She was in good 
voice and brought considerable charm into her interpreta- 
tions. 


Bianca Herez, Soprano 


Bianca Herez, a young Spanish soprano, made her 
debut on Sunday evening, February 10, at the Punch and 
Judy ‘Theatre, New York, and immediately won the 
hearts of her audience, who lavished applause and floral 
offerings upon her. Miss Herez, who possesses a voice 
of much beauty, was heard in the Habanera from “Car- 
men,” “Ritorna Vincitor” from “Aida” and “Voi lo 
Sapete” from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” as well as in several 
duets with Giacomo Bourg, baritone. 

One of the features of the concert was “Her Soldier,” 
the words and music of which were written by Miss 
Herez, and sung by her in a spirited manner. 

Mr. Bourg’s solo numbers were prologue from 
“Pagliacci” and a Spanish song. 


Philharmonic Society; Graveure, Soloist 


The Philharmonic Society of New York, Josef Stransky, 
was greeted by a packed house at the fourth subscription 
concert of the season in the Brooklyn, N. Y., Academy, 
Sunday, February 10. Louis Graveure, baritone, was the 
soloist of the afternoon. After a stirring rendition of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” the program proper began 
with the fifth symphony of Beethoven, of which Mr. 
Stransky gave an inipressive reading. The andante re- 
ceived an unusually large share of applause, while the 
daintiness of the pe Moen and the trio were brought out in 
strong contrast with the imposing presto which closes the 
symphony. 

Mr. Graveure’s first number was the aria, “Sei vendi- 
cata assai,” from “Dinorah” (Meyerbeer), which showed 
to good advantage the volume and richness of his voice 
and his dramatic delivery. Several recalls followed this, 
and the audience was yet more emphatic in its approval 
of his later selection, “Hiawatha’s Vision” (Coleridge- 
Taylor), which he sang with fine effect, doing full jus- 
tice to the nobly conceived music. 

Between Mr. Graveure’s songs, the orchestra played “In 
a Summer Garden” (Delius) of which (according to Mr. 
Humiston’s program notes, the first performances in this 
country were by the Philharmonic Society of New York, 
under Mr. Stransky) and Debussy’s charming “Rondes de 
printemps.” The “Romeo and Juliet” fantasy of Tschai- 
kowsky, brought up to a superb climax, always, however, 
under the leader’s control, closed a program of varied 
interest and beauty. The audience was closely attentive 
and generous with its applause. 


Antoinette Boudreau, Soprano 


Antoinette Boudreau, who gave a recital at the Princess 
Theatre, New York, on Sunday afternoon, February 10, 
proved to be a newcomer with a remarkably fine voice. She 
was heard in German songs by Schumann, Brahms, Grieg 
and Posa; French by Poldowski, Chabrier, Alin and Four- 
drain, and English numbers by Horsman, Grieg, Kramer 
and Rubner, but the most interesting feature of her pro- 
gram lay in the group of Greek folksongs by Ravel. In 
her interpretation of this group Miss Boudreau was most 
happy and received much applause. The various moods 
of the numbers were well conveyed by the singer to her 
hearers, who were quick to respond to her lovely voice, 
good diction and excellent phrasing. Miss Boudreau should 
be heard from more frequently. 


Yeatman Griffiths Give Delightful Musicale 


On Sunday afternoon, February 10, another enjoyable 
reception and musicale was held at the Yeatman Griffith 
Studios, New York. About one hundred and fifty repre- 
sentative guests attended and listened to a musical pro- 
gram of exceptional interest, furnished by Lenora Sparkes, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera pany, Dorothy 
Pilzer, mezzo-contralto and sister of Max Pilzer, the vio- 
linist, who also appeared. 

Miss Sparkes sang an aria from Debussy’s “L’enfant 
Prodigue” with exquisite feeling. Her voice in all its 
splendid richness and clarity was shown to especial ad- 
vantage not only in this number but also in the following 
“Le Baiser” by Goring Thomas. The number, an effective 
thing in itself, was made doubly so by Miss Sparkes, who 
brought charm and color into it. Later on she also san 
“In quelle trine morbide” from “Manon Lescaut” an 
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Musetta’s song from “Bohéme.” The latter was beau- 
tifully rendered and proved to be thoroughly appreciated 
by the guests, who were demonstrative in their approval 
of this artistic singer’s work. Miss Sparkes has a striking 
personality that adds considerably to her success. 

Mr. Pilzer was heard first in “Aubade Provencale” 
(Couperin-Kreisler) ; waltz (Chopin) and “Berceuse”—his 
own delightful number—came as an encore. Mr. Pilzer’s 
playing gave much pleasure His ability as a technician 
need not be dwelt upon at length—his standing as a vio- 
linist is known throughout the country. One must remark 
that his playing is characterized by its superb tone and 
delicacy in the tighter numbers. Mr. Pilzer brought great 
feeling into his playing. In the composition of his own, at 
times certain phrases resembled the human voice, so true 
and perfect they were. He also rendered Schén Ros- 
marin” (Kreisler) and “Chanson Louis XIII” (Couperin- 
Kreisler). 

Miss Pilzer disclosed a voice of great beauty and com- 
pass in the aria “Jeanne d’Arc” (Bemberg) ; “Recompense” 
(Hammond) and “Bedouin Love Song” (Dunn). Her 
singing showed that hers was a method that cultivated 
poise and freedom from all tonal interferences. She 
phrased intelligently and her diction was most commend- 
able. 

Mrs. Griffiths accompanied Miss Sparkes and Miss Pil- 
zer and Mr. Pilzer was assisted at the piano by his sister. 

Florence Macbeth and her mother, Mrs. C, J. Macbeth 
were at the tea table. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


MAHLER’S “RESURRECTION” SYMPHONY 
AGAIN BRILLIANTLY PERFORMED IN BOSTON 


May Peterson and Merle Alcock Once More Score as Soloists—Evelyn Scotney 
and Howard White Return from Australia—Lillia Snelling Sings in Salem 
—Martha Atwood Baker Scores in Lowell—Raymond Havens in 
Bangor—Lee Pattison Soloist—Other News 


Boston, Mass., February 10, 1918, 


Mahiler’s “Resurrection” symphony, which made such a 

favorable impression at its first performance on January 
was repeated Sunday afternoon, February 3, before an 

audience that filled Symphony Hall. The forces were the 
same that originally accomplished it: The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Stephen Townsend’s excellent chorus of 
450 voices, May Peterson and Merle Alcock for the solo 
parts, and Dr, Muck for inspired conductor. 

it was fortunate that the same soloists who were so 
successful in the first performance should be available for 
the second. No contralto singer in recent years has re- 
vealed to Boston a voice of more rich and mellow quality 
than that of Merle Alcock. May Peterson’s part in the 
composition was not very exacting, but the beauty of her 
voice and her skill in using it made it pleasingly con- 
spicuous. The soloists’ emotional appreciation of the text 
and the music, and their great personal charm, added much 
to the enjoyment of the symphony. 

A second hearing of this composition confirms the opin- 
ion that it is a work of most extraordinary contrasts, of 
some pure noise and much melodic charm, of beauty and 
passion, dramatic intensity and overwhelming power. The 
last movement of the symphony is the most stirring; and 
it is made particularly impressive by choral singing such 
as Bostonians have heard only from Stephen Townsend's 
admirable chorus, 

Evelyn Scotney and Howard White Return to Boston 


evelyn Scotney, coloratura soprano, and her husband, 
Howard White, bass, who have been touring Australia for 
the past six months or more, will offer for sale at auction 
at the concert in Tremont Temple on Thursday evening, 
February 14, a large silk American flag presented to them 
at their last concert in Melbourne, Australia, at a huge 
Red Cross benefit, where $3,000 was raised. The flag 
bears the inscription, “Presented to Mme. Evelyn Scotney 
by the Australian Boys at the Front.” Mme. Scotney 
offered the flag at auction in Melbourne, and it was sold 
four successive times, each purchaser turning it back to 
the prima donna, saying, “Sell it again.” The last pur- 
chaser returned it to her, telling her to take it back to 
America and sell it for the American Red Cross. Mme. 
Scotney and Mr. White have arranged an attractive pro- 
gram for the concert on February 14. It will include 
favorite Scottish songs and operatic airs. 


Kreisler in Second Chamber Music Concert 


The second and last of the chamber music concerts in 
which Fritz Kreisler, the violinist, and three members of 
the former Kneisel Quartet, Messrs. Letz, Svecenski and 
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Willeke, have combined for the playing of classic string 
quartets, took place Saturday afternoon, February 9, at 
Jordan Hall. As on the occasion of the first concert, a 
fortnight ago, an audience of interested and enthusiastic 
music lovers filled the hall. The program comprised Bee- 
thoven’s quartet in F major, Brahms’ stirring quartet in 
A minor, and Haydn’s charming quartet in D major. Mr. 
Kreisler’s remarkable personality dominated the perform- 
ance and was the source and inspiration of much that was 
vital and deeply emotional in the playing of the three de- 
lightful compositions that were heard. The performance 
was very stirring and enjoyable, and the audience was 
manifestly appreciative. 


Lillia Snelling Wins Success in Salem 


_ The first in the series of midweek concerts by the 
Salem Philharmonic’s Hour Orchestra was given 
Wednesday evening, January 30, before an audience 
which filled Ames Memorial Hall to capacity. It was 
featured by the appearance, as soloist, of Lillia Snelling, 
excellent contralto and formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. The Salem News commented as 
follows: 

Miss Snelling, a Salem girl, whose rich contralto voice has 
received the favor of critics in both New York and Boston, was 
heard to fine advantage in the aria, “My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice,” from “Samson and Delilah,” in which she was accompanied 
by the orchestra. A difficult selection, Miss Snelling rose to the 
artistic demands of the aria and left a pleasing impression with her 
audience, The cradle song, “Baby Is Sleeping,” was sung with 
exquisite tenderness, while the song, ‘My Native Land,” rose to a 
dramatic climax which caused the audience to insist upon her re- 
appearance, 


Martha Atwood Baker, Reed Miller and Royal Dadmun 


Martha Atwood Baker, finding the latter half of her 

season growing more and more busy under Antonia 
Sawyer’s management, sang January 29 for the first 
time with the Lowell Massachusetts Choral Society, one 
of the choruses conducted by E. G. Hood, of Nashua. 
Through a curious misinterpretation, in no way attrib- 
utable to the management of the society, Mrs. Baker 
had been at work for several months on the “King 
Olai” of Busch, which she supposed would be performed. 
It was not until the evening of the Tremont Temple con- 
cert, January 24, that she learned from G. W. Stewart, 
whose orchestra was to play for Mr. Hood, that the “King 
Olaf” to be done was by Elgar. Again she proved her 
unusual abilities as a singer and musician by securing copies 
the next day, and with Arthur Wilson, her teacher, learn- 
ing the work in four days. Her success, and that of her 
associates Reed Miller and Royal Dadmun, is indicated by 
the following notices : 
_ The Lowell Choral Society presented Sir Edward Elgar’s i - 
sive cantata, “King Olaf,” at Keith’s Theatre ‘ast Pom wo ‘se the 
first offering of the present season. . . . Mrs. er, the 
soprano, h already been heralded as a singer a proaching the 
ability of an o eratic star, and after her work in King Olaf” one 
could see that her critics had not been biased. “Powerful” is rarely 
used to describe the singing of a soprano. Such an adjective inti- 
mates an overbearing attitude, in many instances. But it is really 
apropos in describing Mrs. Baker's efforts. Her power was of a 
subtle nature, not obtrusive, but always evident to a close observer. 
A seeming lack of effort in even the higher ranges of her numbers, 
combined with a pleasing stage presence and personality, made her 
a ready favorite although a newcomer to Lowell choral concerts. 
- «+ +» Reed Miller, tenor, who has already made his mark in 
the judgment of Lowell choral audiences, proved himself as cap- 
able as ever last evening. The most tense passages of the cantata 
fell to him and he handled them with an ease and skill that were 
remarkable. - + Royal Dadmun, baritone, a newcomer locally, 
one & thecoughly energetic rendition of the parts assigned to him. 
Lowe un. 


It may be said that the three soloists made a trio of artists 
of ee | even merit as was evident especially in the beautiful 
trio near the close of the cantata, where the voices blended in 
sympathetic fashion, the more lyrical nature of the music at this 
point giving opportunity to note their fine quality. . Martha 
Atwood Baker, the soprano, a newcomer before Choral Society audi- 
ences, proved thoroughly satisfactory in all respects. er tones 
were of excellent quality, beautifully produced and skilfully colored. 
She rose easily to the dramatic demands of the music and text, and 
yet managed to keep it always musical, while in the moments in 
which there was opportunity for a sustained melody, she showed 
still more effectively a voice of really fine timbre, the high notes 
against the chorus in the final section of the cantata standing 
above it gs and with no evidence of effort. In the duet with 
tenor in the Sigrid episode, and again in the Thyri episode, she 
colored her tone with telling effect, aided by Mr. Miller’s sympa- 
thetic appreciation of the numbers. Throughout she made an excel- 
lent impression, which was furthered by a pleasing and graceful 
stage presence. ° Few tenors who have appeared with the 
Choral Society are more to be depended upon for a satisfactory 
pertecmanes than Mr. Miller, who has ere this proved his worth 
ere. Much of the music set to the role of King Olaf, which fell 
to his share, is distinctly tic in character, with declamatory 
passages, eee in the scene of the challenge of Thor and his 
ap! to the people to accept the Christian religion. There were 
quieter moments, too, in which he showed his skill with equal suc- 
cess. . «» Mr. Dadmun, the baritone, making his first appear- 
ance here, proved to have a voice of robust, sonorous and musical 
quality. He gave the narrative portions of the text with intelligent 
understanding and infused them with a musical quality that saved 
some of them from b ing t hether in the low or 
high tones his voice was smoothly developed.—Lowell Courier-Cit- 
izen. 
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Raymond Havens Scores in Bangor, Me. 


Raymond Havens, the brilliant young pianist who re- 
cently created a distinctly favorable impression as. soloist 
with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, was heard in 
a recital on Friday evening, January 25, at Memorial Hall, 
Bangor, Me. Mr. Havens played the following program: 
Organ toccata, D minor, Bach-Tausig; polonaise, C major, 
op. 89, and “Appassionata,” Beethoven; impromptu, E flat 
minor, J. A. Carpenter; berceuse, Stravinsky; “Auf dem 
Wasser zu Singen,” Schubert-Liszt; “Will 0’ the Wisp,” 
Liszt; “Isolde’s Loye Death,” “Tristan and Isolde,” 


* Wagner-Liszt; etudes, A flat, op. 25, No. 1, C sharp minor, 


op. 25, No. 7, G sharp minor, op. 25, No. 6, Chopin; 
riccio, F sharp minor, Mendelssohn. 
t was Mr. Haven’s second appearance in Bangor, and 


‘th 


February 14, 1918 


judging from the following press reports this pianist 
created a sensation: 

This accomplished musician needed no introduction, having be- 
come well known both by his former appearance in Bangor last 
season and his recital at Bar last summer. . . . He 
received an ovation, and was called upon for three encores at the 
conclusion of the program, those present being unwilling to leave 
the hall. . . . Mr. Havens is a master in interpreting Chopin, 
as he showed in his first appearance here. . . . His audience 
sat forward in their seats, listening attentively for each note.— 
Bangor Daily Commercial. 

Few pianists are subjective enough to give real satisfaction in 
the playing of Chopin, and Havens is one of the very few who can 
get underneath the mechanism and dig out the subtle beauties of 
this composer’s thought. As an encore, he gave an excellent ren- 
dition of the second Hungarian rhapsody. In this number was 
shown in its completeneses the wonderful mastery of the piano 
which this young American pianist has acquired. . . . The 
hall was filled and the impression made by Mr. Havens here last 
year was greatly enhanced by his brilliant playing at this recital.— 
Bangor Daily News. 


Lee Pattison Soloist with Conservatory Orchestra 


Lee Pattison, of the popular two-piano team of Maier 
and Pattison, was soloist at a concert given by the Con- 
servatory Orchestra on Friday evening, February 8, in 
Jordan Hall. Mr. Pattison was heard in Arthur Shepherd’s 
fantaisie humoresque for piano and orchestra, this being 
the first performance of that work. Mr. Shepherd himself 
conducted and Mr. Pattison played with his customary 
brilliant technic and musicianship. The work is in one 
movement, although it consists of three parts connected by 
readily recognizable transitions, The music is not only 
humorous, but ironic, and the harmonic scheme is dis- 
tinctly modern. f 

Mr. Pattison also played Ganz’s “Fileuse Pensive” and 
Chopin’s scherzo in B minor, The other numbers on the 
program were Cherubini’s overture to “The Water Car- 
rier,” Fauré’s suite from “Pelleas et Melisande” and Schu- 
mann’s symphony in B flat major. CoLes. 


‘Third Russian Symphony Society Concert 


Tschaikowsky’s symphony No. 1 in G minor will be the 
opening number on the program of the third subscription 
concert of the Russian Symphony Society at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on Saturday evening, February 16. It 
was played by Mr. Altschuler’s forces some ten years ago 
and found place on a New York Symphony Society pro- 
gram six seasons back. It bears the descriptive title of 
“Winter Reveries” and depicts the visions which come to 
one shut in by the long and rigorous Russian winter. 

A suite by Vassilenko, entitled “To the Sun,” will have 
its first hearing at this concert and a second novelty will 
be the entire second act of Rachmaninoff’s opera “The 
Miser Knight.” In this, George Baklanoff, the Russian 
baritone of the Chicago Opera Association, will portray 
the title role. This portion of the opera was given as a 
musical tableau by the Boston Opera Company in Boston, 
in 1910, and was repeated frequently. Then Mr, Baklanoff 
assumed the same part which he will sing here, as he did 
at the world premiére in Moscow, It is a work of sinister 
and compelling power and its initial performance in New 
York, with so notable an artist, will make the occasion an 
outstanding one in the year’s musical offerings. 


Mme. Morrill’s February Musicale 


Despite the inclemency of the weather, a large audi- 
ence was on hand on Sunday afternoon, February 3, to 
enjoy one of the most interesting musicales which that 
energetic musician, Laura E. Morrill, has furnished this 
season at the Hotel Majestic, New York. Claire Peteler, 
soprano, who achieved marked success last year as soloist 
with Caruso before the New York Mozart Society, sang 
the aria from “Louise,” “Depuis la jour,” with fine effect. 
Russell Bliss was heard to advantage in an aria from “The 
Messiah,” both soloists also giving groups of songs. The 
two voices blended beautifuily in duets from “Thais” and 
“Don Giovanni,” Mme. Morrill having every cause for 
congratulation on the splendid work of these singers. The 
accompanist for the afternoon was Ida Grange, Mar- 
garet Whitaker, violinist, added to the enjoyment of the 
program with a well selected group, accompanied by her 
sister. These affairs never fail to attract a distinguished 
audience, many persons prominent in the musical and social 
world being there. 
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VERBRUGGHEN TALKS ABOUT 
THE BEETHOVEN SYMPHONIES 


Distinguished Foreign Conductor to Direct at Carnegie 
Hall, February 21 

The concert which Daniel Mayer has announced for 
Carnegie Hall on Thursday afternoon, February 21, when 
Henri Verbrugghen, director of the State Conservatorium 
of Music, Sydney, N. S. W., Australia, will conduct the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra in a Beethoven program, 
has elements of unusual interest. Mr. Verbrugghen had 
been a profound student of the works of Beethoven for 
years, and, in 1914, exhibited to the world the practical 
result of these studies in his conducting of the Beethoven 
Festival, which was held under Mr. Mayer’s direction in 
Queen’s Hall, London, in April of that year. 

Mr. Verbrugghen’s conducting, and the novel technical 
ideas which he embodied in the Beethoven scores, without 
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Conservatorium at Sydney, N. S. W., who will lead the 

Russian Symphony Orchestra in an all-Beethoven pro- 

gram at Carnegie Hall, New York, Thursday afternoon, 
February 21. 
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in any way changing either their letter or spirit, won 
unanimous approval. Robin H. Legge, for years one of 
the leading English critics, who writes for the London 
Daily Telegraph and is London correspondent of the Mv- 
stcat Courter, said: “Unquestionably, in the history of 
the Queen’s Hall, which, after all is the history of a gen- 
eration of music in this country, there has not been a per- 
formance of ithe C minor symphony comparable to that 
of yesterday.” 

Listeners at the coming concert will be able to judge for 
themselves of the interpretative ability of Mr. Verbrug- 
ghen, but in regard to his ideas about the actual playing 
of the Beethoven scores, one may well let him speak for 
himself : 

“Wagner and Bulow during the latter third of the nine- 
teenth century had felt that the spacious halls and the fast 
growing bodies of strings used in modern orchestras made 
it imperative, in order to restore proper balance between 
the string and wind sections, to double the latter in certain 
parts, and Weingartner a few years ago issued a book 
embodying the details of these methods, based upon wide 
experience. At first, my orthodox tendencies urged me to 
perform Beethoven’s orchestral works as originally played, 
but soon I found that in comparison with the more modern 
composers, especially Wagner, Tschaikowsky and Strauss, 
such methods made Beethoven seem pale in large halls; 
moreover, string instruments have increased in volume of 
tone during the last hundred years, thanks to different fit- 
tings and improvements in the bow, whereas the wind in- 
struments have gradually gained in refinement and delicacy, 
and | therefore decided to adopt the doubling of the wood- 
wind and horns, but with this important qualification, that, 
instead of doing so “en bloc” I used my second set of wind 
instruments in such a manner as to remove certain existing 
technical difficulties and also to prepare and underline the 
dynamic contrasts and climaxes which are of paramount 
importance for the driving home of Beethoven’ s emotional 
message. But I went further still, and, in order to throw 
Beethoven’s wonderful musical color into relief, having 
added to the wind in the climaxes, I now took away from 
the strings where special ‘pianissimo’ effects were required ; 
I also readjusted the number of strings where single wind 
instruments sing the melody, thus not only avoiding the 
necessity for the soloist of playing louder than was meant 
in order to be heard, but also, at the same time, restoring 
the exact balance between strings and wind which prevailed 
in Beethoven’s own day, when the strings were about half 
as numerous as in the modern orchestra.” 

The program, as already announced in the Musica. Cou- 
RIER, comprises the “Leonora” overture No. 3, the “Eroica” 
sy mphony and the fifth. 


Mme. de Phillippe in Recital 

Dora de Phillippe had been scheduled for a recital in 
Aeolian Hall on Tuesday, February 5, when the director 
of the Chicago Opera Association decided to give a per- 
formance of “Louise” that same afternoon, including in 
the cast Mme. de Phillippe, who is a member of this 
company. Of course, she could not appear at both places, 
and the impossibility of postponing the recital resulted 
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in the rendition of a charming program of old and new 
French songs, modern English numbers and six of the 
Dvorak gypsy songs. In the last group was “The Songs 
My Mother Taught Me,” which gave her audience especial 
pleasure and had to be repeated. 


Blanche da Costa and the Detroit Symphony 


After all, the proof of the pudding is in the eating, and 
the engagements which are following the Detroit, Mich., 
debut of Blanche da Costa are the best possible testimony 
to the thoroughness of her success. On Wednesday even- 
ing, January 23, Miss da Costa, who is at present on a 
tour in the Middle West, gave a recital at the Ingleside 
Club, Detroit, and one before the Rotary Club at the 
Hotel Statler. She was warmly received on both occa- 
sions, her beautiful voice and rarely charming person- 
ality winning her audience at the outset. As a result, she 
was engaged to appear as soloist with the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction of Walter Henry 
Rothwell, guest conductor with that organization, at the 
pair of concerts given on Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening, January 25 and 26. The audiences were enthusi- 
astic and generous with the applause, recalling her to the 
stage eight times at the conclusion of her interpretati: on 
of the “Ah! fors e lui” aria from “Traviata.” The press 
also united with the public in praise of her splendid work. 

Miss da Costa gave a recital in Muskegon, Mich., on 
January 16 and on the 2'st was billed to appear in Lansing, 
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BLANCHE DA COSTA IN DETROIT. 


(Left to right) Walter Henry Rothwell, guest conductor of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra; Miss da Costa, who scored as soloist 
with that organization, and James E. Devoe, the energetic manager. 


Mich., but the fuel shortage, which is no respecter of 
persons, made it necessary to postpone that engagement. 
Her success having been noised abroad, Miss da Costa 
has been adding engagements to her list, so that her stay 
in the West will be much longer than originally planned. 
On Thursday, February 7, she gave a program of songs 
before the Columbia Ladies Club of Chicago, and on 
February 13 she was scheduled to appear as soloist with 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Victor Herbert guest 
conductor, in Battle Creek, Mich. Other Chicago and 
Michigan dates are pending and there is every likelihood 
that it will be some little time before her friends in the 
East again enjoy her excellent art. 


Music by National Patriotic Song Committee 


At the Church of the Ascension, Tenth street and Fifth 
avenue, New York City, the National Patriotic Song Com- 
mittee offered the following free program on Sunday af- 
ternoon, February 10. 

Processional, “The Son of God Goes Forth to War” 
preludes, Claude Debussy; Salzédo Harp Ensemble; Clara 
Mallison, Lucile Johnson, Marie Miller, Genevieve Ostrow- 
ska, Mary Seiler, Eva Sullivan, Carlos Salzédo. Introduc- 
tory remarks, Mrs. Emil L. Boas, vice-chairman, “Music 
and Patriotism,” Emily Nicholas Hatch, chairman, “The 
Star. Spangled Banner,” “La Procession,” Cesar Franck, 
Mareia van Dresser; “Music and Americanization,” Ken- 
dall K. Mussey, secretary; “Tre Giorni, Pergolese”; “Vielle 
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Chanson,” Maurice Dambois; aria, Bach; Maurice Dam- 
bois; “Musette de Choisy,” Francois Couperin, harp en- 
semble; “Music and Victory,” Stetson Humphrey, song 
leader, Camp Dix; “Ave Maria,” Bach-Gounod, Marcia 
van Dresser; cello obligato and harp accompaniment; re- 
cessional, “Onward, Christian Soldiers.” Miss van Dres- 
ser’s solos gave special enjoyment, particularly the 
“Ave Maria,” with cello obligato by Mr, Dambois, 
Mr. Dambois’ specia! group, his own “Vielle Chan- 
son,” offered much pleasure. Stetson Humphrey at the 
conclusion of his talk on “Music and Victory,” led the 
audience in the “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” Mr. 
Huinphrey emphasized the value of good and enduring 
music for the soldiers 
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“A Star, the Like of Which Flashes a Very Few Times in a Generaticn” 


This was the verdict of the Akron Evening Times after 


SORRENTINO’S 


Akron Concert of December 12 
SORRENTINO, ITALIAN TENOR, SCORES BIG HIT IN CONCERT 
FREEDLANDER 
name itself is musi 


cal and it was he who made of the Monday even- 
a musical event not 


ing concert in the armory ‘ 
to be forgotten by anyone who heard this tenor There is everything that is colorful about 
singer lift his voice, young Sorrentino’s voice It is of power ard 
His audience was apparently made up largely yet capable of tender delicacy. His voice is 
of his fellow countrymen, who applauded as lyric in quality, abounding in temperament and 
Americans have not yet learned how at the exquisitely manipulated first there is natural 
sound of a flawless voice. Men and women beauty and then art Sorrentino has been 
were there who had come to give their ears marked for success by his splendid singing, 
a treat. They belonged to a people naturally which is that of a star, the like of which flashes 

musical. They were taking a moment from the 4 very few times in a generation 

routine of life for a brief holiday in the realm His numbers were “Vorrei,”” Tosti; “My 
2 of music and to give Sorrentino a welcome. Flag,” Rotoli; “E Lucevan le Stelle,” from 
© Misnkin, Men with fierce mustachios bent forward in “Ia Tosca,” Puccini; “Santa Lucia”; “Oh 
their seats to accord the man smiling approval Sole Mia,” Capua; and “‘Tarentella Sincera,” 
and expectant delight as he sang, and insistent V. D. Crescenzo, and the aria from “Pagliacci.” 


All communications to D. Palmer, 225 West End Avenue, New York 
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ARTHUR SHATTUCK IN RECITAL 
WINS GREAT CHICAGO AUDIENCE 


Olive Nevin at WellesleyClub—Mme. Sturkow-Ryder’s Pupils in Recital—George 
Harris, Jr., Gives Pleasing Program—Marshall Field Chorus Sings Carl Busch 
W ork—Demand for Devries Pupils—Jeannette Durno’s Studio Recitals 
—Orchestra Plays French Program With French Soloist— 

College and Conservatory News—Notes 


Chicago, Ill., February 9, 1918. 

ome years ago Arthur Shattuck made his first appear- 
ance with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra and proved 
himself an unusual person by his very excellent musician- 
hip and finished piano playing. In addition to his musical 
gifts, Mr. Shattuck has also been endowed with great 
wealth, and at the same time with a generous nature, 
Later on, im one of the current magazines, appeared illus- 
trations of his artistic ideas in the turning of an ugly bit 
of scenery in the town of Neenah, Wis., his old home, into 
an attractive park for the benefit of the residents, Since 
war was declared by the United States he has proven him- 
elf a staunch patriot by giving to the Government, so 
long as the war lasts, the yearly income of his estate and 
is yacht outright 

(gn Sunday, at Cohan’s Grand Opera House, this same 
modest young man came forth in a recital which was not 
at all the conventional program—no Bach, no Beethoven— 
for the opening numbers, but a suite by Eugen d’Albert, 
followed by a gavotte and variations by Rameau. Mr. 
Shattuck showed not only that he is an excellent piano 
but that he is a man who thinks 

refreshing to hear a program made up of short 
numbers. The second group contained fa- 
iniliar pieces, Brahms’ intermezzo, op. 117, and the E flat 
by the same composer, a Chopin group, the bar- 
etude sharp minor and the “Valse Brilliant,” 
every piano student. The very difficult etude, 
really more adapted to cello and piano, was very skillfully 

rked out and impressed the audience with its loveiiness, 
rhe third group, quite out of the ordinary, contained the 
Henselt berceuse, the “Child's Fairy Tale” of Moscheles, 
in which Mr, Shattuck showed that a patriot can still enjoy 
fairy tales; the serenade from “The Damnation of Faust,” 
Berlioz-Redon; Liszt's first concert etude, and for a finale 
the “Grande Fantasie,” Mozart-Thalberg, one of the piano 
studies of twenty or more years ago, when every student 
had to do the Thalberg etudes. One particular thing 
learned at this recital was that beautiful piano playing can 
make these old things full of interest. We owe Mr. Shat- 
tuck a great deal for bringing us back to what the piano 
stands for. He understands the art that he represents to 
the smallest detail, and behind his flawless technic is found 
always the‘serious musician and artist. The audience, most 
enthusiastic and attentive, demanded an encore at the close, 
the Chopin prelude in F, No, 23. 

Olive Nevin Sings for Wellesley Club 


Che Chicago Wellesley Club presented one of its alum- 


Nevin, the gifted soprano, in recital Monday 
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afternoon at the Playhouse. In her program made up of 
Italian, French, German, Norwegian and English songs, 
Miss Nevin disclosed admirable qualifications to excel- 
lent advantage and won hearty and well deserved ap- 
plause from her many listeners. Hers’ is a soprano voice 
of clear and appealing quality, which carries well and is 
used with consummate art. Besides selections by Para- 
dies, Salvator Rosa, T. Linley, Dr. Arne, Tschaikowsky, 
Grieg, Bizet, Poldowski, Ravel and Lalo, Miss Nevin sang 
a group by Gena Branscombe and one by Ethelbert Nevin. 
Because of the excellent diction of the recitalist, these 
last two groups were particularly interesting. Her ren- 
ditions of Miss Branscombe’s “Three Mystic Ships,” 
“Dear Lad o’ Mine,’ “The Morning Wind” and “Radiant 
as the Morning,” were of great charm. “Before the Day- 
break,” “A Fair Good Morn,” “The Woodpecker” and a 
nocturne, of Ethelbert Nevin likewise were exceptionally 
well done and won the full approval of the listeners. 
This was Miss Nevin’s first Chicago appearance and it 
is hoped that so talented a singer will be heard here 
oftener. 

Rudolph Reuter Plays for French Children’s Benefit 

Rudolph Reuter gave a concert for the benefit of the 
“Fatherless Children of France” at Springfield, Ill, on 
Friday, February & The recital was under the auspices 
of Mrs. Frank O. Lowden, the wife of the governor, her- 
self a great lover of music. This is the first of a series 
of concerts that will take Mr. Reuter South and East to 
New York City. 
Mme. Sturkow Ryder’s Pupils and New Composition 

Especially interesting and pleasurable was the fourth 
program of the series presented by Mme, Sturkow Ryder 
at the Chautauqua and Lyceum Coaching School last Sat- 
urday afternoon. At these programs Mme. Sturkow 
Ryder presents her advanced students, who on this occa- 
sion displayed the excellent training received under the 
guidance of this widely known pianist and teacher. The 
special feature of this fourth program, however, was the 
first performance of a set of “Pastels” for clarinet and 
piano, played by the gifted composer and Charles La- 
gourgue, the popular Chicago clarinetist. These “Pastels,” 
five in number, are of exceptional charm, well written 
and reflect the charming personality of their composer. 
In writing for clarinet and piano, Mme. Ryder has struck 
a novel note and her “Pastels” disclose her ability to 
write for the difficult clarinet as well as for the piano. 
Each of these “Pastels’—-‘Imitation” (a three part in- 
vention), serenade, “Au point du jour,” scherzetto, and 
“Danse”—are delightful in themselves and to choose one 
more exquisite than another would indeed be difficult. So 
well liked were they that the audience requested the repe- 
tition of the “Danse.” At the end of the program, sev- 
eral who had come in especially to hear these numbers, 
requested their repetition. Upon second hearing the “Pas- 
tels” impressed even more favorably and were heartily 
applauded. Mme. Ryder and Mr. Lagourgue, in their in- 
dividual parts, showed themselves artists. The students 
heard were Nellie Gordon, who played very well a Schu- 
bert impromptu; Dorothy Shoninger, who showed much 
talent in Schumann’s “Warum” and Cyril Scott’s “Danse 
Negre”; and Lillian Parks, whose effective renditions of 
a Rach gigue and a MacDowell etude left nothing to be 
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desired. Mattlee Lippard, a pupil of Alfred Williams, 
disclosed a well schooled, high ringing soprano, in a group 
of songs and spoken songs. 


Max Rosen’s First Chicago Recital 


Max Rosen, the seventeen-year-old American violinist, 
pupil of Leopold Auer, who arrived from Russia early in 
January, will make his first Chicago appearance in re- 
cital at Cohan’s Grand Opera House, Sunday afternoon, 
March 10, under the direction of F. Wight Neumann. 


American Conservatory Faculty Members in Recital 


One = the best of the many fine programs rg 
weekly by the American Conservatory this season in 
ball it wes that of last Saturday afternoon, tapalshed 
by. Maric Sidenius Zendt, the gifted soprano, and Fred- 
erick Persson, pianist. This reviewer was able to hear 
only Mrs, Zendt’s two groups and Mr. Persson in the 
Liszt B minor sonata. The popular soprano ro with 
excellent effect the Liszt “Oh quand Ja Dors,” “Sylvelin” 
(Sinding) and Alexander Russell’s “Sacred Fire,” win- 
ning from the first the admiration and enthusiasm of the 
humerous lisieners. With engaging charm, musicianship 
and art were Spross’ “That’s the World in June,” James 
G. MacDermid’s popular “I Call to Mind a Day” and 
Herbert Hyde’s “As a Bird” rendered by this delightful 
singer. Mrs, Zendt is one of the few artists who can 
always be relied upon to give pleasure and joy to an 
audience, and this occasion was no exception to the rule. 

In the Liszt sonata Mr. Persson showed himself a 
pianist of more than ordinary attainments, and he, too, 
shared in the afternoon’s success. 


Carl Kinsey to Present Edgar Schofield 


Edgar Schofield, baritone, of New York, will give a re- 
cital Wednesday, February 20, at 11 o'clock, at Ziegfeld 
Theatre, under the management of Carl D. Kinsey. This 
will be Mr. Schofield’s first appearance in Chicago. 


George Harris, Jr., Offers Pleasing Program 


For his recital at the Ziegfeld under Kinsey’s manage- 
ment, Wednesday morning, George Harris, Jr., selected a 
varied and interesting program. oeeng with a group oi 
four Schubert selections, “By the Sea,” “Thou Art Re- 
pose,” “The Counterpart,” and “Laughing and Weeping,” 
sung in English, Mr. Harris revealed himself a musician, 
serious and thorough as to intention, and one who is able 
to impart the message of the composer to his listeners. 
For this alone, if for nothing else, the baritone is deserv- 
ing of highest praise. His next number was the recita- 
tive and aria from Gluck’s “Iphigenie auf Tauride,” 
which was skilifully set forth. There was much to be 
admired in Mr. Harris’ rendition of his French group, 
which comprised a Guedron, two Berlioz and two Duparc 
numbers. His next group, Russian, proved of more than 
ordinary worth, four of the numbers being rendered in 
the Russian tongue. “Over the Steppe” (Gretchaninoff), 
“Rose and the Nightingale’ (Rimsky-Korsakoff) and 
three Rachmaninoff numbers, “Answers,” “Memories” and 
“Romance of Alyeko,” made up this group. Mr. Harris 
offered last. but not least, an English group: “The Sweet- 
heart in the Army,” two English folksongs, his own “Up- 
Hill” and “Le Credo Patriotique” by Barbirolli. 


Marshall Field Chorus to Give a Carl Busch Work 


The chief work of the annual Marshall Field and Com- 
pany Choral Society concert, which this year will occur 
April 16, under the direction of Thomas A. Pape, will be 
the “League of the Alps” by Carl Busch. This composi- 
tiov is particularly appropriate at this time, tmasmuch as 
it deals with the throwing off of the Austrian yoke by the 
Swiss in 1308. It has never been given in Chicago. 

Carl Busch is a Dane by birth, but a naturalized citi- 
zen of the United States, and is the conductor of the 
Kansas City Symphony Orchestra. 


Chicago Musical College Items 


Stanley Deacon, of the Chicago Musical College " fac- 
ulty, and Edna Kellog, artist- student,of Edoardo Sacer- 
dote, were heard recently in a recital given before the 

Three Arts Club. Mr. Deacon and Leta Forsaith gave a 
joint recital before the Arche Club on Friday. 

Andreas Pavley, whose ballet class in the Chicago Musi- 
cal College has attracted so much attention, has gone to 
New York to fulfill his contract to appear in Massenet’s 
“Cleopatra” with the Chicago Opera Association at the 
Lexington Opera House. 

Recent — that have been given in the Recital 
Hall of the Chicago Musical College include those pre- 
sented by students of Margaret Wickes, January 26; the 
preparatory piano department, January 29; students of 
Mr. Detweiler, February 1, and of Mr. Reckze, Febru- 
ary 2. 

So great has been the interest throughout the country 
in the announcement that Oscar Saenger would return to 
Chicago this summer and that Herbert Witherspoon would 
also teach in the Chicago Musical College during the sum- 
mer session, that applications for instruction with those 
famous teachers already are coming in from all parts of 
the United States. 

The Chicago Musical College concert on Saturday was 
given by students in the piano, violin and vocal depart- 
ments. The following students appeared: Nathan Law- 
rence, Lucille Hummel, June Chaplin, Irene Karan, Ruby 
Roberts, Madeline Reed, Mona Redmon, Lucille M. Wyne- 
coop, Ray Huntington, Lillian Dyer and Tobie Berger. 


Wide Demands for Herman Devries Pupils 


So well known and so reliable is the work Herman 
Devries accomplishes with his many pupils that this emi- 
nent vocal authority receives innumerable calls for stu- 
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dents to fill important positions in many places. This 
week, John McGhie, musical director of the La Salle 
Theatre here, where “Leave It to Jane” is playing, called 
up Mr. Devries, telling him that he needed a good con- 
tralto and he knew of no one from whom he could se- 
cure a better one than from among his pupils. It hap- 
pened, however, that this vocal master had no contralto 
at the time who could immediately “fill the bill.’ There- 
fore, it was suggested that perhaps Mrs. Herman Dev- 
ries, his worthy associate, would have just such a _—_ 
Fortunately, Henrietta Brewster, a contralto of whom 
Devries is well proud, was suggested, and upon ood te 
her Mr. McGhie immediately engaged her to sing the con- 
tralto part in his musical comedy. Mr. McGhie was the 
musical conductor for the Savage Opera Company when 
Herman Devries sang Mephisto with that organization 
in many of the leading cities of America. 


M. Jennette Loudon Sets Music to “In Flanders Fields” 


Of more than ordinary worth is the spoken song “In 
Flanders Fields,” which M. Jennette Loudon has written 
to the words of Lieutenant-Colonel John MacRae’s famous 
war poem of that name. The latter, who was a Canadian 
surgeon in a base hospital somewhere in France, has re- 
cently. passed away. Miss Loudon, a gifted and thorough 
musician, has written some inspiring music, which befits 
the touching words of the poem. Appealing, thrilling and 
of much interest is this spoken song, which is a novel note 
in composition, and should meet with much success. It 
is a song that will undoubtedly be on many recitalists’ 
programs 


The Knupfer Studios Recitals 


A most interesting program to be made up of works by 
Chicago composers will be given by John Wiederhirn, 
member of the Knupfer Studios faculty, some time in 
March in the recital hall of the school. 

At the last of the regular weekly studios recitals on 
Tuesday afternoon at the Knupfer Studios the following 
students appeared: The Misses Wieboldt, Corich, Gerts, 
Smyser, Eichenlaub, Blafka, Daze, Peterson, Ellbogen and 
Grosbernd, playing numbers by Chopin, Moszkowski, Scott, 
Liszt, Beethoven and Schumann. 


Kimball Hall Organ Recitals 


The programs for the noon organ recitals given in Kim- 
ball Hall this week were furnished by Allafi Benedict 
(Tuesday), Florence Hodge (Wednesday), Dr. J. L. 
Browne (Thursday), and Dr. Louis Falk (Friday). In- 
teresting programs are arranged for these recitals, which 
last from 12:15 until one o’clock and are well patronized. 


Jeannette Durno’s Interesting Studio Recitals 


A feature of Jeannette Durno’s studio recital this week 
was the playing of Mozart's sonata in F major for piano 
and violin, the piano parts of which were played by mem- 
bers of Miss Durno’s class, with the assistance of Kath- 
erine Norfleet, violinist. Other numbers were contributed 
by Mrs. H. B. Hoffman, Gertrude Dill and Helen Abrams. 
Miss Durno has decided to introduce ensemble numbers 
at each of these class meetings, which are of great value 
to the pupils. Following her usual custom, Miss Durno 
also played several numbers for the benefit of her pupils, 
who can learn much in this way also from their gifted 
mentor. 


American Conservatory Notes 


The “Secret of Suzanne,” a scene from “Aida” and 
another from “Samson and Delilah” were given a delight- 
ful performance Thursday evening, February 7, by the 
opera class of the American Conservatory before an audi- 
ence that completely filled Kimball Hall. The partici- 
pants were the Misses Sassman, Tollefson, Unger and 
Ehrmann, and H. C. Taylor, all pupils of Charles La 
Berge, under whose direction the performance was given. 
A small orchestra consisting of students of the conserva- 
tory gave a fine accompaniment. 


Orchestra Offers French Program with French Soloist 


Even as to the soloist this week’s program of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra was entirely french. A remark- 
able demonstration greeted Jacques Thibaud upon his en- 
trance on the stage—a welcome which has been tendered 
to very few soloists appearing with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Thibaud has not been heard in Chicago 
for some time and his huge success on this occasioti 
vouches well for many future appearances in 
Citv.” Nor was this success undeserved, for 
French artist accomplished some remarkable 
in the lengthy Lalo * ‘Symphonie Espagnolé.” 
terpretation there are refinement, sictangpil 
and elegance of style. Fine musicia ne 
and emotional expression are the qu 
which stand out prominently in ever 
win his listeners from the start. Sel 
Saint-Saéns introduction and rondo 
effectively or more brilliantly set f than on this oc- 
casion. Mr. Thibaud’s success was anid unqualified. 

Conductor Stock and his rusia in fine fettle, gave 
each number. an exceptional EE giaying as they have 
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seldom played before. The opening number was 
Chabrier’s erties Marche.” 
Following this came the ball scene from  Berlioz’s 
“Romeo and Juliet” symphony. The high-light of the 
program was Chausson’s masterful symphony, which under 
Conductor Stock’s baton was splendidly performed. The 
beautiful color effects with which the symphony is imbued 
were brought out exquisitely, leaving nothing to be desired 
in its rendition. This was one of the orchestra’s most 
brilliant performances of the season, as well as one of its 
most beautiful prograins. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Emma Parenteau Soloist with Erie Apollo Club 


By far one of the most enjoyable concerts ever given 
in Erie was that which took place on Friday evening, 
February 1, at Masonic Hall. The Apollo Club, of Erie, 
has become one of the city’s finest choral bodies and under 
the capable direction of Morris Gabriel Williams its tonal 
quality and interpretative ability have grown to be the 
subject of much praise, by no means confined to local music 
lovers. The program which Conductor Williams had pre- 
pared was a decidedly martial one, opening with Maun- 
ders’ “To Arms.” The other choral numbers included 
Reichardt’s “In Time of Roses ;” a Russian folksong, “The 
Cossack,” Kremster’s “Hymn to the Madonna,” de Koven’s 
“Recessional” and “Crossing the Plains.” The club solo- 
ists were Harold Johnson and John Connors, and Isabel 
Paterson accompanied, 

Emma Parenteau, contralto, was the soloist, one whose 
lovely voice and charming personality quickly won for her 
the wholehearted approval of her audience. She was heard 
to advantage in the aria, “O Don Fatale” from Verdi's 
“Don Carlos,” and in the “Adieu Forets” from Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc,” the wide range of clarity of her 
voice giving these works a new beauty. She also sarg a 
group of negro spirituals by Harry Burleigh, del Riego’s 
“Brown Eyes,” Augusta Holmes’ “L’Heure Rose” and 
“L’Heure Pourpre,” and Mabel Daniels’ “Song of the Per- 
sian Slave.” In response to the insistent applause after 
this group, she gave as an encore Annie Risher’s “The 
Knitting Song” to her own accompaniment. Her accom- 
— was Blanche Saunders Walker, who did excellent 
work. 


Schofield for Worcester and Evanston Festivals 


Edgar Schofield, the New York bass-baritone, has won 
the distinction of being engaged for two of the most im- 
portant festivals to be given in the entire country. In 
May he will sing the bass part in Elgar’s “Caractacus” 
on the opening night of the North Shore Festival in 
Evanston, IIl., which is practically a Chicago event, as it 
draws largely from the latter city. He will also sing in 
Chadwick’s “Judith,” at the Worcester (Mass.) festival in 
October. 
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Chicago Basso Has Remarkable Escape 


Walter Allen Stults, the well known Chicago basso, re 
cently had a narrow escape while filling an engagement 
at Osage, Ia.. where he sang the leading bass part in “The 
Creation” The following excerpt from an Evanston paper 
gives a detailed description of the singer’s miraculous 
escape : 

CLOSE CALL FOR STULTS IN I. C. TRAIN DISASTER 

Two residents of Evanston were aboard the ill-fated Llinoia Cen 
tral train that was wrecked near Granger Monday afternoon. Both 
had narrow escapes. They are Walter Allen Stults, 1519 Hinman 
avenue, music editor of The News-Index, and Miss Winifred 
Ledger, a student in the university residing in Chapin Hall. 

That it was not his time to die is the only way Mr. Stults can 
account for his escape. 

“The first thing I knew of the mishap to the train,” said Stults, 

“was when I looked out of the window and saw the train was 
off the track. I sounded a warning to the rest of the passengers, 
then fell into the passageway and grabbed hold of the Pullman 


seats. I thought this action would save me from being cut by fly 
ing glass. For a second I bounced up and down like parched peas 
in a frying pan. 

“But I no sooner had taken a firm hold than the train went over 


I was hurled head first through the double win 
dows, and I thought it was ‘curtains’ for me. My head struck a 
snow bank, but fortunately the train had stopped. If the train had 
been still in motion my head would have been severed from my 
body right then. This happened to two people in the front coaches 


the embankment. 


“The odd feature of the affair was that when my head went 
through those two thick windows my hat remained on, and when 
I looked at it there was not a scratch on it. My glasses flew off 


and they landed on the window sill 


when I was hurled sideways, 
They were not hurt in the 


I simply reached up and put them on 
least.” 
As soon as he could crawl back into the car Stults hurried to 
the forward part of the train and took part in the rescue work 
He carried a man and a woman to a farmhouse some distance 
away, and administered to them until physicians arrived 

Stults was returning from Osage, Ia., where he participated in 
“The Creation” Saturday night. 
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FELIX F. LEIP ELS, Mawacean 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


My dear Miss Pyle:- 








With best wishes for a continued success, 


The Philharmonic Society of New York 


FOUNOCEO 1842 


OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD, PresinoentT 
Y-SIXT 
seveENT H SEAS 


JOSEF STRANSKY. ConoucTor 


I wish to congratulate you upon the 
success you achieved at your first appearance with the 
Philharmonic Sootety Sa New York. I was glad to notice 

‘ss how rartily our public approved of your fine rendition 
a of the Tschaikowsky Concerto. 


On . 
'915 
February 3rd 1918. 
Splendid 


Yours very sincerely, 
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LESSONS ON PIANO MAS TERPIECES 


No. I. Johann Sebastian Bach 


By ALBERTO JONAS 


Eminent Spanish virtuoso and pedagogue 


Being a series of practical piano lessons, published exclusively in the Musical Courier, and devoted to the complete elucidation, musical and technical, 


of famous works by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 


Copyright by Musical Courier Co., 1918. 
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lhe Musicat Courter has done me the honor of 
asking me to contribute a series of “Piano Lessons” 
which are to appear in the monthly Educational Sec- 
tion of that publication. 1 have accepted with 
pleasure, for these reasons, among others: 

lurst. | have something to say, and I shall en 
leavor tu say it in such a manner as to interest, as 
vell as instruct, those who would read me, 

Second, 1 shall thus be able to impart what I hope 

may prove to be valuable information to 
sincere and thoughtful student of piano in 
this country, 

Third. Thanks to its enormous circulation through- 
out the world, the musical publication tn which these 
monthly lessons to appear reaches practically 
every home where stands a piano 

In these “Piano Lessons” no exercises will be 
given, ner ist! my present purpose to grade studies, 
pieces, or indicate the manner of studying or prac- 
tising the piano. In a word, this is not to be a cor- 
respondence school of piano playing. 

/ shall give an analysis, as to their construction, 
a pen study as to their musical import—to their 
dramatic tendency—to the conception, 
rendition necessary for their execu 
of the masterworks in piano musi 


are 


and 
poetic, | 
interpre 
fion—of 
iiicrature 

In the selection of these pieces I shall not be abl 
to follow a historical, or a gradual development of 
piano technic, for the reason already adduced. Yet, 
it behooves us—-l who write and you who read 
to start on that basis, firm and lasting, over which 
the modern structure of music may be said to have 
been erected—the s of Johann Sebastian Bach 
Even here, 1 must refrain from following a pro 
gressive series, for then | should have to start with 
the Eighteen Little Preludi s. Free, then, to choose, 
1 shall devote the present lesson to the analysis of 
three of the more popular preludes and-fugues from 
the “Well Tempered Clavichord.” The next lessons 
will be devoted to Mosart, Becthoven, Schubert, 
Schumann, Chopin, Lisst, etc-—ALBErto JonAs 
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HE music student knows, in a general way, that Bach 
| had a few talented sons, but does he know that this is 
the only instance in history where music was cultivated, 
handed down, so to speak, as a profession, from father to 
son, for over 250 years?’ 

Says Larousse, the great French historian: “Bach is the 
name of the largest and most illustrious family of musi- 
come of which mention is made in the history of art. This 

long dynasty was in existence for nearly 
three centuries, The first Bach of whom 
have knowledge was Hans Bach, 
mentioned in the Gemeinde Vormund- 
schaftsglied, about 1561.” 

The father of Hans Bach was Veit 
Bach, a baker, of Vechmar, Gotha, 
whose love for music was pronounced ; 
he encouraged the musical education of 
his son Hans and allowed him to become 
i professional musician. Little did he 
then suspect that by so doing his own 
humble name would live in history, 

It had been thought at one time that 
the Bach family came originally from 
Hungary, but Spitta has proven, by doc- 
umentary evidence in his masterful “Life 
Johann ‘Sebastian Bach,” that the 
Bach family originated in Thuringia, 
Germany 

The “Enciclopedia Ilustrada 
flola writes: “For over 200 years 
various members of the Bach fam- 
ily resided in Arnstadt, Erfurt and 
lisenach, and once every year they gath- 
ered together, 120 or more, for a frater- 
nal banquet, which was preceded by the 
execution of a religious hymn, sung in 
chorus.” 

What a picture is thus silhouetted on 
the background of medizval history! 
“One hundred and twenty or more” 
Bachs, all professional musicians, all be- 
queathing to their sons the legacy of 
reverence of and love for the highest and 
hest in music, left them by their fathers ; 
all meeting ‘once a year, in fraternal 
banquet, to sing a religious hymn” undoubtedly the com- 
position of a Bach 

Johann Sebastian Bach was born in Eisenach, in 168s. 
He was the sixteenth descendant of Veit Bach. As a little 
child his father taught him the violin. He was an orphan 
at the age of ten and his brother Johann Christoph, in 
Ordruff, who tock care of him, gave him his first musical 
education on the clavichord, 

Those who may be interested in the life of Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach, in the birth and gradual unfolding of one 
of the mightiest musical minds of all times should read 
the afore cited book of Spitta. 

Is the music of J. S. Bach really so important? Is the 
admiration and veneration which musicians of all countries 
have expressed for his compositions genuine? Schumann 
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wrote of J. S. Bach: “Music owes almost as great a debt 
to him as a religion owes to its founder.” Similar expres- 
sions of superlative praise have been uttered or penned by 
every great composer, and it may be truly said that the 
eminence and depth of a musician may be gauged by his 
knowledge and understanding of the works of J. S. Bach. 


Bach’s Relation to the Art World 


“Such genius as his, like Shakespeare’s in literature, sur- 
vives the taste and fashions of time. Had Bach written 
nothing clse but this incredible monument of musical per- 
fection, which few of us really know, ‘The Well Temperéd 
Clavichord,’ his name would have gone down through the 
centuries as long as mankind cared for music. But he 
wrote more—suites in the English, French and German 
style; fantasies and fugues for the organ, masterpieces of 
such caliber that they never have been equalled; oratorios 
of such magnitude and beauty, and withal of such difficulty 
that their performance nowadays is considered an event 
in the musical season of any country. The ‘St. John’ and 
‘St. Matthew’ passions of Bach are given every year in 
Berlin by the celebrated chorus under the leadership of that 
most eminent conductor of chorus, Siegfried Ochs. On 
the day of the sale of tickets, a fortnight before the con- 
cert, a line of people waits in the gray hours of dawn for 
the box office to open, and by 11 a. m. the hall is in- 
variably sold out. The music of Johann Sebastian Bach 
aptly has been called the music of the future. Who can 
play, or listen to the ‘Chromatic Fantasy’ and not marvel 
at the incredible boldness and vigor of design and execution, 
at the wealth of melody, the profusion and variety of 
musical devices, the profundity of knowledge, the archi- 
tectural vastness and power of this work? Then consider 
the ‘Italian Concerto,’ the concerto in D minor, his gigues, 
toccatas and partitas, his ‘Art of the Fugue,’ his wonderful 
‘Inventions,’ the fantasy and toccata for the organ, the 
aforementioned fantasy and fugues in G mmimor, A 
minor, D major; his mighty chaconne for the violin, 
and the exquisite sonatas for that instrument and for 
the cello! 

“It requires a well educated, experienced musician to 
appreciate Bach; his lines are so broad and so big that they 
always exceed the range of vision of the beginner. Bach 
has influenced—and for the highest and best only, the musi- 

cal life and development of every musical nation on earth, 

and this influence—in nowise weakened yet—is bound to 
endure. It demands a highly developed and a sound musi- 
cianship adequately to interpret his works. Those who see 
in his compositions nothing but contrapuntal problems are 
greatly mistaken; a wealth of pathos, humor and dramatic 
fervor illuminates his forty-eight preludes and fugues, the 
‘Chromatic Fantasy’ and the ‘Italian Concerto,’ etc. 

“Bach makes music emerge from its childhood and take 
a fitting place next to its sister arts. Sculpture reached 
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perfection in Greece twenty centuries ago, and the names 
of Phidias and of Praxiteles have never since been dimmed 
by that of any other sculptor. Architecture, likewise, blos- 
somed in full during the early Grecian history; it gave us 
the Doric, lonic and* Corinthian styles, more pure and 
graceful than anything we moderns have to offer. Egypt's 
Pharaohs gave us their mystical, colossal structures; the 
East its luminous Indian, Assyrian and Byzantian styles, 
and medieval Germany the typical Gothic art. Painting 
began to give evidence of artistic worth a little earlier than 
music, but how quickly it reached its height! The six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries stand for its golden era: 
Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Corregio, Rafael di Santo, 
Carravacio, Titiano, Veronese, Giordano, Bordone in Italy; 
Murillo, Velasquez, Ribera, Goya, Pradilla, Zurbaran in 
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Debussy, Brahms, Liszt, MacDowell, Schumann, and other standard masters of piano compositions. 
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REPRODUCTION OF A PAGE OF THE MANUSCRIPT OF 
THE FIRST PART OF BACH’S “WELL-TEMPERED 
KLAVIER,” FUGUE NO. 6, FOR THREE VOICES. 
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Spain; Rubens, van Dyck, Rembrandt, Jordaens, Ruysdael, 
Goyens in Holland; what a galaxy! These centuries also 
produced Shakespeare and Milton in England; Racine, 
Boileau and Moliére in France; Calderon, Lope de 
Vega and Cervantes in Spain, and Martin Luther in 
Germany.” 

The above is part of a rather long essay entitled “Mile- 
stones in Pianistic Progress,” written by me for the Etude 
and reprinted here by courtesy and kind- 
ness of the Theodore Presser Company. 

Martin Luther, to whom Protestant 
America may be said to owe its religious 
faith, was also born in Eisenach, and the 
house where he was born and lived must 
have been gazed upon often, with awed, 
admiring eyes, by the little boy whose 
mighty genius was to revolutionize the 
world of music. 

When performing the works of Bach, 
the edition used plays an important role, 
for it should be remembered that Bach 
and Handel, as well as their predeces- 
sors, Kuhnau and Frohberger, wrote no 
marks of shadings or phrasing in their 
compositions; even the tempo generally 
was not indicated. Until about the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century, com- 
posers left the tempi of their composi- 
tions (and also to a great extent the 
shadings) entirely to the judgment of 
performers. 

The marks of tempo, expression, shad- 
ings and phrasing, and the occasional 
pedal marks found in modern editions 
are supplied by the musician who has 
edited—that is to say, revised and anno- 
tated—these works, According to his 
greater or lesser authority, so will his 
edition prove to be a musicianly faithful 
reproduction of the intentions of Bach, 
or «ite the reverse, This authority is 
itself hased on musical knowledge, on 
historic:l researches, on comparisons be- 
tween te earliest ‘editions, or of the 
original nanuscript and of the subse- 
quent manuscript copies, on along specialized study of the 
works of Bach, and on insight. 

The most accurate edition of the works of J. S. Bach 
is published by the Bach Gesellichaft. It is to be had 
by subscription only and is not onsale. The Berlin Acad- 
emy of Arts has also brought ow a faithful edition of 
the works of Bach, in accordance yith the manuscripts. 
The edition is called “Urtext Klassisther Musikwerke.” 

The best editions, outside of these tvo, are the editions 
of Kroll (Peters), and of Bischoff (Steingraber). Re- 
markable, also, is the Tausig edition. It contains only 
twenty-two preludes and fugues. Deat: cut short his 
young life while he was engaged on this great task. It 
ranks among the best editions extant antl, indeed, has 
influenced every later editor of the “Well Tenpered Clav- 
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ichord.” Noteworthy editions are, also, those of Wouters, 
Riemann, Reinecke, Busoni, d’Albert. 

Many an inexperienced. teacher gives to his pupils, as 
first choice, the first prelude and fugue, in C major, of 
the first book. This is, most decidedly, an error of judg- 
ment, for the prelude, albeit easy technically, is difficult 
from the standpoint of tonal balance and also in regard 
to the dynamic and agogic treatment. The fugue is a 
four part fugue, and it is, obviously, best to begin the 
study of “The Well Tempered Clavichord” with a three part 
fugue, notwithstanding the opinion of Hans von Biilow, 
who advocated taking first the prelude and four part fugue 
in A flat major, of the first book. Moreover, the C major 
fugue is, practically, a continuous stretto, and is very dif- 
ficult from a polyphonic standpoint. 

The prelude and fugue in C minor, first book, are, in 
my opinion, the best to take as first choice, because of 
the simplicity of construction of both the prelude and the 
fugue. The latter is a three voiced fugue. 

I do not deem it advisable to enter here into a minute, 
exhaustive analysis of the preludes and fugues under con- 
sideration as regards their construction, yet a broad knowl- 
edge of their form is absolutely essential to the cultured 
musician. 


Prelude and Fugue in C Minor (First Book) 


The C minor prelude is constructed on a series of simple 
chords. The reiteration of the figure 
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is adhered to until five meas- 
ures before the end. Meas- 
ures I to 14 form. the. first 
period (ending on E flat, the 
relative major). Measures 
14 to 28 comprise the second 
period (which ends on G 
major, the dominant). Meas- 
ures 28 to 38 build the third 
period (constructed upon the harmonic pedals of dominant 
and tonic). 

Do not exaggerate, in the prelude, the accents that ap- 
pear in almost every edition over the first of every four 
notes. It is well to accent slightly the beats in order to 
emphasize the energy of the rhythm, yet it should be 
remembered that in the manuscript of J. S. Bach no accents 
are written. The tempo should be a moderate allegro. 
All allegros and prestos were less rapid in Bach’s time 
than they are nowadays, 

It already has been said that Bach wrote no shadings, 
no marks of phrasing, no indications of tempo, because 
it was not customary in his time to be so precise in writ- 
ing. The true tempo and general manner of execution 
of a piece were obtained through example, hearsay, tra- 
dition. In all the forty-eight preludes and fugues of “The 
Well Tempered Clavichord” there is only one tempo indi- 
cation. The fugue, No. 24, of the first book, is marked 
“largo,” and even this, according to custom in Bach’s time, 
is to be taken rather as an indication of style than 
of actual tempo or speed. It is for this reason that the 
choice of an edition plays such an important role when 
studying the works of Bach. Since all the marks of touch, 
phrasing shadings and even of tempo are supplied by the 
editor, it is small wonder that there should be often a 
wide divergence of opinion among the various musicians 
who have edited “The Well Tempered, Clavichord.” To 
phrase differently the subject of a fugue means a different 
execution of the whole fugue. 

Play the presto, towards the end of the prelude, only 
a little faster than the preceding allegro. The shadings 
given by Tausig and by Busoni are good. The cadenza 
in measure 34 is a stumbling block to the average piano stu- 
dent. Its correct execution is given in the edition of Bu- 
soni, who has had the excellent idea of writing out the 
one measure given by Bach into four measures, which are 
to be played in the same tempo as the presto. 
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The end of the prelude is not: 
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as Czerny erroneously writes, but 
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as Bach has written. 
respects, the least satisfactory and authoritative of all. 
It has been severely criticised and, I believe, justly so. 
Czerny writes: ; 


The Czerny edition is, in many 
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The fugue in C thinor is net a “real” fugue, that is to 
say, the “Answer” is altered for the sake of tonality; it 
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J. S. Bach playing the organ in the St. Thomas Church, 
in Leipzig. Note the old-fashioned, huge stops. 
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s a “tonal answer.” and therefore we are dealing here 
with a “tonal” fugue. 

The “Exposition” extends from measures 1 to 9. There 
is no “counter-exposition.” A codetta occurs between 
measures 5-6. There are four episodes (measures 9-11; 
13-15; 17-20; 22-26). No stretti appear in this fugue 
The coda (containing an “Harmonic Pedal” on the tonic) 
starts on measure 29, until the end, measure 31. 

The flippant conception of Czerny of this fugue (every 
note of the “subject” being played staccato) is entirely 
at variance with the contexture of the composition and 
has been rejected by all competent musicians. 

A music firm has published of late a new edition of the 
Czerny edition of “The Well Tempered Clavichord,” in 
which these staccato signs, as well as a great many other 
blemishes in many of the preludes and fugues, for which 
the Czerny edition had been severely criticized, have been 
eliminated, and the Tausig phrasing and touch have been 
substituted. - Jt is regrettable that the new Czerny edition 
does not specify, in all correctness and honesty, what was 
the original editing of Czerny, and by whom, and with 
the aid of which sources, it has been changed. 

It will be interesting to compare the difference of phras 
ing and touch found in some of the leading editions. The 
conception, interpretation and rendition of a fugue are 
entirely changed, according to the manner in which the 
subject is itself conceived, phrased, and rendered. 
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The left hand should play the staccato notes with a 
light, deft touch, giving the impression of the pizzicato of 
string instruments. 


Prelude and Fugue in G Minor (First Book) 


The prelude contains three periods: from measures | 
to 7,7 to 11, 11 to 19. The latter has an harmonic pedal 
in the last two measures. 

The prelude is a slow movement, of wondrous beauty 
It should be played P or MP. It begins with a long trill 
in the right hand. This trill appears three times during 
the piece; the last time in the left hand. We have Griep 
enkerl’s authority, and before him Carl Philip Emmanuel 
Bach, that J. S. Bach considered the trill as a rapid suc- 
cession of Appoggiaturas which began always on the upper 
anxiliary note and ended with the “After-note” (Nach- 
schlag). However a long trill begun on the 
principal note and it ended on it if the next melodic note 
was of the same pitch or height. Consequently the exe 
cution of this trill should be the following (long trills, in 
a slow tempo, are always best begun slowly, then played 
faster and ended again more slowly) 


was also 











Wouters gives in his very praiseworthy edition published 
by Schott Fréres, an execution of the long trills which 
was advocated by Gevaert, former Director of the Royal 
Conservatory of Music in Brussels, and which is based 
on the “Gruppo,” the ancient, rhythmical development of 
the trill. 





Whatever reasons might be urged against the above 
given execution of these long trills it is impossible to deny 
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its great beauty, and also its subservience to the style of 
executing long trills before the time of Bach, and which 
was yet in vogue during his lifetime. 

The trill with which the prelude concludes is to have an 
after-turn (Nachschlag) executed very slowly. 
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The fugue has a “tonal” answer, and would therefore 
be called a “tonal” fugue. The counter-subject occurs 
first in the alto, then in the treble, then in the bass. The 
exposition lasts from measures 1 to 8 There is no 
coumter-exposition. Two episodes occur: measures 8-12, 
and 24-28. There are two stretti: the first (incomplete) 
measures 17-19; the second (complete) measures 28-29. 
In measures 2, 4, 5, 6, the editions of. Bischoff, of Reinecke 
and of Wouters fail to give any indication as to the man- 
ner in which this beautiful, expressive melodic design 
should be phrased. Czerny phrases only the second 
measure 
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Tausig gives (measures 2, 4, 5, 6) 
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Busoni does not phrase measure 6, but he gives, in meas- 
ures 2, 4, 5, the two most accredited versions. 
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There is no coda. The fugue ends with the subject in 
tenor. The fugue is best played andante. The subject is 
phrased variously, and the phrasing modifies considerably 
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The prelude and fugue in D major are, most deservedly 
so, favorites with advanced piano students. 

They offer fine opportunities for technical progress, and 
are, besides, well suited for performance in public. 

The prelude is constructed on a plan of which Bach was 
very fond: arpeggiated musical designs built on the foun- 
dation of chords of a simple nature (see prelude C major, 
C minor, G major, D minor, all of first book; also the 
“Little Prelude” in C minor). In the present instance the 
arpeggiated chords are interspersed with “Passing Notes.” 

eriod I, measures 1-13. 

Period II, measures 13-20, 

Period III, measures 20-25. 

Period IV, meaures 25-35 (comprising the coda, with 
an harmonic pedal on the dominant in measures 27-30). 

As stated before, the prelude in D major, first book, is 
one of the most “popular” preludes and fugues. 

It requires considerable evenness of finger strength, poise 
and dexterity to play the prelude smoothly. To my be- 
lief it is best played softly, with a light, non-legato touch 
(but not staccato). The end is, undoubtedly, to be played 
loud, yet personally I cannot reconcile the FF given in 
most editions (Bach wrote no marks of shading) with 
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A VIEW OF THE GARDEN AND THE REAR OF THE 
HOUSE AT EISENACH, WHERE BACH WAS BORN. 
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the delicate, gossamer-like texture of the whole prelude. 
I suggest ending only F, even MF, in a sonorous, but not 
forceful manner. The tricky, artificial phrasing offered 
by Busoni: f 


a ad ‘ 
MUegre een apcrite & merte_searre vole (dias 4 a breve) 


§ 3 


leggvere ve" alate 


is in contradiction with every 
known edition, and cannot be 
coupled with a flowing delivery 
of this delicious bit of musical 
fantasy. I advise the contin- 
uous phrasing given by Tausig, 
Bischoff and Wouters. 
In order to play this prelude 
7 ; with the desired evenness, one 
, should take into account the fact 
that the fourth finger bears the brunt of the technical 
work, and in awkward places, too. All the passages where 
the fourth finger has to play twice in succession (and which 
I have marked with a cross) should be emphasized through 
a very slight crescendo, because the fourth finger usually 
fails to play there with the same degree of loudness and 
clearness of tone as the other fingers. 
i Rie 
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_ I also suggest playing measures 7, 16, 17 in the follow- 
ing manner; 














A smoother and safer execution will be the result. Ac- 
cording to Bischoff, who quotes Schwenke, the A in the 
bass is tied also in measure 29. Most editions advocate 
playing it again (in measure 29), and I believe this is best, 
as greater rhythmical firmness is the result. The sugges- 
tion of Busoni as regards shortening the value of the A in 
the bass is to be recommended, as it lightens greatly the 
work of the left hand and insures a better execution of 
both hands, 


leone cent 


The “flourish” on the harmonic pedal, on the dominant, 
in measure 33 should be executed moderately fast, but with 
— clearness. 

he fugue has four voices. It has a “real” answer 
and is therefore a “real” fugue. The exposition extends 
from measures 1 to 6. There is no counter-exposition 
and no counter-subject. There are two episodes: from 
measures 9 to 11, and 17 to 19. There are no stretti, and 
~ a which appears on measure 23, has no harmonic 
pedal. 

The fugue requires absolute exactness of the measure 
and of the rhythm. The “subject” should be played F, 
with vigor, firmness, decision. 

Busoni writes: “One should beware to give too long a 
value to the dotted note and too short a value to the six- 
teenth note; a mistake to which teachers have generally 
to listen to. Therefore do not play: 


In measure 3 Bach wrote: 


a“ 


eee 


but thus: 


but this is not to be construed as a triplet, although Tausig 
and Reinecke view it as such. To quote Wouters: “Bach 
and Rameau substituted, in the following rhythm, a dot 


to the tic 


~ a 








This manner of writing, which was in general use at 
that time, is to be executed thus”: 


aaa--. 
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SS ane 
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Thus it is written out in the editions of Bischoff, Wou- 
ters, Busoni, d’Albert 

f one wishes to “modernize” the end and play the bass 
in octaves, then I advise using the “loud” or “damper” 
pedal for every change of harmony, even ye. this 
pedal was not yet known in Bach’s time. 

The tempo given by d’Albert, maestoso, is, to my be- 
lief, more suited than the allegro found in other editions. 
Considering the three fugues, which I have thus analyzed, 
from the standpoint of the interpretation, I may add that 
the character of the C minor fugue is, at the beginning, 
simple, quiet, graceful. It soon gains in intensity, and 
with the entrance of the subject in the bass, just before the 
coda, it develops a firmness and strength which bring to 
mind the resources of the organ. Hence the justification 
of playing, in imitation of the pedals of the organ, the 
subject in the bass in octaves. 

The D major fugue is essentially resolute and virile. It 
breathes of vivifying energy and determination. In the 
three last measures (especially if the bass is played in 
octaves, and the damper pedal is used for every chord) a 
tremendous, and fitting, culmination is obtained, wherein 
reverberate the whole breadth, volume, power and brilliancy 
of the organ. 

Both the prelude and fugue in G minor are broad, tran- 
quil, sad, almost religious in character. To play them rev- 
erently means to commune with oneself, to listen to the 
best, purest part of one’s being; it means to have compre- 
hended rightly this great message of love, truth and beauty 
of soul, penned by Johann Sebastian Bach in the little Ger- 
man town of Céthen, that it may warm, comfort and 
gladden the heart of every true, sincere musician as long 
as man shall live. 


Max Rosen Engaged by Philadelphia Orchestra 


Following closely his second and third appearances with 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, when he scored a remarkable success with his 
playing of the Brahms concerto in D major, comes the 
announcement from Messrs. Haensel and Jones, managers 
of Max Rosen, that the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
has engaged the sensational young American violinist for 
two concerts, on February 22 and 23, at the Academy of 
Music, Philadelphia. He will also play the Brahms con- 
certo under the baton of Leopold Stokowski. 
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VICTOR HERBERT CONTINUES 
HIS CINCINNATI SUCCESSES 





Appears as Conductor and Composer—Levitzki and 
Arthur Herschman Score as Soloists— 
Conservatory Doings 


Cincinnati, Ohio, February 9, 191% 

The ninth concert of the regular season of the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra was given in Emery Auditorium 
Friday afternoon, February 8, under the direction of Vic- 
tor Herbert, to a very large audience. The last regular 
program to be conducted by Victor Herbert in the capac:ty 
of guest conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
presented the genial visitor in a dual capacity. He ap- 
peared both as a conductor and as a composer, and in 
both maintained the musical interest which he has evoked 
since his first appearance in this city. Goldmark’s “Rus- 
tic Wedding” symphony was the opening feature of the 
concert, which the orchestra played with great energy anid 
beauty of tone. The work of the oboist, Debuescher, was 
especially beautiful and worthy of praise. The other or- 
chestra number was a suite by Herbert called “Woodland 
Fancies,” written about fifteen years ago, but heard here 
for the first time at this concert. The suite is a brilliant 
example of the more serious side of Herbert’s musician- 
ship. The performance by the orchestra was a splendid 
one, and the audience gave the composer a most cordial 
reception at the conclusion. 

The soloist was Mischa Levitzki, a young pianist of sur- 
prising scriousness and musical maturity. He selected the 
G minor concerto of Saint-Saéns for his solo number, and 
played it admirably. His success with the audience was 
instant, and he was given an ovation such as falls to the 
lot of few soloists. He acknowledged it with a perform- 
ance of the sixth Hungarian rhapsody of Liszt. The con- 
cert was repeated Saturday evening. 


Herschman Scores at the “Pop” Concert 


Sunday afternoon, February 3, one of the largest audi 
ences of the popular concert season packed Music Hall 
to hear the “pop” concert conducted by Victor Herbert 
The program was marked by a diversity of popular num- 
bers, and the orchestra performed in its most brilliant 
manner. The overture, “Le Roi d’Ys,” of Lalo, intro- 
duced the concert in good stvle. It was followed by a 
performance of the famous “Prize Song” from Wagner’s 
“Meistersinger,” 
lins with a charming unity of tone and finish. The popu- 
lar suite of Delibes’ “Sylvia,” with which the regulars of 
these concerts are quite familiar, was given a splendid 
rendition and a veritable ovation followed its conclusion. 
The delightful rhapsody in A major of Enesco was given 
next. Two transcriptions of the “Spring Song” and the 
“Spinnine Song” of Mendelssohn, arranged for orchestra 
by Mr. Herbert, proved immensely pooular with the audi- 
ence, resulting in a repetition of the “Spinning Song.” 
suite of three numbers from the second act of Herbert's 


the melody being plaved by all the vio-, 
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agger 
were the 


closed the concert. The “D 
and the “Vaqueros” 


grand opera “Natoma” 
Dance,” the “Habanera” 
numbers given. 

The soloist was Arthur Herschman, the basso, who sang 
a delightful aria from Handel’s “Berenice,” called “Si 
Tra I Ceppi,” and an aria hy Paladilhe, “C'est ici de Ber- 
ceau,” in such a way that he was roundly applauded and 
compelled te respond with two encores. Always an ad- 
mirable singer, he was in the best of voice on this occa- 
sion and his artistic interpretations afforded pleasure. 

Conservatory Doings 


Among the interesting musical events of the week \as 
the “Evening with Ibsen,” given by the Cincinnati Con 
servatory of Music Orchestra as its third contribution of 
the season in behalf of the Red Cross, on February 4 
Grieg’s musical setting to “Peer Gynt” and various ar 
rangements of “Peer Gynt” constituted the musical pro- 
gram, grouped about a cleverly conceived dissertation on 
“Humankind as Typified by Peer Gynt,” the work of Sara 
Langley, department of literature of the Cincinnati Con 
servatory of Music. Mabel Black, soprano, sang charm 
ingly Solveig’s “Sunshine Song,” while the same charac 
ter’s “Cradle Song” was splendidly given by a quartet com 
nosed of Fmma Bovd. Dorothy Brown, Alvina Lobitz and 
Margaret Gregg. In addition to its solo numbers the or 
chestra accompanied Elba Morris Woods in her interpre 
tation of “Anitra’s Dance,” and Signor Tirindelli was 
repeatedly recalled in recognition of his efforts in behalf 
of the Red Cross. The evening was in the hands of th« 
Conservatory of Music Chapter of the Sigma Alpha Teta 
and netted a handsome purse for the Red Cross 

The third recital of the department of opera of the Cin 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, under the direction of 
Ralph Lyford, instructor, was given at Conservatory Con 
cert Hall on Thursday evening, February 7. Excerpts from 
the following operas were given: “Manon,” Act I, Ger 
trude Fozard and Irving Miller; “Faust,” prologue, Glyn 
Morris and Omar Wilson; church scene from “Faust,” 
Emma Hoyd. Carl Schiffeler Harriet Greew (orwanist) 
scene from “Pelleas et Melisande,” Marie Hughes and 
Irving Miller; “Cavalleria Rusticana,” Scene I, Florence 
Greenamver, Emma Selmeyer, Carl Schiffeler; second scene 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” Clara Thomas Ginn, Mrs 
Charles E. Howard, Manuel Valles; Act IT. “Pagliacci,” 
“La Commedia,” Marcella Menge, Edward Schmidt, Irving 
Miller. A neutral setting was arranged for the presenta 
tion of these operatic adapting itself to the re 
quirements of all scenes in the simplest way. Necessary 
costumes and properties were utilized, beyond which no 
attempt was made toward illumination or traditional ar 
rangement. The evening proved such a profound success 


scenes, 


however, that it pleased immensely the large audience 
Louis Gerard Sturm had three of his compositions pe 
formed on the program honoring American Music Day 
and representing Cincinnati composers at Grand Rapids 
Mich. Mr. Sturm’s contributions included three piano 
works, a ballade, improvisation, and gavotte, played ly 
Hazel MacEacheron S 

















N. Y. TRIBUNE: 
“He possesses the best of his Gallic artistic 
inheritance—taste, sure judgment, balance 
and feeling under intellectual control.” 














N. Y. TIMES: 
“An admired and leading artist of France to 
whom a large audience listened with evident 
pleasure.” 














JACQUES THIBAUD’S 


NEW YORK APPEARANCES HAVE BEEN AMONG THE MOST 
NOTEWORTHY EVENTS OF THE ENTIRE SEASON 


THE FRENCH VIOLINIST WILL GIVE ANOTHER AEOLIAN HALL RECITAL, FRIDAY 
AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 22nd, PLAYING THE FOLLOWING PROGRAMME: 





Symphonie Espagnole..............ssee0e- Lalo 
| ee ee Tos 
SEP TET EL ee ere Vieuxtemps 
SI occ chin cenkides ohapatwauel Marsick 


Tea OOM i. vais cicawiaxecacawas Wieniawski 
Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso. . Saint-Saéns 
Ballade and Polonaise............... Vieuxtemps 


NICOLAI SCHNEER at the Piano, 











MR. THIBAUD’S ENGAGEMENTS WILL KEEP HIM IN AMERICA UNTIL 
THE CLOSE OF THE SEASON. FOR THE FEW OPEN 
DATES REMAINING, WRITE LOUDON CHARLTON 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 





N. Y. AMERICAN 
“Mr. Thibaud’s work showed that finish and 
assurance that come with artistic maturity 
and poetic judg 


His 


He possesses temperament 
ment that are enhancing and attractive. 
readings followed the highest ideals.” 











N. Y. HERALD 
“In spite of the onrush of youthful violinists, 
the established masters of the violin continu 
to charm their hearers.” 

















34 
“The Growing Fame of Claudia Muzio” 


\ recent visitor to New York was C. S. Shier, music 
critic of the Detroit Free Press, who upon his return 
West, wrote up some of his impressions of musical events 
und artists in the metropolis, under the caption “Jottings 
by a Rambler in Musical New York.” The following 
paragraph was devoted to the charming Claudia Muzio: 

‘It is common knowledge that Caruso has had his*usual 
offer from the Buenos Aires Opera House, and is to go to 
Argentina next spring to make a limited number of ap 
in consideration of a fabulous remuneration 
There is less general knowledge that Claudia Muzio 
has also been extended an invitation from the great South 
American home of opera. Whether Miss Muzio will accept 
the engagement no one knows, but the circumstance that 
an offer has been made serves to call attention to the 


pearances, 


CLAUDIO MUZIO, 

Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
Star 
she is 


progress of this new 


in grand opera, 


rapid, almost phenomenal 
Scarcely more than a debutante 
today one of the three principal sopranos at the Metro 
singing much in company with Caruso, and is 
regularly as Aida, as Leonora, and as Nedda 
\lso she is hard at work with several new parts and 
within a short time is to undertake the title role in 
Thais.” It is within the personal experience of the 
that Miss Muzio made a most striking Leonora 
“Trovatore”’ cast with Martinelli, de Luca, Mat 
and Rothier; and that later in the week she be 
as graceful, and as vocally satisfac- 
may well expect to hear.  Inci 
appear at the coming Ann Ar 


politan, is 
ippearing 


writer 
nh a 
zenauer 
as delightful, 
Nedda as one 
Miss Muzio is to 


came 
tory a 
dentally 
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bor May festival as the star attraction on “Artists’ 


Night.” 


NEW YORK CONCERT ‘ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Thursday, February 14 


Paulo Gruppe-Sokolsky Fried. Afternoon. 
Theatre, 

Herbert Witherspoon and Florence Hinkle-Wither- 
spoon. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra. Evening. Carnegie, 

Friday, February 15 

Symphony Society of New York. Afternoon. Carnegie. 

Mayo Wadler. Violin recital. Evening. Aeolian. 

Boris Saslawsky. Song recital, Afternoon. Aeolian. 

Brahms Quartet. Vocal recital. Afternoon. Princess 
Theatre. 


Princess 


Saturday, February 16 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Afternoon, Carnegie. 
Russian Symphony Society—George Baklanoff, soloist. 
Evening. Carnegie. 


Symphony Society. Children’s Morning. 


concert 

Violin recital. Evening. Aeolian. 

Afternoon, Aeolian. 

Sunday, February 17 

Philharmonic Society of New York 
loist. Afternoon, Carnegie. 

Symphony Society of New York—Gustay 
soloist. Afternoon. Aeolian. 

New York Orchestral Society—Max Jacobs, conductor; 
Phyllis la Fond, soprano; Irwin Haensel, pianist, 
soloists. Evening. Labor Lyceum, Brooklyn. 

Society of Ancient Instruments. Afternoon. Vieux 
Colombier 


Aeolian, 
Sascha Jacobinoff. 
Schumann Club. 


sO- 


-Eddy Brown, 


Langenus, 


Monday, February 18 
Ilja Schkolnik. Violin recital, Pdr Aeolian. 
Biltmore Morning Musicale—Caruso, Walska, Orrell, 
Giorni, soloists. Biltmore Hotel. 
Wednesday, February 20 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss and Arthur Hart- 
mann, assisted by Charles W. Clark. Afternoon. 
Aeolian, 
Symphony Society of New York. Afternoon. 
Mozart Society—Giuseppe de Luca, soloist. 
Hotel Astor. 
Thursday, February 21 
Philharmonic Society of New York—Josef 
soloist. Evening. Carnegie. 
Haarlem Philharmonic Society. 
Astoria Hotel, : 
Sigismund Stojowski, Piano recital, Afternoon. Aeolian. 
Eugene Mars Martin. Violin recital. Evening. Aeolian. 
Henri Verbrugghen-Russian Symphony Orchestra. 
Afternoon, Carnegie. 
Friday, February 22 
Philharmonic Society of New York—Josef Hofmann, 
soloist. Afternoon, Carnegie. 
Jacques Thibaud. Violin recital. 
Gala Concert—Marie Rappold, 


Carnegie. 
Evening. 


Hofmann, 


Morning. Waldorf- 


Aeolian. 
Mor- 


Afternoon. 
Lucille Collette, 











SOPRANO 


Scored a distinct success at her New York 
Recital, January 31st, in Aeolian Hall 


ROSALIE MILLER 





The young singer's program, unusual 
and varied, held her audience and won 
recognition for her remarkable work 


as an effective and individual artist. 














clippings in the original furnished upon 
application 
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Se Kingston, with Union Symphony Orchestra, 
ergio Calzoletti, conductor. Evening. Aeolian. 
Saturday, February 23 
Symphony Society of ew York. Evening. Carnegie. 
Institute of Musical Art, Students’ Concert. Evening. 
Aeolian. 
Letz Quartet. Afternoon. Aeolian. 
Young People’s Symphony. Afternoon. 
Sunday, February 24 
Philharmonic Society of New York. Afternoon. 
negie. 
Symphony Society of New York—Guiomar 
pianist, soloist. Afternoon, Aeolian. 
Monday, February 25 
Alphonzo Grien. Song recital. Evening. Aeolian. 
Kathleen Hart Bibb. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian. 
Helen Méller and Max Jacobs. Evening. Metropolitan 
Opera House. 
Tuesday, February 26 
Frieda Hempel. Song recital. Afternoon. 
Wednesday, February 27 
Piano recital. Afternoon. 
Thursday, February 28 
Philharmonic Society of New York. ' Evening. 
negie. 
Herbert Witherspoon. Song recital. 
Elias Breeskin, Violin recital; Evening. 


Carnegie. 
Car- 


Novaes, 


Carnegie. 


Aeolian, 


Winifred Byrd. 
Car- 


Afternoon. Aeolian. 
Aeolian, 


Teacher Criticos Cordially Received Here 

New Yorkers are welcoming to the circle of musicians 
the famous maestro, Jean Criticos, who. has opened a 
studio at 24 West Fifty-ninth street and is busy with a 
large number of students. As the teacher of Jean de 
Reszke and Jeanne Gerville-Reache, M. Criticos has won 
international fame, and his studios in Paris were the 
scene of many brilliant gatherings. The musical élite 
delighted to do him honor, and his removal to New York 
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JEAN CRITICUS, 


= The famous vocal teacher, 
i (ULNA LU 


has been a source of much gratification to his many 
admirers at present in this country. Upon first arriving, 
M. Criticos went to sunny California, where he declared 
himself to be surprised and delighted with the climate. 
Although New York weather is hardly that of California, 
the maestro says he is charmed with the country in 
general and with the music lovers who have given him so 
cordial a reception. 

While in San Francisco, M. Criticos discovered a re- 
markable voice in the person of a waiter in one of the 
popular restaurants. With six months’ training, the 
maestro felt sure that voice could be developed into one 
of the best. However, the possessor of the voice lacked 
that essential to success, perseverance, and has returned 
to his original pursuit. 


Rhea Silberta Assisted Gordon Kay 


In the review of Gordon Kay’s recital, which appeared 
in the issue of February 7 of the Musica. Courier, a mis- 
take was made in the name of Rhea Silberta, who accom- 
panied the singer. Mr, Kay also sang Miss Silberta’s 
song “Heritage” and Mana Zucca’s “What Is a Kiss?” 
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SECURED FOR A LIMITED NUMBER OF CONCERT 
ENGAGEMENTS—SEASON 1918-1919 


BY WINTON & LIVINGSTON, INC. 
Aeolian Hall 


Dr. Lulek will still remain with the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


New York 
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HOMER SAMUELS, Accompanist 
MANUEL BERENGUER, Fiutist 


‘The woman with the 
wonder voice.”’ 


Chickering 
Piano! 
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THE FRENCH OPERA IN NEW ORLEANS 


This address was made by Harry Brunswick Loeb at the recent New Orleans convention of the Music 
It came in reply to a treatise on “The Spectacle St. Pierre,” read by a 
Miss Price, who spent a great many moments trying to disprove Mr. Loeb’s statement, made in the 
Musical Courier, that the house number of the first operatic Theatre in New Orleans was 716 instead of 714. 


Teachers’ Nationa‘ Association. 











Cornell 
Gnibversity 





Mr. Benbow asked me to say something i in regard to my 
writing of the historical sketch, “The Opera in New Or- 
leans.” Realizing how anxiously you must be anticipating 
my momentous remarks, I shall be brief. 

When I was in New York i in the fall of 1915, H. O. Os- 
good, one of the associate editors of the MusICAL Courier, 
telephoned to me to come around to see him before my 
departure, as he desired some information for an article 
on the French Opera House, which had recently passed 
into the hands of a receiver. I called upon him the next 
day, told him a few facts, and offered to send him some 
interesting data which I knew I could gather and which I 
felt confident would prove of value for his proposed ar- 
ticle. “Suppose you write the article?” said Mr. Osgood 
suddenly. I smiled sheepishly (though most becomingly!), 
for in appreciating the proffered honor I realized the big 
difference between collecting a few notes to be developed 
into an article by someone else and my writing the article 
myself. However, I acquiesced. As I thought the matter 
over, an impelling civic pride possessed me, and I resolved 
to do the article as best I could, regardless of the labor 
it would necessarily involve. I felt that a rare opportunity 
had come to me to let the musical world know something 
more than it already knew of our time honored institution. 

I sought, upon my return to this city, our erudite libra- 
rian, William Beer, who for a-long time has proved him- 
self an “ever present help” in literary troubles. In addi- 
tion to placing at my disposal the material which the 
Howard Library had on the subject, this estimable gentle- 
man referred me to the old newspaper files at the City Hall 
and at the Cabildo, the home of the Louisiana Historical 
Society, 

I started out to work armed with his goodly sugges- 
tions. As I have said in my sketch, the difficulty in writing 
about our Opera lay not in finding material of sufficient 
interest, but rather in selecting from the great mass of 
fascinating matter, material such as would be adaptable to 
the purpose at hand. In the old files of Le Moniteur de la 
Louisiane, at City Hall, bound into a little volume of about 
the length and breadth of a business letter sheet and as 
thick as the average law book, I obtained most valuable 
data. Unfortunately, however, just as I became interested 
in the quaint volume and was “rooting” for some particu- 
lar information, I found, to my great disappointment, that 
these files were not complete. 

In striking contrast to the size of Le Moniteur de la 
Louisiane are the old copies of L’Abeille de la Nouvelle- 
Orleans—the New Orleans Bee. The Bee is one of the 
oldest papers in the United States, having been founded in 
1827, The older bound copies of L’Abeille could not pos- 
sibly be improved upon for unwieldiness. Some master 
of discomfort must have conceived the unmanageable size 
of the sheets. These huge volumes are weighty not only 
per se, but also with operatic lore and—some dust! In- 
deed, their handling requires both a sturdy muscularity and 
a subtle technic in equilibrium. The files of L’Abeille are 
intact. 

The Daily Picayune files were also of much value. This 
paper, founded as far back as 1837, consolidated with the 
Times-Democrat in April, 1914. Its files are practically com- 
plete, and from these I quoted liberally.. J. de Baroncelli’s 
very interesting booklet, “L’Opera Frangais de la Nouvelle- 
Orleans,” was another valuable source. I am indebted to 
Mr. Baroncelli for several points of information, among 
which is the statement that the first home of Le Spectacle 
de la Rue St. Pierre was on the site of the house in St. 
Peter street now bearing the number 716. 

Another operatic well from which I drank with gusto 
was the extraordinary collection of programs  be- 
longing to Mr. and Mrs. Winfred Miltenberger, of this 
city, which was bequeathed to them by Richard Michael 
O'Brien, for many years an opera habitie. I found in it 
many of the works which had had their American pre- 
miéres upon the boards of the present French Opera 
House, thus saving myself a great deal of time which I 
would have consumed in additional rummaging through 
newspaper files. 

I regret now that I mentioned in my sketch but a few 
of these interesting premiéres from fear of writing too 
lengthily. Mr. and Mrs. Miltenberger prize this wonder- 
ful collection so highly that—despite the fact that they 
knew me, that I looked like a gentleman at that time (for I 
weighed some two hundred pounds less than I do now!), 
and that I had figured more frequently in matters of grand 
opera than in those of grand larceny—I was not permitted 
to take the programs from their home. And I can readily 
understand how persons of artistic taste do—and should— 
value so splendid a collection. 

Of course, many of the statements in my sketch relative 
to the later operatic days are my personal recollections. 

I thought it would be of interest to quote from some of 
the very early criticisms of the opera; but these I could 
not find in Le Moniteur de la Louisiane, which is the chief 
source of information regarding the earliest operatic 
days. I should have loved to read a review of Mehul’s 
“D’une Folie,” performed at the Theatre St. Philippe in 
January, 1808. Then, too, I should have been grateful be- 
yond words to learn "what the music scribes of those ce 
had to say of “L’Amour Filial ou la Jambe de Bois,” 
one act opera by Gaveau, for, somehow, I have been seach 
disturbed—though by no means to a point of becoming ill— 
owe the connection between “filial love” and a “wooden 
eg. 

My data fully collected, next came the task of gleaning 
what I desired for the Mustcat Courter article. Uncon- 


sciously I had accumulated a great quantity of charming 
and useful material which could not possibly be included 
within the limits I had prescribed for myself. After not 
a few “scratchings out” and “puttings in,” I sent my article 
to the Mustcat Courter with the indescribably delightful 
fecling that the entire musical world was waiting palpi- 


tantly for my burning utterances. The article was given 
the erst pages of the Musica Courter issue of December 
16, 1915. Shortly after its publication, Rene Devries, the 
general representative of that journal, informed me, while 
he was on a visit here, that it had attracted wide attention 
and that the entire edition of the Musicat Courter had 
been exhausted. I need hardly assure you that his glad 
tidings fell upon my auricular appendages like dulcet mu- 
sic. At the moment I felt that, after all, “Me and de 
Quincy” were the real masters of style, although I must 
— that in my transient, but exquisite, delirium of joy 

I did not forget that Macaulay, Herbert Spencer, Spinoza 
and Huxley had themselves done some exceedingly cred- 
itable work, 

The Louisiana Historical Society having invited me to 
read a paper on the Opera, I elaborated the Musicat Cou- 
RIER article into a sketch entitled ‘The Opera in New Or- 
leans,” which I read before that body on April 19, 1916. 
Later, in 1917, when the type was set for the Annual of 
the Louisiana Historical Society, I ordered some reprints 
made for private distribution. The attention given to my 
unpretentious pamphlet by eminent critics and the requests 
for it that have come from distant places have more than 
compensated me for the time, energy and enthusiasm 
which I gave to the task. Thus endeth my checkered 
career. R. 1. P. 
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Newark, N. J., February 3, 1918. 

At last week’s rehearsal of the Newark Festival Chorus, 
the chairman of the rehearsal committee, George J. Kir- 
wan, impressed upon the members the necessity of devot- 
ing as much time as possible to the enlargement of the 
chorus. Although the membership has reached the 500 
figure, there is a need of more voices, especially in the 
men’s section. Mr. Kirwan also outlined a plan whereby a 
prize will be given to each member who sells tickets for the 
annual festival to be held in May. Conductor C. Mortimer 
Wiske feels that, despite existing conditions, the event is 
sure to prove a great success, and has engaged a splendid 
list of soloists for the occasion. 

At the rehearsal the previous Wednesday in Burnet 
Street School, over fifty new members were received. 

At this rehearsal Sidney A, Baldwin, pianist, played the 
andante and minuet from Grieg’s sonata in E minor, arous- 
ing considerable applause for his artistic interpretation. 


Mmes. Hunt and Kirwin with Lyric and Orpheus Clubs 


The Lyric Club gave a concert in Proctor’s Roof The- 
atre, the assisting artist being Florence Mulford Hunt 
The club also had the co-operation of the Orpheus Club, 
under direction of Arthur Mees. The program included 
the following numbers, sung by both clubs under the direc- 
tion of Arthur D. Wood ruff, conductor of the Lyric: 
“Hail, Land of Freedom,” by George C. Turner; “Lullaby 
of Life,” by Henry Leslie, and “When Spring Awakes,” 
by Mr. Weinzierl, and the march from “Naaman,” by 
Costa, which was conducted by Mr. Mees. The principal 
number on the program was the cantata, “The Sirens,” by 

Herman, sung by the Lyric Club, with the incidental 
solos by Mrs. George J. Kirwan and Mme. Mulford Hunt 
The two solos were beautifully sung by both soloists. 
Among the numbers which pleased the audience especially 
well were the “Caretta, Siciliana,” by Philipp Gretscher, 
sung by the Lyric, and “The Scissors Grinder,” by Hugo 
Juengst, sung by the Orpheus Club. The first mentioned 
was repeated, and although there was sufficient and long 
continued applause for the second number, Mr. Mees evi- 
dently considering the concert long enough without repeti- 
tions, did not accede to the wishes of his audience. Mme. 
Mulford Hunt sang also a group of four songs including 
Sidney Homer’s “Sing to Me, Sing,” Pullen’s “Si tu n’est 
pas,” Bemberg’s “Chant de Bacchante” and an old Tuscany 
song, “La Colomba,” with that splendid art which invari- 
ably characterizes her work. There was a large audience. 

The Orange Musical Art Society gave its forty-third 
concert since its founding, twenty-two years ago, recently. 
The soloist was Gretchen Morris, soprano, and a string 
orchestra also assisted. Under the leadership of Arthur 
D. Woodruff, the society, one of the foremost ladies’ 
chorals in the State, gave a well arranged program that 
contained several novelties of more than casual interest. 

The cantata, “The River of Stars,” by Clarence K. Baw- 
den, a setting of Alfred Noyes’ poem, and a setting of 
Charles Hanson Towne’s poem, “To the Spirit of Music,” 
by Percy Rector Stephens, were the works heard here for 
the first time. Mr. Bawden’s work is a pretentious one, 
requiring a high degree of technical proficiency on the part 
of the singers, and making heavy demands upon the soloist. 
He has written some excellent descriptive music and suc- 
ceeds, generally, in interpreting the moods of the poem. 
The chorus acquitted itself well, and Miss Morris easily 
surmounted the intricate intervals which abound in the 
solo passages. 

Miss Morris also sang effectively a group containing 
Campbell-Tipton’s “The Crying of Water,” Burleigh’s “In 
the Wood of Finvara” and Fay Foster’s “One Golden 
Day.” She was enthusiastically applauded and added an 
extra number. 

Other numbers sung by the club were a waltz cycle, 
“Spring in Mentone.” by Philip James; “The Heavenly 
Noél,” by Margaret Ruthven Lang; H. Alexander Mat- 
thews’ “A Morning in Spring;” Hallett Gilberté’s “Two 
Roses,” and George C. Turner’s “Hail, Land of Freedom.” 
The accompanist of the society was Mrs, E, C. Wane 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Thursby Has Campanini as Guest — Professional 
Woman’s League Meets— Ziegler Quartet at 
Mehlin Hall—Lesley Martin on “Singing — 
Sense”—Homer N. Bartlett Concert— 
American Academy Performance 





Boice and von Ende Pupils Appear — Bogert’s 
MacDowell Report—DeMoss Is Soloist—Russell’s 
All-American Program—Tollefsen Trio Tri- 
umphs—Tonktinstler Society Concert— 
Southland Singers’ Affair—Riker 
Sings Maley Songs 
Emma Thursby’s fifth Friday afternoon musical recep- 


tion took place February 1, at 34 Gramercy Park, Mme. 
Cleofonte Campanini being the geust of honor. There 
was as usual a goodly number of people present. Mrs. 
Robert Ingersoll and Mrs. Murray Ferris presided at the 
tea table. Mme. Campanini was greatly pleased and very 
enthusiastic over the singing of Miss Thursby’s artist- 


pupils —Grace Kerns, soprano; Una Fairweather, con- 
tralto, and Elda Laska Karl, contralto—and the fasci- 
nating recitations by Ruth Ober, who writes poems and 
improvises her own music. One poem written recently, 
“I Know,” Mr. Ferrari has set to music, and he played 
the accompaniment 

The following program was given: “Le Miroir,” Fer- 
rari; “Ultima Rosa,” Zasonai; “The Skylark” (Gretchan- 
inoff), Una Fairweather, accompanied by Mr. Ferrari; “I 
Know” (Ferrari); “The Mist of a Dream” (Ruth Ober) ; 
“Deep River” (Burleigh) and three other Southern spir- 
itual songs, Grace Kerns, accompanied by Mme. Bibor; 
“Darkness” (Hurlestone), “I Know a Lovely Garden” 
(d’Hardelot), Elda Laska Karl, accompanied by Hamil- 
ton J. Orr. 

Among those present were Mme. Cleofonte Campanini, 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Mrs. Adolph Ladenburg, Romualdo Sapio, Clementine de 
Vere Sapio, Mrs. Robert Ingersoll, Mrs. Murray Ferris, 
Countess Faber, Laura Simmons, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Pratt Long, Max Jacobs, Mrs. Frank Ray, Ruth Ober, 
Reinhold Herman, Estelle Harris, Takeshiro Kanskogi, 
of Japan, Mr. and Mrs. Colin Campbell Cooper, Mrs. John 
I. Kane, Meta Reddisch, Emma A. Dambmann, Mrs. Lang- 
staff and Mrs. John McArthur. 


Professional Woman’s League Meets 


At the Professional Woman’s League, February 4, “In- 
ternational Day” was the title of the literary program 
presented by Mrs, Owen Kildare, chairman of literature, 
and Amy Whaley Kingsland, vice chairman. Helen Whit- 
man Ritchie, president of the league, opened the program 
and told of the war relief work the league is doing. 
kitchen trailer has already been sent to France, an ambu- 
lance is to go to Italy in the near future and the league 
members are making five hundred hospital gowns monthly. 

Milton Rettenberg, a young pianist, played several num- 
bers with skill, His rendition of the “Miniature Suite” 
by Hazelhurst gained much applause. Eugenia Jones 
whistled Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song” and “Listen to the 
Mocking Bird” delightfully. Mrs. Elspeth Brownell was 
accompanist. Mme. Shary was introduced by Mrs. Kings- 
land, and sang two numbers pleasingly, including “Some- 
where in France” and a French aria. 

Captain Carl Rosa, son of Carl Rosa of opera fame, 
gave a stirring talk of his experiences at the front. He 
has been over twice, the first time with the Sixth Bat- 
talion, First Canadian Expeditionary Force, and the sec- 
ond time with the Fort Garry Horse. : 

Don Richardson, violinist and composer, sang his own 
song, “Dixieland,” and gained new laurels. Mr. Retten- 
berg accompanied him. His second number, “Mammy, 
was also a delight. Ida Powell Priest, president of the 
Woman’s Press Club, president and founder of the 
Woman’s League for Self-Defense, gave an outline of 
the causes leading to the forming of the league. Amelia 
Bingham recited, by request. To describe her charm, her 
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season.” —Washington Evening Star. 


1 The Piper o’Dundee 
2 The Bonny Earl o’Moray 


CARL FISCHER 


Boston, 380-382 Boylston Street 


“This orchestra plays right into the hearts of its | in. C : p 
Altschuler led a singing audience, and, facing it, and for a fitting and dramatic close, saluted President 
Wilson, who, in turn, saluted the conductor. No more patriotic demonstration has been witnessed this 
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AS POPULAR THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY AS IT IS IN NEW YORK! 
Echoes From the Last Tour 


“On hearing this orchestra one is impressed at all times with the distinctively national character of 
its ensemble, which sets it apart to a certain extent from the other orchestras of the country. . 
The orchestra played as one man, responding perfect] 


y to every beat of Mr. Altschuler’s baton.” —Balti- 


1earers in a manner exceeded by none. . . . Mr 


“Mr. Altschuler gave an unusually interesting reading of the symphony. There was a fitting wild- 
ness in the emotional expression; there was an exciting barbaric splendor in the third movement; there 
was the true oriental monotony in the trio of the Scherzo, with the wailing phrases against the constant 


drum-beat. The Scherzo itself was finely rhythmed. 


—Boston Herald. 


In fact, the whole performance was a stirring one.” 


“As on Monday night, the collective tone of the orchestra was inexhaustible in its splendor. Won- 
derful, indeed, and freighted with vital import, were the main issues of the concert. There is only one 
thing to be said of his (Mr. Altschuler’s) musical treatment of whatever comes under his notice—and that 
is, perfection---or something nearly approaching perfection”—Montreal Star. 


The next tour of the Orchestra opens on April Ist. It will be one of the few large 
Orchestras making Festival Tours this Spring. It will be available as far west as 
the Mississippi and throughout the South. For open dates, address 


JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc. 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


The Stieff Piano is the Official Piano of the Russian Symphony Orchestra 
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dramatic intensity, her perfect elocution would take reams 
of paper. 

The program closed with the singing of “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” Tea was served after the program. 


‘Among the notables present were Mrs. Kropé, Mrs. M. 


Teague, known for her work among the poor whites of 
the South; Laura B. Prisk, Mrs. Deering, Mr. Rycroft, 
F. W. Clinton (president of Draco Club), Mme. Molina 
and F, W. Riesberg. 


Ziegler Quartet at Mehlin Hall 


Anna E. Ziegler issued invitations to a concert given 
by the Ziegler Quartet, Mehlin Hall, February 2. This 
quartet is composed of her artist-pupils, Elfreda Hanson, 
Florence Balmanno, Arthur G. Bowes and Arthur H. 
Jones. They gave a grand opera program, singing three 
quartets, two duets and solos. Each singer is capable in 
his or her part, and shows the results of study under this 
prominent vocal authority. The ensemble numbers were 
especially well sung, having had a thorough rehearsal. 
Edith Morgan Savage was at the piano. 

The Ziegler Quartet is available for opera scenes, with 
or without costumes. 


Lesley Martin on “Singing Sense” 


Lesley Martin, the well known voice specialist, teacher 
of many leading lights in grand opera, comic opera, vaude- 
ville, etc. recently published an article on developing 
“singing sense.” No one knows better than Mr. Martin 
what this means. A few sentences from the article 


follow: 

Pure singing—singers’ singing—requires at its base spontaneous 
endurance, virtually unlimited. This is to be won and is within 
the scope of those fairly endowed by nature—but only through 
the conquest of beginning at the beginning, which ends in endur- 
ance physical, endurance vocal and endurance musical. 

What is known as the control of the breath comes with the 
delivery of the tone. Beginning at the beginning is the point of 
contact between sound and silence, the start of the tone. The 
singing sense gives the power to start the tone, controls the breath 
equally with the purity of the pitch—to teach the voeal chords 
their business of eating up the breath without the aid of the 
throat, is the infinitely delicate art of the singer. From an 
organism above the voice box comes the guidance of pitch, tone 
and breath. Only a fine study of the start of the tone will bring 
the true singing organism into being. Attack singers are train 
starters, full blooded yellers heard in the studios of the maestri. 

Starting the tone on its own pitch requires fine faculties finely 


trained. 
Homer N. Bartlett Concert 


A concert of compositions by Homer N. Barlett, the 
composer at the piano, assisted by Kathryn Platt Gunn, 
violinist, was given at Ellenville, N. Y., January 31. This 
concert marked the opening of the Hunt Memorial Build- 
ing, which contains an artistic recital hall. The Ellenville 
Musical Club assisted, and solos were sung by various 
young artists drawn from local circles. Mr. Bartlett is 
a native of Ellenville, and in consequence there was much 
interest centered in the concert. 


American Academy Performance 


The second performance, thirty-fourth year of the 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts, took place at the 
Lyceum Theatre, February 1. “The Moonlit Way,” a play 
in one act by Sada Cowan, and “Harvest,” a play in three 
acts by Lennox Robertson, were performed. “The Moon- 
lit Way” is a dramatic little work, and was well done. 
The part of Tami was very sweetly portrayed by Eliza- 
beth Parks, It was also effectively staged. Regarding 
“Harvest” all the characters of the cast were of a peculiar 
type, and it was very skillfully played. 

This year’s class has a high percentage of beauty among 
the young lady members. 


Boice and von Ende Pupils Appear 


Cornelia Hoelzel, an artist-pupil of Mrs. Henry Smock 
Boice, and Bessie Riesberg, violinist, pupil of Herwegh 
von Ende, were the soloists at an important rally at Willis 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, February 5. Miss 
Hoelzel sang Gilberté’s “Ah Love but a Day,” and other 
appropriate martial music in svch manner as to draw 
enthusiastic applause. Her voice is full of dramatic fervor, 
has a high range and should bring her great prominence 
in the vocal world. Miss Riesberg played “The Swan,” 
“Perpetual Motion” (Bohm) and MacMillan’s “Prairie 
Flower,” winning universal commendation. Various prom- 
inent political and religious leaders combined in a farewell 
to the beloved pastor of this church, Rev. John Emerson 
Zeiter, who expects to depart for France, where he will 
do Y. M. C. A. work among the American forces. A purse 
of $100 in gold was presented him. 


Bogert’s MacDowell Report 


The annual report of the president of the MacDowell 
Club, New York, contains much interesting reading mat- 
ter. Walter L, Bogert is chairman of the music committee, 
reported some of the activities of the club, as follows: 


Election Day, November 7. “A MacDowell Afternoon.” Piano 
recital by Ruth Deyo. The program included the sonatas “Trag- 
ica” and “Eroica” and a group of shorter pieces, which were 
given with poetic beauty. 

November 25. To the desire of Rudolph Ganz to play Mac- 
Dowell’s “Sonata Eroica” before our club we owe a program that 
not only offered an opportunity for a thrilling rendering of this 
work as well as of a group by Liszt, but also brought forward 
Hy" = a composer of songs, which were charmingly sung 

sa Alves, 

December 27. Certain members of the club who were thrown 
with Carl Venth at Peterboro summer and who were 
impressed by the thoughtful, serious nature of his work in the 
larger forms, made ible the rendering of a program of his 
compositions by Marion Cassell and Richard Epstein, piano; Mr. 
Venth, violin, and Engelbert Roentgen, cello. 

January 23. , The success of our evening of “Eurythmics” last 
year gave promise that in accepting the offer of Tadeusz de Iarecki 
ood] enane von Ende me ~ oe of Sa “Plastic Art” we 
could count on a sympathetic audience. rogram, containin 
some original pieces by Mr. de Iarecki and several well known piane 
solos, was pisyes by Alice Shaw and translated into the line and 
rhythm of ily motion by Mr. de ki and Miss von Ende. 

April 17. The success which attended our “Mozart Evening” 
and our “Lighter Side of Ls etened ~ committee to 

ttempt a hat more ambitious program for its operatic and 
orchestral evening this year. An coun comique by Offenbach, 

La Chanson de Fortunio,” in costume, and with a charming 
scene; background rovided by Howard Hart, was presented 
Lucy Gates, Grace Hornby, Beulah Beach, Edith Bennett, Esther 
Douglas, Ocy Shoff, Jacques Singer, Roger de Bruyn and Perry 
Averill, with an orchestra of seventeen under the direction of 
W. H. Humiston, assistant conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic Society. 








April 25. An evening of piano quartet. In vi f the recent 
disbandment of the Kneisel’ Quartet, the committee felt’ greatl 
honored to be ron to present Mr. Kneisel, Mr. Svecenski, 
Mr. Willeke and Mr. Adler in an evening of piano quartets. As 
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our gallery is ideally suited to chamber music, the program, con- 
taining two numbers, one by Mozart and one by Rubin Goldmark, 
play with wonderful finish by these great artists, proved a rare 


treat. 
DeMoss is Soloist 

Mary Hissem DeMoss, the well known soprano, has 
been especially engaged as soloist by the Riverside Choral 
Society of Manhattan, February 27, singing “The Erl 
King’s Daughter.” Mrs. DeMoss is singing better than 
ever, and her many admirers will turn out in force to 
hear her. Sundays she may be heard at the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, corner Fifty-fifth street. 

Russell’s “All-American” Program 

Archer Gibson, Arthur Foote, Ralph Baldwin, A. Walter 
Kramer, Arthur Bird, Edward MacDowell, Alexander Rus- 
sell and Russell K. Miller, were the composers represented 
in Alexander Russell’s “all American program,” at the 
Wanamaker auditorium, February 8. Some of these works 
are already known to organists, and all may be highly 
recommended, 

Tollefsen Trio Triumphs 

The Tollefsen Trio was recently on tour in Southern 
cities, and three press notices from various Southern cities 
are herewith reprinted : 

These artists embody the highest type of chamber music. 


A marvelous exhibition of perfect ensemble work, in which the 
Tollefsen Trio is without a peer.—Nashville Banner, November 1. 


There was an evenness in the brilliant style of the players that 
made no one stand out, but brought the performance of all to a 
high standard.-—Charlottesville (Va.) Summer School News (Uni- 
versity of Virginia). 

It was in the Tschaikowsky trio in A minor that the Tollefsens 
reached the sublime. Never has anything been heard in our city 
og to the interpretation of this great work. At the conclusion 
of the program the audience was loath to leave.—Clarksburg (W. 
Va.) Daily Telegram (Marcato Club). 


Tonkiinstler Society Concert 


William M. Pugatsky, Lotta Davidson, John C. Berger, 
G. O. Hornberger, Blanche E. Outwater, Martha Klein, 
and Henry Kock Deck, were the artists associated in the 
last concert of the Tonkiinstler Society, Memorial Hall, 
Brooklyn, February 5. Many other important duties pre- 
vented the present writer from hearing this concert. The 
next musicale takes place at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
February 19. 

Southland Singers Affair 


The masquerade of the Southland Singers, Emma A. 
Dambmann, founder and president, took place at Hotel 
Plaza, Rose Room, February 4. A large company of peo- 
ple attired in appropriate dress, both fantastic and beau- 
tiful, attended this affair, and applauded various musical 
numbers given under Mme. Dambmann’s direction. The 
next choral concert of the society will be given April o. 


Riker Sings Maley Songs 

“The Fields of Ballyclare” was sung by Franklin Riker, 
January 27, at his recital before the Delta Kappa Epsilon 
Club. This song by Florence Turner Maley is an ex- 
cellent composition and made a hit. The Maley songs are 
continually heard nowadays, for they possess beauty of 
melody and harmony, with comparatively simple piano 
accompaniments. 


The Witherspoon Recital 


This (Thursday, February 14) afternoon, at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, Herbert Witherspoon and Florence 
Hinkle-Witherspoon will give a joint New York recital. 
Both these singers are general favorites with the musical 
world, their splendid art and thorough musicianship being 
a cause of never failing delight. The program will be as 
follows : 

Minuetto (Floridia-Buononcini), “Nuit d’azur’ (Manger-Beetho- 
ven), “Slumber Now,” from cantata, “Ich habe genug’ (Bach), 
“Droop Not, Young Lover” (Handel), “Amarilli mia bella” (Cac- 
cini), “Invocazione di Orfeo” (Floridia-Peri), Herbert Witherspoon; 
“Tout mon Bonheur,” from “Oedipe a Colone” (Sacchini), Florence 
Hinkle-Witherspoon; nocturne a deux voix, “Les langueurs” (Mme. 
Gail), minuet a deux voix. “Je vous aime bien” (Unknown), 
arranged by Weckerlin: ‘‘Had a Horse” (Hungarian melody) 
arranged by Korbay, “Quand la mer rouge” (Chanson a boire) 
arranged by Weckerlin, “Sweet Kate” (Old English, Robert Jones) 
arranged by Fred Keel, “The Cork Leg” (Irish) arranged by Her- 
bert Hughes, Herbert Witherspoon; “Mother Dearest” (folksong) 
arranged by Kurt Schindler, “The Soldier’s Bride” (Rachmaninoff), 
“The Message” (Blazejewicz), “The Maid and the Sun” (Rimsky 
Korsakoff), “Little Star so Bright” (Moussorgsky), “The Magpie” 
(Moussorgsky), Florence-Hinkle Witherspoon; “La ci darem,” from 
“Don Giovanni” (Mozart). 


Maurice Schoenes Gives Combination Concert 


Maurice Schoenes, a young man but twenty-two years 
of age, who has accomplished much in a short time, eave 
an interesting program for a large audience in New 
Haven on Wednesday evening, January 30. Not only is he 
a remarkable cellist, but he also possesses a robust tenor 
voice which is likely to cause a sensation when Mr. 
Schoenes gives his forthcoming New York recital. Mr. 
Schoenes played selections on the cello from Popper and 
others. His vocal selections by Leoncavallo. Bohm and 
Handel gave his audience an opportunity to hear a voice 
which possesses depth. quality and quantity, a most un- 
usual combination. His interpretations were delightful. 
Eugene Eager, pianist, played Mozart’s concerto with a 
large and sympathetic tone and almost faultless technique. 
Charles Pager, accompanist, proved himself to be a ca- 
pable artist and an addition to the delightful program. 


Final Biltmore Musicale, February 18 


The eighth and final concert of the Biltmore Morning 
Musicales will be given on Monday, February 18, in the 
grand ballroom of the Biltmore Hotel. New York, instead 
of the original date, Friday morning, February 15. Owing 
to the Metropolitan Opera Company being obliged to cast 
Mr. Caruso for the evening of February 15, his Biltmore 
appearance has been changed to Monday morning, Febru- 
arv 18, which is the only date he is available. Mr. Caruso 
will be assisted by Ganna Walska, soprano; Lucile Orrell, 
cellist, and Aurelio Giorni, pianist. 


Marie Torrence’s Programs 


Marie Torrence, the possessor of a very fine soprano, 
hails from the South, where for the last two or three 
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years she has been steadily gaining popularity and ex- 
perience. Miss Torrence’s voice has been carefully de- 
veloped and trained by the best masters available; she 
has a distinct leaning toward coloratura work. Bel canto 
has been the dominating note in the building up of her 
voice and her repertoire. The latter is extensive for so 
young an artist, and all her programs offer interesting 
novelties. 

The following two programs ‘are proof of the vast 
amount of knowledge acquired by the young artist: 

No, One—“Caro Nome” (“Rigoletto”), Verdi; air de “Roselinda,” 
Handel; “Se tu m’ami,” pesgeien air de “Momus,” Bach; “Songs My 
Mother Taught Me,” Dvorak; “A Burst of Melod Ly Lynn Seiler; 
“Sweet Suffolk Owl,” Buzzi-Peccia; ‘“‘Love’s in y Heart,” Hun- 
tington-Weodman; “Depuis le jour” (“Louise”), Charpentier; “La 
belle, au bois dormant,” Fourdrain; “Il neige,” Bemberg; “Chanson 
Indoue,” Rimsky-Korsakoff; “Les Baisers,” Buzzi-Peccia; ‘Lo! 
Here the Gentle Lark” (with flute obligato), Bishop. 

No. Two—“My Heart Ever Faithful,” Bach; “Pastorale,” Carey; 
“Hymn to the Sun,” Rimsky-Korsakoff; ‘Love Is the Wind,” Mac- 
Fadyen; “Cara Selve,” Handel; ‘Amarilli,’ Caccini; ‘Danza, 
Danza,” Durante; “Charmant Papillon,” André Campra; “Le som- 
meil de l'enfant Jesus,” Gevaert; “Danse Sacrée,” Georges; 
“Premiére Danse,”’ Massenet; “Parasha’s Reverie and Dance,” 
Moussorgsky; “The Nightingale,” Brockway; “Somewhere in 
France,” Hartmann; “Under the Greenwood Tree,” Buzzi-Peccia. 





George Reimherr Entertains 

George Reimherr, the well known tenor, held a brilliant 
reception at the Criterion Studios, Carnegie Hall, on 
Wednesday evening, February 6. A program of unusual 
interest was offered to a large audience by Mr. Reimherr, 
American compositions by Cecil Forsyth, Claude Warford, 
Gena Branscombe and Ralph Cox being featured. The 
composers who were present played their own songs. 
Elsie Lovell, contralto, Tila Gemiinder, soprano, and 
Walter Mills, baritone, each contributed a group of 
American songs. 

Among those present were Ada Soder-Hueck, Dr. and 
Mrs. Ferd. Heene, John Scott, Mr. and Mrs. Herman 
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Behr, Helen Graves, Mr. and Mrs. John Moody, Mrs. and 
Miss Brown, Mme. Cecil Behrens, Cecil Forsyth, Mrs. 
G. V. Converse, James O. Boone, Florence B. Scott, 
George Fischer, Blenda Carlburg, Ernest A. Moody, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. I. Fancher, Rafael Diaz, Marguerite Potter, 
Mr. and Mrs, Frank Copley, Mr. and Mrs. R. Moses, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bertram Schwan. 


Mabel Beddoe’s Engagements 

Among the popular singers who are busy filling engage- 
ments is Mabel Beddoe, contralto. Miss Beddoe gave a 
program before the Twentieth Century Club of Pitts- 
burgh, on January 10, singing numbers in Italian, French 
and English by Secch, Pergolesi, Sir Henry Bishop, 
Gretchaninoff, Rachmaninoff, Debussy, Fourdrain, Si- 
bella, ‘Tiersot, di Nogero, John Alden Carpenter, Frank 
la Forge, Kennedy-Fraser and Kurt Schindler. “In ad- 
dition to her well trained voice, Miss Beddoe has a fine 
stage presence and attractive personality, which, with her 
artistic interpretation, made her success complete,” de- 
clared the Pittsburgh Post, an opinion which was re- 
echoed by all those present. The following day, January 
11, she gave a recital at Westminster College, New Wil- 
mington, Pa., after which she returned to Pittsburgh and 
was soloist at the Third Presbyterian Church the follow- 
ing Sunday. So decided was her success that she was 
engaged to fill a number of engagements which Christine 
Miller’s indisposition made it necessary to cancel. On 
January 30, Miss Beddoe appeared as soloist with the 
Rubinstein Club of Washington, D. C., and on February 
10, with the New York Liederkranz. This contralto also 
has been engaged as soloist in the performance of Verdi's 
“Requiem,” which is to be given on March 3 in Brook- 


lyn, N. Y 


Stracciari and Sharlow for Ann Arbor Festival 


Through M. H. Hanson, the New York concert man- 
ager, Stracciari has been booked as a star attraction at 
the Ann Arbor, Mich., Festival in May; also Myrna Shar- 
low, to sing Micaela in “Carmen.” Mr. Hanson arranged 
the latter appearance through the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation concert department, in charge of Julius Daiber. 
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Cyrena Van Gordon 


MEZZO SOPRANO of the 
CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 


writes of the 


ton & Hamlin 
PIANOS 











Mason & Hamlin Co., 
Gentlemen: 

I am always delighted 
to have the Mason & 
Hamlin Pianos for my 
study and for my recitals, 
for they most truly repre- 
sent the highest develop- 
| ment of the modern 


piano. 


The tone quality is of 
such conspicuous charm 
that it isa delight to both 
artists and the audience. 
(Signed) 

Cyrena Van Gordon 
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Goossens Sketches Played by Zoellners 


lhe Zoellner Quartet members were in doubt as to 
hether the works of Eugene Goossens, which they are 
ne extensively this season, would meet with appro- 
ation from the press of New York when they gave their 
recent recital at the Princess Theatre. The doubts, how- 
ever. were transformed into satisfaction, for Goossens was 
intly appreciated by critics and audience. The Zoell- 
were recalled no less than five times after their per 
formance of the sketches 

Along with the New York criticisms reproduced below 
re two others from St. Paul and Winnipeg, Canada: 

Che Zoellner Quartet, playing at the Princess yesterday afternoon, 

eht forward a novelty, Between Haydn's quartet, op. 74, 
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ZOELLNER QUARTET 


i" PMUTTURTIV HGH ATU i! TUBAL LULL CRUEL UTR ULLAL PP 
ind Beethoven's so called “harp” quartet, the two sketches, 
by Eugene Goossens, an Englishman, answered well to their 
titles By w Tarn,” a sound of waters in a pool, and “Jack o’ 
Lantert a tonal will-o'-the-wisp. Both were short, and both dif 
f t from what chamber music audiences are accustomed to hear 


New York Times 


It was the first time that the Goossens composition was played 
ere rhe writer of the work is an Englishman, twenty-four years 
ol who lives in London. His works, which are already many, and 
n varied forms are practically unknown in America except a suite, 
p. 6, and the sketches which the Zoellners have played this season 
while on tour The composition heard yesterday is in two divisions, 
By th Tarn,’ a description of The mingling of the waters in a 
pool or marsh fed by trickling waters, but with no visible inlet, 
and “Jack o’ Lantern,” or “the playthings of the moving air at 
night.” Both sketches are short and written in a highly modern 
French style. Dissonances abound and difficult harmonies are made 


" of in depicting the subjects. With all their lack, save very 
little, of melodic beauty, they interested through their oddness in 


vivid instrumental color, and were warmly applauded.—New York 
Sun 

rhe feature of the program was two sketches by Eugene Goossens, 
ntitled “By the Tarn” and “Jack o'Lantern,” piayed here for the 


first time, They are pleasant, descriptive things, and were well done 
New York World 


The Zoellner Quartet, at its concert in the Princess Theatre 
yesterday afternoon, played for the first time here two sketches, 
By the Tarn” and “Jack o’ Lantern.” They are the creation of 
Eugene Goossens, an English composer, only twenty-four years old 
They are ultra modern in conception and consctruction, whimsical, 

stical and startling, but worth hearing. This admirable quartet 


gave fine expression to the compositions,—New York Evening World. 


Even if there were nothing else to record about the interesting 
and beautiful recital of the Zoellners for the Schubert Club, the 
fact that it introduced to local appreciators of music some of the 
works of Eugene Goossens would compel comment. They played 
G sens with a curious, altogether indescribable charm—a oem 
ation at times positively exciting. Young, imaginative, quite exquis- 
itely sensitive and beyond the beyond as far as modernity is con- 
cerned, the strange new harmonies and suggestive rhythms of Mr. 
(Cioossens make Perey Grainger’s manipulating stovelids and tickling 
the ribs of a piano with a peacock feather as lucid and old fash 
: ned as a page of five-finger exercises by Czerny.—St. Paul Pioneer 
r 


Following on this the Zoellners played two sketches by Eugene 
Coossens published in 1917. “By the Tarn” and “Jack o’ Lantern” 
are each highly deseriptive and abounding in intricacies and fas 


nate by their great charm.—-Winnipeg (Canada) Telegram. 


Vernon Stiles Scores in Maine 


Vernon Stiles, the popular tenor, whose splendid work 
as soloist at the Maine Music Festivals last fall was one of 
the features of that annual event, recently completed a 
most successful tour of that State under the direction of 
William Rogers Chapman. This engagement was a direct 
result of the appearance last fall, and judging from the 
enthusiasm with which Mr, Stiles was received in the vari- 
ous cities during the tour, his popularity is very genuine 


and widespread, Fourteen cities were covered in his itin- 
erary, and everywhere he was greeted with audiences re- 
ported to be the largest ever attending similar events. Of 
his appearance in Bangor, the Daily News of that city said: 

As a tenor Stiles rangs high, perhaps the greatest American 
tenor, and his splendid voice, excellent technic and delicate inter- 
pretation of the more pretentious programed numbers was as 
always a source of the keenest delight to his audience. But to 
the larger number it was the rendition of the war songs that the 
soldier boys are learning at Camp Deyens that peo the greatest 
enjoyment. For out of the spirit awakened by the war and by 
Stiles’ warm-hearted saat eteinensncdh the words took oh new meaning. 


Maud Powell in Oklahoma 
Maud Powell played in Oklahoma City, Okla., recently, 
and again enchanted her hearers. The Daily Oklahoman 
of January 29 chronicled the event in the following glow- 
ing manner: J 
o wonder that Maud Powell efchants her hearers. No wonder 
it has been said of her that she has “the arm of a man, the heart 
of a woman and the soul of an artist.” She plays with all the 
virility of a man. She is one of the most gracious and engaging 
persons who has ever bowed her appreciation over the footlights. 
She possesses the extraordinary faculty of identifying herself 
with her music. As she plays, she seems to be realizing her own 











“PILZER A MASTER” 


The Chicago Evening American said this of him 
recently, and stated further 

“This young master, and the word master 
is not an exaggeration, instantly won unqual- 
ified favor. One of the most interesting violin 
personalities before the world today.” 


The Chicago Tribune said: 

“He is a good violinist, by any measure. 
Nobody's tone is cleaner—not even Zimbal- 
ist’s.’’ 


The Chicago Journal said: 
“Plizer’s great merit is an entirely clear, 
clean tone.’ 


The Chicago Daily News said 

“A brilllant performer, endowed with a 
very fleet and facile technic and with much 
musical taste. .. His Bruch G minor 
concerto a virtuoso feat in the apparent ease 
with which it was played | and with the plas- 
tic clarity of its reading.’ 


Management: 


DANIEL MAYER, TIMES BLDG., 
NEW YORK CITY 

















personality while linking it closely with that of the composer, whose 
work is under her fingers for the time. More than this, she has the 
supreme faculty—the artist’s faculty—of connecting music intimately 
with life, of making it express life as it is. 

Buitps Musicat Picture 

It is not every musician who has divined the aspirations, the joys, 
the sorrows of existence, and having divined them, can paint them 
with masses of color that glow like a lambent flame. It is not every 
violinist who can build up a musical picture that stands out vividly 
before one’s eyes.. 

That, however, is what Maud Powell does in her playing. She 
did it last night before an audience that filled Conservatory Hall. 
It was a cold night and a chilly hall. The weather, nevertheless, 
did not congeal the audience’s emotions, for after the first number, 
Mendelssohn's concerto in E minor, Miss Powell was recalled to the 
stage four times, a mark of appreciation almost without precedent 
It usually takes three or four numbers before an audience’s enthus 
iasm reaches that pitch 

Devicacy 1n Work 

All the delicacy that forms the very essence of Saint-Saéns’ D 
minor sonata, all the tone painting necessary to interpret correctly 
this work was at the command of Miss Powell. Elusive tenderness 
characterized her reading of Martini’s “Love's Delight,” which Miss 
Powell has arranged for the violin. Poldini’s “Waltzing Doll” re 
ceived such exquisite and precise treatment that one could readily 
discern just where the doll developed a soul and just where it 
relapsed into a mere mechanism. The sprightly “Dance of the 
Elves,” by Bazzini, was sheer delight. 

The closing group included Cadman’s “Little Firefly,” Beethoven’s 
“Turkish March,” from “The Ruins of Athens,” played with great 
breadth and sweep, and four American songs, “Old Kentucky 
Home,” “Shine On,” “Old Black Joe” and “Kingdom Come.” The 
audience would not le ave, however, until Miss Powell returned to 
play a “Song of India,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff. Arthur Loesser, Miss 
Powell’s very able young accompanist, pleased the audience with 
a group fr numbers, responding to an encore with a Chopin waltz. 


Miss Gutman, “A Singer of Rare Intelligence” 


Elizabeth Gutman’s New York recital was one which 
called forth unusual praise from the press and the public 
who were privileged to hear her. The opinion of the New 
York press is voiced in the appended: 

Elizabeth Gutman demonstrated her ability to interpret songs in 
an intresting and often poignant manner.—New York Globe. 

Miss Gutman brings good understanding and sympathy to her 
program and puts into it the picturesqueness that certainly belongs 
there. It would be a definite addition were she to sing here oftener 
than she does.—The Evening Sun. 


Elizabeth Gutman has made Russian and Yiddish folksongs fea- 
tures of her programs. In such selections she attains considerable 
distinction because of her thorough sympathy with the texts.—New 
York World, 


A singer of rare intelligence, Miss Gutman was able to sustain 
deep interest through her list.—The Sun. 


She sings with great charm and simplicity——-New York Herald. 


Very beautiful voice.—New York Tribune. 


The flower of Hebrew and Yiddish song literature bloomed at 
the Princess Theatre Sunday afternoon when Elizabeth Gutman 
gave her New York recital. Her pretty voice and rare intelligence 
were enthusiastically appreciated._-New York American. 





Mme. Randall Delights “Boys” at Camp Upton 


Bianca Randall, soprano, who last month gave a series 
of Sunday evening recitals in New York, sang to a large 
audience of officers at Camp Upton, New York, recently. 
Among her numbers, the one which was accorded the high- 
est praise was “America, Arise!” by Hamilton E. Reynolds. 
The song is one of great simplicity, united with a martial 
vigor which delighted her audience. The song has been 
dedicated to President Wilson. Appended are excerpts 
from some of the New York papers regarding her New 
York series: 

Bianca Randall gave a third Sunday evening recital at the George 
M. Cohan Theatre last night. Again displayed skill, refinement and 
taste in presenting an exacting program. Miss Randall made a 
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picture in harmony with the stage set in lavender and ivory. She 
sang ambitiously and with appreciation. -Times. 


She sang in a simple, unaffe cted manner and so gave pleasure.— 
Sun. 


- Miss Randall displayed a voice of considerable beauty.—Evening 
ost, 


Bianca Randall gave the second of her charming song recitals 
at the George M. Cohan Theatre.—American. 


Miss Randall, who is a beautiful b blonde of much poise, 
program varied, comprising songs by Gluck, May Hartmann, Ham- 
ilton, Reynolds, Pergolesi.—Globe. 
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A Godowsky Appreciation 


An appreciation of Leopold Godowsky’s musicianship is 
contained in the following, written by Charles Frederick 
Carlson, in the Phoenix (Ariz.) Republican, January 21, 
1918: 

Leopold Godowsky, the musical magician and wizard of the key- 
board, has come and gone, leaving the people of Phoenix who heard 
him the better for having been so elated, elevated and instructed. 
But he is not to be considered altogether as a musical technologist 
or a master of physical apparati, human mechanical wonder, or 
tone builder of placid architectural exactness. While he is all this, 
he is also much more. He is an artist as a pianist; of this instru- 
ment he is a supreme master, but he is more than a master of an 
instrument, he is a master of musical art. He has accomplished all 
that is known to humanity in musical art, as far as understandin 
is concerned, If there is more to be learned in this field of musica 
beauty it has yet to be discovered, so that he may learn it and absorb 
it in its fullness. 

One is at a loss to know what composer he interprets best, or 
what composition he gets the most beauty out of, for it seems that 
he does all that Pro be desired in everything he plays and inter- 
prets. With his colossal musical understanding and under his touch, 
music becomes a newly spoken language, an apparition that is aud- 
ible yet intangible, but in the end luminary and concrete. He evokes 
from the printed page the composer’s attention, the message caught 
from out the universal bowl by the tone poet who wrote it down 
to be voiced. He enters the tonal realm with the apostles of per- 
fected sound and reads the divine message as one inspired, as one 
in authority. 

I have heard him continually, almost from the beginning of his 
pianistic career. First in Chicago in 1896, and on down through 
the years, and when I heard him in Vienna in 1908 I knew that 
he had come into his own fully. I remember him in the prairie 
city, a pale, delicate little man with his white face, black mustache 
and unassuming attitude, giving recitals at the Auditorium Recital 
Hall, at which mostly students were anxious to attend, and later 
when he began to attract the layman, but this after years of pro- 
digious study and constant practice. At first he was hailed as a 
technical wonder, but now as a musical master. Nature has been 
kind and God has been good to him, for he has developed in mind 
and body, as he has developed in music, and today looks the picture 
of health and the genius he is. 

When other great pianists will say that they have learned from 
Godowsky and that all can learn from him, we have an admission 
that means much. It is significant of the fact that he has surpassed 
his colleagues and made them, by intrinsic, scientific and artistic 
musical value, admit the truth, it is the art truth which they have 
gained that causes them to speak ungrudgingly, because art is truth, 

If one should point out, or attempt to, musical things Godowsky 
did not do in his recital Saturday night, January 19, it would only 
be straining to show scholarship and would be a breach of critical 
ethics. There is so much he did do, that we can only remember 
it all as a thing of joy, a moment of tonal revelry, an_ inviolable 
hour in which we were vincible, wholly given over to the domain 
of enchantment, leading to the kingdom of the esthetic. , 

His program was chosen and planned with that keen, artistic 
insight characteristic of the little wonder musical man that makes 
of an evening of music for the piano, one of contrast; for all his 
numbers were so arranged that one felt that they came in the order 
of natural colors, for each one seemed to be the direct opposite, 
in mood and mode, of the other. Out of the intermezzo, No. 3, by 
Brahms, he wove gossamer webs of tone, so filmy that melody and 
harmony seemed to float in the air before our very eyes. In the 
“Spinning Song,” by Mendelssohn, he enticed olian zephyrs from 
moony nights that were re-echoed from hidden worlds, and out of 
that sheen of playful bubbling tones the imagination reached supernal 
celestial heights and none but dumb discordant ears could have failed 
to follow the flight into Elysium. With the “Marche Militaire,” by 
Schubert-Tausig, with its compelling march fervor, our feeet would 
not behave, and the quiver of heroic enthusiasm was running ram- 
pant up and down the spine of every listener. But in the fantasie 
impromptu, by Chopin; the concert etude, by Liszt, and his own 
humoresque, he wove silken chiffon tone embroideries, lace and 
tapestries of melody and harmony. All this and more, he uncovered 
in these exhortations of musical composition. The delicacy and 
refinement of his playing and of his interpretation, can best be 
likened to a starry night with moonbeams dancing upon a path of 
diamonds, 

Come our way again, Leopold, and make us to forget days, wheat- 
less and meatless, the sorry scheme of world turmoil, the petty fab- 
rications of our self concocted imaginary fears; teach us by the 
concord of sweet sounds to know that we may have our heads in 
the clouds and still keep our feet squarely upon the ground; that 
it is also a sacred duty to sweeten our daily lives with a few bars 


of good music. 


New York and Chicago Endorse Fitziu’s Azora 

On Saturday evening, January 26, Henry Hadley’s 
“Azora” was given its New York premiere by the Chicago 
Opera Association at the Lexington Opera House. Anna 
Fitziu, the American prima donna, who created the role 
in Chicago, for which she received the unanimous approval 
of the press, duplicated her success in New York, as the 
following notices will testify : 

The performance was in some respects excellent. 
Fitziu sang Azora exceedingly well. Her voice 
power, rich in timbre, and even throughout its 
Vernon, New York Tribune. 


Anna 
is one of ample 
range.—Grenville 


Miss Fitziu as Azora gave a performance remarkable in voice 


and action.—New York Times. 

It (“Azora”) has at least given Anna Fitziu the opportunity to 
surprise even her New York admirers with her singing, Miss Fitziu 
was on Saturday both convincing in appearance and vocally satis- 
fying, displaying an opulent tone of real warmth.—Sigmund Spaeth, 
New York Mail. 


Anna Fitziu gave charm and Gani to the role of Azora. Her 
voice has improved in quality since her appearance in opera here 
last season. It was vibrant and musical. Miss Fitziu proved her 
self an excellent artist—New York Commercial. 








But the finest singing of the night came from Anna Fitziu as 
Azora and Arthur Middleton in the role of Armatzan. Anna Fitziu 
made a surprising and pronounced success.—New York World. 


Anna Fitziu had the tiltle role. Her voice is of fine quality, 
fresh and beautiful—New York Herald. 


Anna Fitziu, who appeared as the heroine, seemed, so far as 
one could tell, in a part that is about as taxing vocally as Isolde, 
Briinhilde and Electra rolled into one, to have developed in the 
two years since she was the heroine of the Spanish “Goyescas” at 
the Metropolitan, into a decidedly remarkable singer.—Pitts San- 
born, Globe. 


Anna Fitziu created the role of Azora here, and seemingly ful- 
filled all Mr. Hadley’s requirements. Miss Fitziu sang with power- 
ful effect on Saturday, and drew much applause from the audience. 

New York Journal. 


Anna Fitziu as the Azora is not unknown to New York audiences, 
for she appeared here in the Metropolitan’s production of “Goyes- 
cas.” Saturday evening she invested the role with vitality—Brook 
lyn Daily Eagle. 


Anna Fitziu’s singing in ‘‘Azora” was the outstanding feature 
of Henry Hadley’s opera on_ Saturday evening. The air in the 
second act, “Now Fades the Opal Sky,” was sung with rare effec- 
tiveness by Miss Fitziu, and in the trio. she was altogether charm- 
ing. It (her voice) was vibrant, colorful, clear and charming.— 
Brooklyn Times. 

Some of the Chicago notices are also reproduced : 


Anna Fitziu, who has become one of the most valued members of 


the company this year, created the title role, and made much of 


the music allotted to. her. She sang with warmth, much tonal power 
and vocal beauty.—Chicago Daily Rese. 





The greatest praise for a superb performance must be uttered 
after the name of Anna Fitziu. Miss Fitziu’s Azora was a surprise 
even to her admirers. To those who had loved and applauded her 
Tosca, Nedda and Mimi, her exposition of triumphant vocalism, 
clean cut diction, unfailing musicianship and histrionic sangfroid 
was amazingly complete in every detail. The role calls for voice 
and Miss Fitziu gave it, clear, full, true and perfect pitch, her 
upper notes rich and silvery, the high C’s and C sharps as firm as 
Gibraltar, and the quality ever delightful to hear.—C icago Amer- 
ican. 





Miss Fitziu made an undeniable success of her singing as Azora. 
—Felix Borowski, Chicago Herald. 


_Anna Fitziu as Azora made a great personal success. She has 
visualized her role until it stood out as a human being, and she 
sang the trying music with meaning. Her voice was clear and 
carrying. She made the tone travel over all the tremendous volume. 
—Karleton Hackett, Chicago Herald. 


Elsie Baker, Oneonta’s Favorite 


Four times in a period of little more than a year and a 
half Elsie Baker and her company have delighted the music 
loving people of Oneonta, N. Y. Her latest appearance 
there was on January 8, 1918, in the High School Audi- 
torium, where she repeated her several successes of the 
past. In the Oneonta Star (January 9, 1918) one reads: 

The program was wisely varied by Miss Baker, who had not the 
least difficulty in presenting a new string of gems from her appar- 
ently exhaustless repertoire which displayed to fine advantage the 
volume and range of her voice and her remarkable versatility. 

The auditorium was crowded as it was a year ago with an audi- 
ence which, having bought an evening’s delight, was fully satisfied 
with its delivery. There is no such thing as Miss Baker wearing 
out her welcome in Oneonta. Should she come again next year she 
will be greeted just as enthusiastically. Her smile, her gracious 
manner and her voice, make an irresistible combination. 


Parker’s Tribute to the Flonzaleys 
The following excerpt from a remarkable criticism writ- 
ten by H. T. Parker, of the Boston Transcript, will be of 
interest to patrons of the Flonzaley Quartet, which Mr. 
Parker declares is now “at the acme of its powers” 


Richly the concert of yesterday rewarded such listeners. Dr. 
Muck and his whole orchestra, across the way at Symphony Hall, 
with a piece quickening them to the top of their powers, may no 
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more impress and excite their hearers than did the Flonzaleys—two 
violins, viola and violoncello—with the quartet in A major of 
Schumann, A hundred musicians, with conductor to lead them, 
may invoke no more fully passionate progress of tones than did 
these four masters trons ibe second movement—assai agitato—of 
that same music. The long ascents and descents, the outspread or 
the concentrated melodic movement, the beat of the rhythm, the 
relative force of accentuation were almost orchestral of voice, while 
through it played gradations of tone and felicities of inflection that 
only such virtuosos may accomplish. Music written at white heat of 
invention, imagination, emotion; music that seemed to take form 
and find utterance of itself now sounded with like glow upon ears 
and hearts. It is hard to remember when even the Gieenlees have 
gained and maintained such imparting power. As deep glow of 
beauty reflected in their voices rose from the succeeding adagio, 
and the listeners sat rapt in a like mastery of instrumental song. 
By the token of many a piece Schumann heard more in the ear 
of his imagination than his pen could set on paper. Perfect per- 
formance divines these promptings, weaves thém into the music 
that it is reading with the bodily eye. So Mr. Betti and his com- 
panions wrought this song of Schumann whether it flowed in the 
abstract beauty of music, whether poetizing emotion warmed or 
deepened it. Sensuous accomplishment upon the ear, tonal imagery 
upon the mind, romantic glow upon the sensibilities exhaled from 
the voices of the players who yet sang. It was Schumann, rather 
than the four who spoke for him, that descended from these heights 
in the springing fancies of the finale, in the manifold ardors of 
the first movement. 

Like sense of style, penetration into the intrinsic quality of the 
music in hand, exaltation of the characteristic voice, joined to this 
new propulsive and projecting power distinguished the playing of 
Beethoven's quartet in if flat. Again that orchestra over the way 
has not often made his chords more resplendent than did the four 
voices last evening sounding them, his progressions more vigorous, 
his expanding or coalescing melody more vivid of movement or 
mood, his repetitions more plangent. For once the Beethoven of 
power spoke out of a string quartet no less than out of a symphony 
and by no other means, plus his and its imagination and eloquence, 
than four players upon as many instruments of bow and strings. 
Side by side with this Beethoven went also the Beethoven who can 
feather into such lovely and flying detail as the arpeggios of the 
first movement; or the Beethoven who can sport in tones with end 
less zest over the new idea and the new fancies that the progress 
of the scherzo seems to afford him and then soothe himself, his 


spokesman and his hearers with the suave variations of the finale; 
or, yet again, the Beethoven who begins with his adagio of almost 
somber musing and question. As the Flonzaleys supet this quartet 
of the end of his middle years, the listener seemed to hear him 


as in vivid various epitome, 





Hemus Makes Audience Sing Like Buddies 

Percy Hemus, U. S. Song Leader at Pelham Bay Naval 
Reserve, New York, made the big crowd in Kalurah 
Temple, Binghamton, N. Y., sing like Buddies on a recent 
evening. The famous concert and oratorio baritone was 
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PERCY HEMUS, 


“Cheer Up Man” at Pelham Bay Naval Reserve. 





a popular and inspiring participant in a program of good 
music, as the following excerpt from the Binghamton 
Press of February 1 explains: 

With plenty of good music and a great deal of personality, last 
night’s concert in beautiful Kalurah Temple was an event of a 
“= unusual character, 

oncert singers, grown “folksey” through the contact with throb- 
bing hearts since the war has called them to bring their art out of 
the rarefied wm ay of concert halls into the open air of eve 
day life, cheerfully joined their best to the very commendable 
contributions of oe gy orchestra and community chorus, capably 
directed by Mr. Albert. 

A famous sana added his expert touch to the orchestral 
accompaniments for the songs in which all joined. Eighteen hun- 
dred people were initiated into oe E ces of the joy that 
there is in a familiar use of 

Some at least were impressed with the, feeling that back of it 
all_and through it all was the influence of a farseeing personality. 

Percy Hemus, a United States — song leader, who is as 

an actor as he is a_ singer, a hale and hearty good 
ellow, demonstrated waae he can do with typical concert songs 


in a two programmed groups. 
. ed in Katureh when, i was aroused to its 


highe Fy i Se ot cade t, Hi rked 
cst itch of enjoymen' Mr. emus wo 
P joy ae, ve uid 


everbody into the game of eee 


Previous to this enthusiastic game, Mr. Hemus had sung “Danny 


Deever” in such a dramatic manner as to bring before the minds 
of the audience the picture, painted by Kipling in such gruesome 
detail and so appropriately set by Damrosch. 
so Hemus also had explained why Uncle Sam has military song 
eaders. 

“We are the cheerup men of the army and navy,” he said, 
“and it is our particular business to smile upon all occasions. 


“More men in actual service break down for lack of activity than 


for any other reason. For instance, men will have to stay in 
the trenches for hours, the shells falling all around them, and 
with absolutely nothing to do but wait, wait, wait. It is the wait- 
ing that gets on the men’s nerves, and it is then that the song 
leader can put spirit and courage into them by getting them to 
sing the songs they like. 

“Picture a lot of men on a long hike. They are weary and 
depressed by the long march. The song leader starts them to 
singing, and in no time you will see them straighten their shoul- 
ders, stiffen their limbs, and new spirit enlivens the whole 
regiment.” 

Mr. Hemus said that while most people call all sailors “Jack,” 
he calls cach one “Buddy, 

“I will try to sing foe you a song, as I heard one of my 
Buddies sing it just before I came away,” he said. Then the 
clever baritone sang “The Long, Long Trail” in such a way that 
the audience could see in its imagination the homesick sailor boy, 
sitting alone and singing the song. 

_ ow I want every one of you to be a Buddy,” Mr. Hemus 
said, “Pl tell you how to sing the parodies that my Buddies at 
Pelham Manor sing. You were singing ‘The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic.’ Now sing it this way: 

“We'll hang the Kaiser on a sour apple tree, we'll hang the 
Kaiser on a sour apple tree, we "ll hang the Kaiser on a sour apple 
tree, when we go Over There.” 

The assemblage sang it. 

“Oh, you'll never get the Kaiser that way,” Mr. Hemus pro- 
seatey- “Here he is right here on the platiorm. Now go after 
mm 

The folks went after Wilhelm in good shape. 


Guiomar Novaes Takes Chicago by Storm 


Of all the successes that Guiomar Novaes has scored 
this present season, none has been more pronounced than 
that of January 28, when she gave her first Chicago recital. 
The Brazilian pianist took the critics and the public quite 
by storm. As a climax to a long and enthusiastic tribute, 

Edward C. Moore wrote in the Chicago Journal: “She has 
a tone which for sheer beauty belongs with the tone that 
Paderewski used to have and that Hofmann has now when 
he feels in the mood, a tone which is smooth, edgeless, yet 
carrying well over its support and creating the illusion of 
sustained song. She has imagination with which to apply 
it. Then, just as you have decided that she cares little 
or nothing for pieces which mean principally technic, she 
brings in a number like the Liszt Hungarian rhapsody, 
which she played as an encore, and she resounds and glit- 
ters with the best of them.” 

“One of the greatest women pianists of the day” is what 
Herman Devries calls Mlle. Novaes in the Chicago Exam- 
iner. “Nothing,” he declares, “that has ever been written 
of the delicate art of this young woman is exaggerated. 
When one has said that she is a woman pianist of superla- 
lative education, superlative gifts of expression, one has 
said virtually all that details in other words. 

When I add that Mile. Novaes revealed every phase of her tech- 
nical equipment and a vast realm of emotional possibilities and 
sentiment in the one number I could hear, Chopin’s minor sonata, 
I am only rendering unto Caesar what is due. 

Often have I listened to the Chopin sonata, and often have I 
found it rather long. Yesterday I lost track of time in following the 
rare beauty of Mile. Novaes’ tone and the exquisite interpretation 
of this masterpiece. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of the Brazilian pianist’s art is 
the depth of her musical feeling. To her evidently it has been 
given to see further into the soul of the composer than has been 
given to most of her colleagues in art. One cannot imagine a more 
captivating interpretation of Debussy’s “Soiree dans Grenade” than 
that which she set forth at this recital. In it there were exquisite 
sensibility, romance, color.—Felix Borowski, Chicago Herald. 

Maurice Rosenfeld in the Daily News compared Mlle. 
Novaes to Teresa Carrefio, and said: 

She has a remarkable command of the technical means of her 
instrument. She is still more richly endowed with musical feeling, 
which is —_ and which insinuates itself upon her hearers, who 
feel convinced, in listening to her interpretations of the literature of 
the piano, that she is reproducing these compositions with a fidelity 
and a sincerity of artistic purpose. She has great musical and artis- 
tic gifts, which are intuitive and which are inherent in her nature. 
She has also a sense of proportion and of beauty of tone produc- 
tion quite extraordinary in so young a performer. 


Arthur Herschmann at Cincinnati 

Relative to the debut of Arthur Herschmann in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, the local press of February 4 had the following 
to say in commendation of his singing: 

The great crowd in Music Hall yesterday afternoon thoroughly 
enjoyed the concert of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra under 
the direction of Victor Herbert. The soloist was Arthur 
Herschmann, a basso of good appearance and serious purpose. He 
sang an aria from Handel’s “Berenice” and an ae by Paladilhe, 
“C’est ici le berceau.” Mr. Herschmann’s voice is of good quality 
and fair compass while his style is earnest and musical. the re- 
sponded with two encores.—Enquirer. 


“ Proved himself a singer well schooled and sincere. He 
received ‘two encores for which he played the accompaniments at 
the pianoforte.—Times-Star. 


. . He presented the florid aria with vocal skill and much 
artistic finesse and appeared to still better advantage in the dra- 
esse aria from “Patrie.”” He was warmly app d.—C ial 

ribune. 


Seven Thousand People Hear Schumann-Heink 


The great Forum at Wichita, Kan., held a record break- 
ing audience on the night of February 1, which gathered to 
pay homage to Mme. Schumann-Heink. It is estimated 
that more than 7,000 people were attracted by the magic 
name, They came from all parts of Kansas, lower Mis- 
souri and northern Oklahoma. The Wichita Eagle had the 
following to say the next day: 

It is the wonderful sweetness of her voice that most of all 
charms her audiences. The fact that Mme. Schumann-Heink, the 
woman, has been worthy of the voice with which she has been 
endowed adds much to her ability to enter into the hearts of her 
hearers. She has been a great mother as well as a great singer, 
and she is a great American as well. The program was one that 
gave full scope to the singer’s remarkable versatility. 








“My favorite diversion is attending good concerts. If 
the band or orchestra plays ‘William Tell’ or ‘Raymond’ 
or ‘1812’ or any other selection I dislike, I am patient, 
knowing that these numbers have their admirers. I know 
the next number may.please me, and wait patiently, wah 
out rendering myself disagreeable to those about me.” 
Ed Howe in the Independent. 
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Lazar Samoiloff Has New Cuban Pupil 


The Cuban Government has taken steps to aid in devel- 
oping those who have a natural gift for singing. This 
is with the hope that in the near future the Island of 
Cuba will have enough well known singers to establish 
an opera company entirely made up of Cubans. This does 
not mean that singers from other countries will not be 
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ROSA CLARA GUERRA, 
Pupil of Lazar S. Samoiloff. 
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given the opportunity to sing in Cuba, but what the Gov- 
ernment really wants to impress upon the mind of a vis- 
iting impresario is that he will always be able to find 
singers of Cuban birth ready to jump in and fill any gap. 
The latest singer to be sent to New York by the Cuban 
Government is Senorita Rosa Clara Guerra, a girl of eigh- 
teen, who, according to her teacher, Lazar Samoiloff, pos- 
sesses one of the most beautiful natural soprano voices he 
has ever heard. “With the proper training and proper 
attention by the pupil,” said her teacher a few days ago, 
“I look for this girl to become one of the leading singers 
of the day. She has the natural voice, possesses the real 
artistic temperament and is a natural actress. Everything 
she does shows finish, and I hope in a short time that this 
beautiful little woman will show the world just what her 
people possess.” 

Senorita Guerra comes from one of the most distin- 
guished families in Cuba. Long before Cuba overthrew 
the Spanish yoke her father, General Fausttino Guerra, 
was one of the leaders who fought to free his country. 
After Cuba was freed, General Guerra was elected to the 
Cuban House of Representatives. When frauds were dis- 
covered in the first administration, he headed a revolu- 
tionary movement. Later he was made chief of the reg- 
ular army. Also, he ran for President, but resigned in 
favor of Dr. Zayas. Then came the second revolutionary 
movement to check General Menocal’s frauds. The United 
States did not interfere and left Cuba to look after her 
own international troubles. General Guerra is now said 
to be hiding in the mountains waiting for amnesty. 

This much is true of the Cuban people, they have seen 
the wonderful ability of the daughter, and Mr. Samoiloff 
hopes that when she returns to her native country she will 
prove all that her friends expect. 


Adele Smith, Miller Vocal Art-Science 


A well rendered production of “Pinafore” was given 
at the Bronx Church House, New York, January 17, by 
the choir of Grace Evangelical Lutheran Church, assisted 
by the Clio Symphony Orchestra. The cast, as a whole, 

was splendid, but exceptionally good work was done by 
Adele Smith, who prepared the part of Josephine on ten 
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Miss Smith is a clever and accomplished 
pianist who only recently has taken up the study of 
voice with Adelaide Gescheidt, exponent of Miller vocal 


days’ notice. 


art-science. She has made such rapid progress that the 
— manner in which she sang Josephine was remark- 
able 

The society has complied with requests to repeat the 
performance in February, and Miss Smith’s friends are 
looking forward to hearing her again. 


Mrs. Frederick Snyder’s Pupil Scores in Malta 


Leonardo del Credo is in Valletta, the capital of Malta, 
where he is filling a seven months’ engagement, which be- 
gan November 1, as first tenor in ten different operas. The 
Royal Theatre at Valletta, a government house, is said to 
be one of the most beautiful in the world. The population 
of Valletta is 260,000. 

Mr. del Credo made his debut in Pisa, Italy, after which 
he received an offer to sing at Florence and Genoa, but 
did not accept this offer, as grand opera in Italy is very 
uncertain this year, owing to the fact that many artists and 
musicians are now under arms and it is often impossible to 
get a good orchestra, 

Leonardo del Credo is a pupil of the famous Italian mas- 
ter Vannini, of whom Mrs. Frederick Snyder, the well 
known vocal teacher of St. Paul, is an accredited repre- 
sentative in America, and with whom Leonardo del Credo 
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studied for several years. He is an American tenor, whose 
name off the stage is Leonard Snyder, and whose mother 
and brother are Mrs. F. P. Snyder and C. K. Snyder, of 
Watertown, S. D. Mr. Snyder has won the highest praise 


for his work, 
The reviewer for the Daily Malta Chronicle, says: 


Leonardo del Credo, the tenor, impersonated Folco. It is 
known that he hails from the land of the “Stars and Stripes,”’ which 
deals in almighty things, and nothing short of the word “almighty” 
can describe Signor del Credo’s voice. It is one of those phenom- 
enal voices, which F pment blind chance bestows as a golden 
gift on man, who, if cute enough to make good use of it, can in a 
few years ee the admiration of the musical world and be 
classed as a celebrity. It is a clear bell-like voice of great volume, 
evenly equal in all registers, of a most sympathetic timbre, which 
flows like a stream out of his throat, filling the whole theatre and 
dominating over other voices and orchestra combined, without the 
least effort or strain on his part. The audience stood spellbound, 
delightedly hearing that glorious voice, and then a wild outburst of 
cheering and thunderous applause broke out, which visibly affected 
the artist and in the final love duet with ‘the soprano an encore 
was insistently demanded amidst one of the most enthusiastic 
demonstrations of appreciation, followed at the end of the opera 
by several calls of an equally enthusiastic character. 


Activities of Klibansky Pupils 
Lotta Madden was chosen from among many appli- 
cants as soloist at the West End Presbyterian Church, 


105th street and Amsterdam ‘avenue, New York. Previous 
to her song recital in Aeolian Hall on March 11, she is 





“engaged to sing in Stamford, Conn., on February 18, then 


at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on March 20. 
Baldrig Guevchenian gave a recital in New York on 


January 30, when a feature of his program was a group 
of Armenian songs. 

A recital by pupils of Sergei Klibansky at the Wana- 
maker Auditorium, January 31, was very successful. Mr. 
Berini was prevented from singing by sickness. Lotta 
Madden sang songs by Mabel Wood Hill, Hamblin and 
Estill with vocal and interpretative charm. Felice de Gre- 
gorio was very successful in Italian and English songs, 
and Valeska Wagner, who has made decided progress in 
the way she handles her voice, pleased in two groups of 
songs. Louise Keppel was an able accompanist. The last 
studio recital took place February 13. 


Caselotti Pupils’ Recital 


Guido H. Caselotti, the well known New York vocal 
maestro, gave a very interesting recital at the Wanamaker 
auditorium, New York, on Wednesday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 6, before an unusually large and appreciative audi- 
ence. 

Mr. Caselotti presented four of his vocal artist-pupils 
as well as two young pianists. 

The program opened with a group of three songs : 
“Intorno all ‘idol mio,” “Cesti; “Solveig’s Lied,” Grieg, and 
“The Patter of the Shoon,” Treharne, all artistically sung 
by Mary F. Haines, who possesses a soprano voice of fine 
quality. 

Miss Haines was heard in the Shadow song, from “Di- 
norah,” in which she displayed much vocal dexterity, and 
reliable intonation. 

Maude Lucas made an excellent impression with her 
rich and resonant contralto voice, in a group comprising 

“The Cry of Rachel,” Salter; “The Moon Drops Low,” 
Cadman, and “When the Boys Come Home,” Speaks. 

Antonio Augenti, tenor, who recently gave a recital in 
Aeolian Hall, and whose work was favorably commented 
upon by the New York press, was heard in “I! neige des 
fleurs,” Fourdrain; “One Year: 1914-15,” Burleigh, and “A 
Little Bit o’ Honey,” by Bond. 

Madeline Lucas, soprano, pleased with her rendition of 
Michaela’s aria from “Carmen,” and “Will o’ the Wisp,” 
Spross. 

A duet from “Somnambula” was sung with much charm 
by Miss Haines and Mr. Augenti. The concert closed 
with “Absence,” Lassen; and “The Passage Bird’s Fare- 
well,” Hildach, for soprano and contralto, beautifully sung 
by the Misses Lucas. 

Two little piano pupils of Mr. Caselotti participated, 
Kathleen Channing (eleven years old’) and the seven year 
old daughter of the concert giver. The former played 
Rare Schubert, and “Butterfly,” by Grieg. Little 
Miss Caselotti rendered most charmingly, “Les Joyeux 
papillons,” Gregh, and “Tarantelle,” Scarmolin. The two 
little girls also played two Moskowski Spanish dances 
(four hand). Mr. Caselotti has every reason to be proud 
of the achievement of his vocal and piano pupils. His 
finished piano accompaniments also were greatly admired. 





New York Conservatory Concert 


A students’ recital of a dozen numbers made up an 
interesting program at the New York Conservatory, Hein 
and Fraemcke, directors, at College Hall, February 6. 
Ida Cohen played piano pieces by Cramer, Sternberg and 
MacDowell very well. Miss H. Schmidt sang an aria from 
“Waffenschmied” tastefully. Excellent was Mathilde Zim- 
bler in Popper’s rhapsodie for cello. Big technic charac- 
terized Carl Oberbrunner’s playing of the Beethoven piano 
concerto in C minor. Cecilia Kelley was good in two 
songs by American composers. Others who helped make 
the music enjoyable by their well prepared contributions 
were Mrs. Franz, Miss Engel, Miss Tobisen, Mrs. L. Tully, 
B. Rosenberg, Ottilie Froehlich, Rose Karosenc, R. A. 
Aiken, P. Kinkeldei, Stella Butecke, Messrs. Baumann, 
Seidel and Palazy. 


Walter Young Pupils Heard 

Pupils of Walter S. Young provided an interesting pro- 
gram at Mehlin Hall, New York, on Saturday, February 
2, assisted by Mrs. Young at the piano. Those who par- 
ticipated were Edward K. Taylor, tenor; Marguerite Han- 
nah Rodger, soprano; Dr. Ralph Morris, tenor; Mrs. 
Henry Rudolph, contralto; Helen Frey, soprano, and Eliza 
Donnelly, contralto. The program was made up of songs 
by Burleigh, Johnson, Beach, Horsman, dell’ Acqua, Quil- 
ter, Mozart, Homer, Cyril Scott, Foote, Pergolesi, Handel, 
Woodman, Lieurance, Gretchaninoff, Halsey, Alicia Scott, 
Arensky and Foster. 
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The Philharmonic Orchestra, under Josef Stransky, gave 
a patriotic benefit concert at the 23rd Regiment Armory, 
Brooklyn, on October a7th, the entire gross receipts of 
which were donated to the American Red Cross. On De- 
cember 4th the Orchestra played for the soldiers at Camp 
Dix and on December a7th a performance will be given 
at Camp Upton, 
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[The Musical Courier Information Bureau constantl 
receives letters and inquiries, which are replied to wi 
all possible promptness. The service of this bureau is 
free to our subscribers and we ask any one wishing in- 
formation about any musical question or upon any ques- 
tion connected or associated with music and musical 
interests, to write to us. Many of the letters received 
each day are replied to by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the columns of the 
Musical Courier, with the names of the in uirers 
omitted. Following are some inquiries received lately, 
and the answers to them. These indicate the range of 
subjects upon which information is sought. Inquiries 
will be answered as soon as possible, though there is 
some unavoidable delay on account of the large number 
received.—Editor’s Note.] 


Emil Liebling’s Compositions 


“Have the following compositions by Emil Liebling 
been published, and if so, will you kindly give me the 
name and address of the publisher: (1) ‘Carmencita,’ 

a Spanish caprice; (2) ‘Moment Musical ;’ (3) ‘Under 

the Magnolias,’ a southern lullaby.” 

The three compositions of Emil Liebling about which 
you ask are in manuscript and have not yet been published, 
The manuscripts are in the hands of his widow, who lives 
in Boston, 


Information About Harry Burleigh 


“| am planning a program of music from negro com- 
posers for February 12, and am desirous of having a 
paper on H. T. Burleigh. Any information you can 
give me regarding his life and compositions will be 
greatly appreciated.” 
You will find an answer about H. T. Burleigh in the 

Information Bureau of the Musica, Courter, February 7 


Pavlova’s Manager 


“Can you kindly give me the address of Anna Pav- 
lova’s manager, that I may get in touch with him? If 
so, it will be very much appreciated.” 

Mme. Pavlova’s manager, Mr, Dandree, may be reached 
care of N. H. Goldberger, Esq., Woolworth Building, 
New York. 

First, Not Second 


“I am an American, but for several years I sang 
principal roles with some of the leading European 
opera companies, and when the war began | was under 
contract for one of the chief Italian opera houses. 
Since returning to the United States, I have had offers 
for second parts, but have not been successful in 
making a connection for first class roles. Would you 
advise me to sign up for second parts, or should I 
continue to hold out for more important work? 

“At the Metropolitan, for instance, what percentage 
of the leading artists came up directly from the 
ranks?” 

In any art or profession it may be put down as a rule 
that each step should be an advancement, not a step back- 

ward, and this rule, of course, is applicable in your case. 
Having been a leader, it would be unpleasant to fall back 
into the minor roles of second place. Your excuse for 
doing so could only be that you were forced to it by dire 
necessity. Your European reputation should hold good in 
this country, and it may be that the time of your applica- 
tion was not propitious. The ranks of the opera companies 
are filled for this season, Have you arranged with any 
manager to look after your interests? The managers know 
of vacancies and opportunities occurring. The percentage 
of those who have risen from the ranks at the Metropoli- 
tan is practically nil. 


Who Will Assist Them? 


“IT have recently arrived from abroad and am a 
weekly reader of the Courter. Anything that you can 
advise or suggest on the following will be deeply appre- 
ciated. 

“IT know two little girls of English birth—one is six- 
teen and the other a little over seventeen—whose par- 
ents are now American citizens and residing in New 
York. Since the age of five these two sisters have im- 
provised together at the piano as one person, in perfect 
rhythm and harmony, and now play a numerous 
amount of their own composition (majority classical) 
from memory. They cannot write music, as these girls 
have never had any musical tuition whatever, with the 
exception of learning their notes on the piano from a 
relative. Their parents are not at all musical or in 
sympathy with their aims, and are of limited means. 
It seems that their parents thought nothing of this 
talent until recently, when residing in Boston, they 
played at some musicales, and finally played before 
Philip Hale, the critic, who said that these two sisters 
have a remarkable gift and wrote them a letter to this 
effect, which they have in their possession. 

“They have been advised in quite two different direc- 
tions; one is to go into vaudeville as a ‘stunt,’ the other 
to take up the study of harmony so that they may learn 
to put their compositions in manuscript form; the lat- 
ter is their earnest desire, 

“Are there any persons or musical societies that these 
little girls could play for who might be sufficiently in- 
terested to aid them a little ?” 

This letter is published in full in the hope that it may 
attract the attention of some one who will be interested 
in these girls. To such a person the name and address 
will be given when asked for. Letters published in the In- 
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INQUIRERS 


formation Bureau asking for assistance have received re- 
plies from persons willing to aid the writers in a musical 
education, 

If it is possible for these girls to obtain an engagement 
in vaudeville, would it not be well for them to accept and 
thus earn the means to take the lessons they desire? In 
vaudeville they would perhaps have a salary that would 
soon be of material assistance in enabling them to pay for 
their own educations, 

The Society of American Music Optimists might be of 
service to you in arranging for an audition which would 
give your protégées a chance to be heard by judges and 
later by an audience. The address of the librarian of the 
ga is Rhea Silberta, 412 West 148th street, New York 

Aty. 





Reliable Bureaus 


“Would you kindly send me the names and addresses 
of some reliable bureaus where I could get a position 
as a choir or chorus singer? As a stranger in the city 
I 7 unacquainted with where these agencies are lo- 
cate 
Charlotte Babcock, Carnegie Hall, might be of service 

to you for a choir position. There are other musical 
bureaus in Carnegie Hall, but they are principally for 
teachers, it is understood. However, it would be well for 
you to call upon them. For the Metropolitan Opera chorus 
it is necessary to communicate with Edvardo Petri at the 
opera house. Your voice would be tried, and you would 
have to undergo training to learn the choruses. For light 
opera a theatrical agency would probably help you. You 
would find their names and addresses in the dramatic pa- 
pers such as The Clipper, The Dramatic Mirror and The 
Dramatic News. 


How to Play the Cello 
“T am taking lessons on the cello and would like to 
have you tell me something about the way it should be 
played, as we have many arguments about it. Should 
it be played in the strong, manly way of, for instance, 

Paulo Gruppe, or in the feminine, sentimental way of 

Pablo Casals ?” 

The cello always seems such a strong, serious instrument, 
virile in every tone, that the playing of it should correspond 
to the qualities of the instrument. It is not essentially a 

“sentimental” instrument, and especially its deep, rich tones 
carry strength in every vibration, It is not like its lighter 
stepbrother, the violin, nor should it be played like that in- 
strument. The cello is sympathetic, but with a calm, digni- 
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A department known as the Information 
Bureau has been opened by THE MusicaL 
COURIER. 

Information on all subjects of interest to 
our readers will be furnished, free of 
charge. 

Artists, managers, clubs, students, the 
musical profession generally can avail them. 
selves of our services. We are in touch 
with musical activities everywhere, both 
through our international connections and 
our system of complete news service, and 
are therefore qualified to dispense informa- 
tion that will be valuable to our readers. 

Tue Musica Courter will not, however, 
consent to act as intermediary between 
artists, managers and organizations. It will 
merely furnish facts. 

All questions received will be treated con- 
fidentially. 
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fied sympathy that stirs 
the deeper emotions. = 
The one great objection = 
there has been to women” = 
playing the cello is that 
they lacked the strength 
requisite to develop its 
tones to their fullest ca- 
pacity. There have been 
young cellists whose 
careers never developed 
into greatness or succes; 
because of their lack of 
understanding the = in- 
strument; to them it 
was to be played upon 
in a light, sentimental 
manner which soon end- 
ed their favor with the 
public. Exceptions al- 
ways prove a rule, how- 
ever, and comparisons 
are odious. = 

In justice to the 
women who have be- 
come virtuosi on the 
cello, the work of Elsa 
Ruegger, Beatrice Har- 
rison, May Mukle and 
others can be cited. 
They hold positions in 
the musical world equal 
to those of any of the 
men who play that in- 
strument. 


High School Credits 














“Petitions asking 
the Board of Educa- 
tion ot Topeka, were contained in “Opera Bluffe,” 


Kan., to grant music 
credit obtained out- 
side the high school 
by the students, to 
substitute a solid 
credit for regular 
work, are being cir- 

culated. Mrs, E. D. 

Clithero started this petition, which has met with the 

favor of leading musicians, and she would like to know 

what has been done in other high schools.” 

In answering this question, the resolutions adopted by 
the Board of Education of New York, April 12 and July 
26, 1916, are quoted. By the second resolution, it was voted 
to allow “credit for work under private instruction, either 
in voice, piano, organ, instruments of the symphonic or- 
chestra or advanced harmony and counterpoint, after sat- 
isfactory tests and examinations are given by the school 
instructor and approved by the principal—8 points. Pro- 
vided : 

(a) That not more than twenty-five points towards graduation be 
allowed for elective courses and private instruction. 

(b) That no such credits be allowed until the regents’ examina- 
tion in chorus singing and rudiments of music be passed. 

(c) That evidence satisfactory to the principal of the school shall 
be given by the parent or guardian as to the number of hours of 
regular practice or study, and by the private instructor, of the 
number of lessons given and the work accomplished; that the 
amount of practice and of results accomplished shall be duly attested 
in writing by the parent or guardian and by the private instructor. 

(d) That no pupil shall be eligible for credit in music through 
pesvaga teaching in either of the subjects mentioned in (2) who 
1as not previously received a minimum of instruction equivalent to 
that specified by the syllabus in music in the secondary schools of 
the New York State Department of Education, respectively as 
follows: 

Voice, second grade: Piano, grades one, two and three: Organ, 
one year’s work: Violin, grades one and two. 

For eligibility for credit for instruction on other orchestral instru- 
ments, the pupil must first have the ability to play a part for such 
instrument in the school orchestra to the satisfaction of the assistant 
teacher of music. " ; 

(e) That not more than four points be granted in any one year 
for private instruction, nor before the second year. 

This is for New York State. But it was only recently 
that the State of Indiana took up this subject at the Music 
Teachers’ Convention, some time in December. 

The Art Publication Society, of St. Louis, Mo., has 
probably the most complete information about school 

, : 6 ; : abe 
credits for private music study. Their “Progressive Series” 
has been more widely adopted for the basis of granting such 
credits than any other method. In order to get absolutely 
complete information, it would probably be necessary to 
write to the State Department of Education in each State. 


Is Henry Waller Living? 


Inquiry is made at the office of the Musicat Courter 
as to whether Henry Waller, pianist and composer, 
adopted son of Mrs. Scott Siddons, is living. Informa- 
tion as to his whereabouts will be thankfully received 
by this paper. 

James Huneker, the critic, received a letter from Henry 
Waller only about a year ago. He wrote from London to 
say that he had just completed the score of an opera, and 
inquired as to the possibility of its production here. 


house staff. 





some out-of-date opera tickets 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


Bauer, Harold—New Rochelle, N. Y., March 5. 

Campbell, Ada—Dubuque, Ia., February 14. 

Case, Anna—Milwaukee, Wis., March 8. 

Cherniavsky Trio—Music Course of Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., March 12. 

Clark, Charles W.—Pittsburgh, February 22. 

Dufault, Paul—Woonsocket, R. I., February 17; Central 
Falls, R. I., February 18. 

Elman, Mischa—New Orleans, La., February 25. 

Galli-Curci—Sioux City, Ia., March 11; Albany, N. Y., 
April 29. 

Garrison, Mabel—Chicago, Ill, February 14; Charleston, 
W. Va., February 21. 

Gibson, Dora—Salem Oratorio Society, Salem, Mass., 
March 4. 

Gluck, Alma—Albany, N. Y., March 7; Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Choral Union, February 14. 


RIVALS AMAL UHRA 





is similar in many ways to the famous Gridiron Club of Washington. 
year there is an original dramatic sketch produced, in which all the inside happenings of the 
season at the Metropolitan are ridiculed in one way or another, 
director of the Metropolitan, was the guest of honor and one of the victims of the jokes which 


as Henkel, the wet man in a dry state, trying to bribe the Atlanta sheriff—Frank Warren 
f i to release f i 
into the Southern city. The young lady who looks so interestedly on is Miss Georgia herself, 
played by Georges Eyssautier, better known as “Alphonse,”’ the assistant of 
representative William J. Guard. 
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A SCENE FROM “OPERA BLUFFE.” 
The younger music critics of the New York press and some of the personnel of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company have an organization known as The Ten Nights’ Club, which, while less pretentious, 


At the annual banquet each 
This year, Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 


written byFrank Warren of the New York World. Mr. Gatti 


joined heartily in the fun which was made at his expense and that of many members of his 
The scene shown is from the first act, with Ottokar Bartik (center), ballet master, 


with 


him from arrest for surreptitiously importing liquor 
I ) I yuo! 


Metropolitan press 
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Godowsky, Leopold—Music Course of Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, la., March 12. 

Harris, George, Jr—Farmington, Conn., February 23. 

Harvard, Sue—Soloist with Trio de Lutéce, Beaver 
Falls, Pa., February 15, and at Pittsburgh, February 16. 

Heifetz, Jascha—Chicago, February 17; Cincinnati, Ohio, 
February 19; Kalamazoo, Mich., Choral Union, March 1; 
Albany N. Y., March 18. 

Hempel, Frieda—Waterbury, Conn., February 14; 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., February 18; Washington, D. C., Febru- 
ary 21; Lancaster, Pa., February 22; Boston, Mass., Feb- 
ruary 24; Bridgeport, Conn., February 27; New Haven, 
Conn., February 28; Chicago, March 3. 

Heyward, Lillian—Richmond, Va., February 25; St. 
Mary’s, W. Va. February 27; Parkersburg, W. Va., 
March 1, 

Hills, Charlotte Williams—Boston, April 18. 

Hinkle, Florence—Middletown, Conn., February 25 

Kline, Olive—Minneapolis, Minn., February 26. 

Levitzki, Mischa—Montreal, Canada, February 14; 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 109. 

MacDowell, Mrs, Edward A.—Hollywood, Los Angeles, 
February 13; San Diego, February 20; San Francisco 
Municipal Symphony Orchestra (MacDowell Festival), 
February 28. 

McCormack, John—Symphony Hall, Boston, February 
14, 17. 

Maas, Gerald—Scranton Philharmonic Course, Scranton, 
Pa., February 25. 

Middleton, Arthur—Dubuque, Ia., February 14. 

Miller, Reed—Festivals at Orlando and Tampa, Fila., 
February 28 and March 1, 2. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Salt Lake City, Utah, 
February 14; Provo, Utah, February 15; en route, Febru- 
ary 16; Grand Junction, Colo., February 17; Colorado 
Springs, Colo., February 18; Denver, Colo., February 10. 

Murphy, Lambert—Boston, February 17. 

Peterson, May—The Young Women’s Club, East Orange, 
N. J., February 15. 

Reuter, Rudolph—New York City, February 14. 

Roberts, Emma—Erie, Pa., February 18; Scranton, Pa., 
February 25; Cincinnati, Ohio (Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra), March 3. 

Rosen, Max—Detroit, February 19; Ann Arbor, Mich., 
February 15. 

Sapin, Cara 
22 and 24. 

Schofield, Edgar—Chicago, February 20; Benton Har- 
bor, Mich., February 21. 

Schumann-Heink, Ernestine—New Orleans, La., March 4. 

Sundelius, Marie—Wednesday Afternoon Musical Club, 
Bridgeport, Conn., April 24; Fitchburg, Mass., April 25-26; 
Lowell, Mass., May 7; Nashua, N. H., May 9-10; Evans- 
ton Festival, Evanston, IIl., May 30-31. 

Skovgaard, Axel—Pipestone, Minn., February 
ley, Ia., February 15. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Portland, Ore. February 14; 
Spokane, Wash., February 16; Salt Lake City, Utah, Feb- 
ruary 19; Denver, Colo., Denver Philharmonic, February 
21; Kansas City, February 26; Marion, Ohio, March 7; 
Milwaukee, Wis., March 8; Jackson, Mich., March 109; 
Erie, Pa., March 21; Flint, Mich., March 22. 

Willeke, Willem—Chicago (Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra), February 15 and 16; Erie, Pa., February 18; Fre- 
donia, N. Y., February 19; St. Louis, Mo. (St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra), February 22 and 23; Oberlin, Ohio 
March 5. 

Zimbalist, Efrem—Youngstown, Ohio, March 20, 

Zoellner String Quartet—Urbana, II, February 21 


Another Bauer Recital 


Harold Bauer will give another piano recital in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, Wednesday afternoon, March 13. 


‘Malden, February 18; Boston, February 


14; Sib- 

















“Yes, It’s a Stemway 


[SN'T there supreme 

satisfaction in being 
able to say that of the 
piano in your home? 
Would you have the 
same feeling about any 
other piano? “It’s a 
Steinway.” Nothing 
more need be said. 
Everybody knows you 
havechosen wisely; you 
have given to your home 
thevery best that money 
canbuy. Youwillnever 
even think of changing 
this piano for any other. 
As the years go by the 
words “It’sia,Steinway” 
will mean more and 
more to you, and again 
and again, as you con- 
tinue to enjoy through 
life the companionship 
of that noble instru- 
ment, absolutely with- 
out a peer, you will say 
toyourself: “How glad 
IamIpaidthe fewextra 
dollars and got a 
Steinway.” 


Write for illustrated 
literature about the 


STEINWAY 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York City 
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Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder 
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Ann Arbor, Mich.—Ann Arbor has enjoyed a number 
of splendid musical programs during the winter months 
and the enthusiasm which has attended the offerings of 
the University School of Music has seemingly been greater 
than even that of former s@asons. On December 10, Ethel 
Leginska, the distinguished pianist, who created a furore 
at the last May Festival, appeared in a piano recital and 
was received most graciously by a capacity house. The pro- 
gram which she offered was interesting and one well 
adapted to display her splendid virtuosity. She was in 
fine fettle, giving a most remarkable and satisfying dem- 
onstration of pianistic art~--—On December 13, Mrs. Ed- 
ward MacDowell appeared as guest soloist in the series 
of Faculty Twilight Recitals and gave an interesting pro- 
gram of the late Edward MacDowell’s compositions. The 
program was preceded by an explanatory talk relative to 
the work of the MacDowell Memorial Association. Mrs. 
MacDowell proved to be an inspiring speaker as well as 
a most excellent performer.—On January 10, Mr. and 
Mrs. S. P. Lockwood, violinists; Anthony J. Whitmire, 
viola; Harrison A, Stevens and Frances Louise Hamil- 
ton, pianists; and Nora Crane Hunt, contralto, all of the 
School of Music faculty, appeared in a program made 
up of works by Ross, Genet, Brahms, Homer, Schaefer, 
Ware, and Chopin. On the afternoon of January 16, 
students of the University School of Music appeared in 
recital at the School of Music Auditorium. Those who 
participated were Ruth Shepard, Dorothy Haymaker, Ir- 
ving Miller, Nelson Allmendinger, Clara Lundell, and 
Helene M. Grieve.-——On the evening of January 16, Wal- 
ter Damrosch with the New York Symphony Orchestra 
gave a splendid program before a capacity audience in 
Hill Auditorium. It has been a number of years since 
this organization has been heard in Ann Arbor and the 
performance which they gave indicated that they should 
he heard frequent!y in the “University City.” Mr. Dam- 
rosch preceded the program by playing “The Star 
Spangled Banner” and led the audience of 5,000 in a 
rousing rendition of the anthem, after which a program 
was heard including works by Weber, Dubois, Liadoff, 
Ravel, and Enesco——-On January 24, the University 
Symphony Crchestra of fifty players, under the direction 
of S. P. Lockwood of the violin department of the School, 
wave an interesting program. This marked the organi- 
zation’s second appearance of the season and showed that 
it is capable of exceedingly good work as an amateur 
orchestra. On January 30, the following students of the 
School appeared in public recital: Lucile Colby, Mildred 
Sutton, Ruth Crai¢e, Ruth Thomas, Hugh Altvater, Robert 
R. Dieterle and Helene Grieve. The bookings for the 


rest oi the season include a number of splendid programs. 
On February 7, James Hamilton, tenor; Anthony J. 
Whitmire, violinist; Dorothy P. Wines and Frances 


Louise Hamilton, pianists appeared in a faculty recital, 
and on February 15 Max Rosen, the remarkable young 
violinist who is attracting so much attention, will make 
his first appearance in Ann Arbor.——The University 
Choral Union, under the direction of Dr. Albert A. Stan- 
ley and Professor Earl V. Moore, 350 strong, is busily 
engaged in the study of Cesar Franck’s “Beatitudes” 
and Bizet’s “Carmen” which will be offered at the next 
May Festival, the dates of which will be May 15, 16, 17, 
i8—-four evening and two afternoon concerts, as usual, 
being scheduled. Dr. Stanley will announce the complete 
programs in the near future. 

Boise, Ida.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—Dr. H. Pfitzner, formerly of 
Moscow, now identified with the musical activities of 
Chattanooga, through his classes in Codex Conservatory, 
and also of Rome, Ga., appeared in piano recital the week 
of January 28 before the Chattanooga Music Club in the 
Courthouse auditorium. Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Schu- 
bert, !.iszt, Chopin, MacDowell and other composers were 
represented on his program and the Bach prelude and 
fugue were the pianist’s own transcription. The Beetho- 
ven “Storm Sonata,” a Chopin scherzo, and Liszt's 13th 
rhapsody were among his most finished interpretations, 
An original suite—“Birdland’—which included an exqui- 
site lark song, was a brilliant offering of the program. 
Mrs. L. G. Walker, one of Chattanooga’s most accom- 
plished musicians, presented the preceding program of the 
club. Mrs. Walker possesses a soprano voice of wide 
range and clarity. Assisting her were Howard L. Smith, 
chorister, J. Victor Golibart, baritone; Josephine Mc- 
Cleary, soprano; Harold Cadek, cellist, and Mrs. George 
Lawton at the piano-——In addition to the Music Club, 
four other musical organizations held meetings recently: 
The Community Chorus, of which Geoffrey O’Hara is 
leader; the MacDowell Club, Mrs. John Lamar Meek, 
president; the Music Circle, and M. B. Club. All are in 
a thriving condition and doing conscientious work.—— 
‘Through the efforts of Mr. O’Hara and Lieut. Thomp- 
son, of the 55th Infantry of Fort Oglethorpe, a minstrel 
troupe has been organized among the enlisted men, and 
has given a number of enjoyable entertainments here- 
abouts. One of the most engaging soloists is young Peter 
Soldano, of the Cosmopolitan Club, New York, an Italian 
with a voice worthy of his nationality. 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Detroit, Mich—The New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor, was presented by the Or- 
chestral Association at the Arcadia, Tuesday evening, 
January 15, to a brilliant audience, The program served 
to introduce to the Detroit public two delightful novel- 
ties, the “Symphonie Francaise” of Dubois and three 
numbers from the “Mother Goose” suite by Ravel. The 
symphony with its quaint themes, ingeniously elab- 
orated, and its fascinating rhythms elicited much ap- 
plause, as did also the dainty Ravel numbers. The 
remainder of the program consisted of works by Bee- 


ACROSS THE COUNTRY 








thoven, Liszt and Wagner——Thursday evening, Janu- 
ary 24, the de Voe-Detroit management presented Josef 
Hofmann in a piano recital at the Armory.——The 
ninth pair of concerts by the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra, Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, Janu- 
ary 25 and 26, at the Armory, served to emphasize the 
fact that the home organization is no longer a negligi- 


ble quantity in the musical life of the city. Walter 
Henry Rothwell was again the conductor. That the 
men understand him better and follow him more easily 
was evident. The Beethoven symphony in C minor was 
given a_ satisfactory rendition, but the “Caprice 
Espagnole,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, and the ‘“Rakoczy 
March,” by Berlioz, were given with an abandon that 
aroused the greatest enthusiasm, Blanche da Costa, 
soprano, was the assisting artist and was given much 
enthusiastic applause. She sang two arias, one from 
Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro” and the well known 
“Ah! fors e lui,” from Verdi’s “La Traviata,” being re- 
called many times. Her yoice is of a lovely quality and 
is used with skill, taste and discrimination ——The tenth 
pair of concerts brought Ossip Gabrilowitsch as “guest 
conductor,” February 1 and 2. It was a disappointment 
that the Russian program announced could not be 
given, but the two Beethoven symphonies, No. 1 and 
No. 7, together with the “Leonora” overture, although 
somewhat formidable, served to show the excellent 
progress the orchestra has been making in the past few 
weeks. The startling contrasts in orchestral coloring 
demanded by the numbers were most satisfactorily 
given. Mr. Gabrilowitsch seems to be able to infuse 
much of his own personality into the playing of the 
men and to create in them a sympathy for his work 
that goes far in making a complete ensemble. The 
audiences, which are steadily increasing in numbers, are 
most enthusiastic——Thursday evening, January 31, the 
Central Concert Company presented Louise Homer, 
contralto, in a recital at the Arcadia. 

El Paso, Tex.—E1 Pasoans had another musical fes- 
tival on January 28 and 29 by the famous Minneapolis 
+ agg | Orchestra, under the leadership of Emil Ober- 
hoffer. he Texas Grand Theatre, where the perform- 
ances were given, was packed at both the night and matinee 
performances, and both the orchestra and Conductor Ober- 
hoffer received great ovations. Richard Czerwonky, the 
solo violinist of last year, was the star of the Monday even- 
ing performance, and Henry J. Williams, harpist, was the 
soloist in the afternoon. Cornelius van Vliet, cellist, was the 
soloist for the evening performance of Tuesday. It was 
just a year ago that the same organization appeared in El 
Paso. The orchestra, if anything, was better than it was 
last year, though it is hard to notice any perceptible dif- 
ference. It is to be hoped that it will come again next year, 
for we hope it will be an annual treat. Works were pre- 
sented by Chadwick, Goldmark, Kilinnikoff, Vieuxtemps, 
Saint-Saens, Schubert, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Raff, Beetho- 
ven, Berlioz, Dubois, Grieg, Tschaikowsky, van Goens, 
Dohnanyi and Wagner. 

Lancaster, Pa.—To assist in joint recital with Frieda 
Hempel, soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
February 22, at the Fulton Opera House, Sara Lemer, 
violinist, with Newell Albright, accompanist, have been 
engaged.——-Mary Warfel, harpist, of Lancaster, is an- 
nounced to appear in joint recital with Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, tenor, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, at 
Scranton, Pa., on March 7; at York, Pa., on March 18 
with Mabel Garrison, soprano, also of the Metropolitan 
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Opera Company, and with Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, 
at Harrisburg, April 22, and at Altoona, April 23, all 
under the direction of the Keystone Concert Course. 
——Presentations of “El Capitan” were scheduled for 
the beneiit of the Lancaster General Hospital, at the 
Fulton Opera House, February 4 and 6, . 
Little Rock, Ark.—Owing to snowstorms, the violin 
recital of Ruth McAninch Nininger, scheduled to take 
place on January 20, was postponed to February 3. 
The day marked Mrs. Nininger’s debut and found a 
capacity audience, as well as a very appreciative one, in 
the Kempner Theatre. The Arkansas Gazette of Feb- 
ruary 4 states that Mrs. Nininger is an accomplished 
violinist, a finished artist, and her well selected program 
gave her an opportunity to display at once her technical 
ability and gitt of expression. The violinist is an artist- 
pupil of Oskar Rust, and it was the latter’s composition, 
“Duetto Berceuse,” "dedicated to Charles Brod, another 
artist-pupil of the composer, which found particular 
favor with the audience. Mrs, Nininger was assisted 
by Marjorie Mayer, soprano, and Aletha Jones acted as 


accompanist. The review of the Arkansas Gazette 
winds up by saying that “the whole concert was greatly 
enjoyed,” 

Los Angeles, Cal.—-(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”’) 

Madison, Wis.—The First Regiment Band, Major 


J. E. Saugstad, conductor, gave the fourth concert of the 
second winter series in the University of Wisconsin Ar- 
mory, Sunday, January 20, the program including “On 
Wisconsin” (Purdy), overture, “Mercedes” (A. L. Des- 
sane), “Réve angélique” (Rubinstein), serenade (Victor 
Herbert), “Swing Song” (Ethel Barns), and “The Evolu- 
tion of Dixie” (M. L. Lake). A cornet solo, “Gay But- 
fly” (Annie Andros Hawley), was contributed by C. 
Lothair Teetor. The fifth concert will be given on Feb- 
ruary 17. Interesting notes on the concert program give 
information as to the whereabouts, promotion, etc., of 
various University bandmen in the service. 

Newark, N. J.—(See letter on another page.) 

Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Pittsfield, Pa.—-Franz Kneisel, of New York; Fred- 
erick A Stock, of Chicago; Georges Longy, of Boston; 
Kurt Schindler, of New York, and Hugo Kortschak, of 
New York and Pittsfield, will serve on the jury in the com- 
petition for the prize of $1,000 offered by Mrs. F. S. 
Coolidge for the best original string quartet submitted. 
Mr. Kortschak will vote as spokesman of the Berkshire 
String Quartet, which will present the prize winning work 
for the first time at the Chamber Music Festival in Pitts- 
field. The time limit for accepting manuscripts has been 
extended to July 15, 1918. 

Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Redlands, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Syracuse, N. Y.—The most important recital since 
the holiday season was that given in the First Baptist 
Church, January 25, by Mabel Garrison, under the 
auspices of the Morning Musicals. A crowded house 
was in attendance. The artist’s work was very delight- 
ful in every respect, and she was extremely gracious 
and pleasing in personality, offering a long and gener- 
ous program covering a ‘wide range of selections. She 
was recalled again and again and won the hearts of all 
her hearers——Aline van Barentzen, the pianist, was 
the soloist at a recent recital of the Morning Musicals. 
——-There is a possibility that the music festival held 
here successfully for some years may be revived under 
the auspices of the College of Fine Arts of Syracuse 
University. Prof. Howard Lyman, director of the de- 
partment of choral music, is working on the proposition 
and it is hoped that he will be successful in reviving this 
institution, which did so much for the musical life of 
Syracuse for years——Charles M. Courboin, organist 
of the First Baptist Church, has been heard in many 
recitals the past month, his appearances including Du- 
luth, Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Springfield, Mass., 
and Binghamton, Owing to the shortage of coal he was 
unable to give a recital as planned on the great organ 
in Emmanuel Church. Boston, this recital being post- 
poned until a later date. 

San Antonio, Tex.—Friday, January 25, the third con- 
cert in the series of six by the San Antonio Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Arthur Claassen, conductor, was given, with 
Evan Williams, the popular American tenor, as soloist. 
The progtam opened with “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
sung charmingly by Hilda Wagner. The orchestral num- 
bers included the overture to “Oberon” (Weber), the suite 
“In Holland” (Christiaan Kriens), and Liszt’s second Hun- 
garian rhapsodie. Evan Williams contributed the ever 
popular and beautiful “Prize Song” from “Die Meister- 
singer” (Wagner) in English, with orchestral accompani- 
ment, which was very well given. He also gave two groups 
of songs, accompanied by Isaac van Grove at the piano. 
The first group consisted of four songs by Hugo Wolf, all 
of which served to bring out the many beauties of his voice. 
He was recalled many times, finally giving Bartlett's “A 
Dream,” revealing new beauties in this well known son 
The last group included “There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry” 
(Ward Stephens), “Sweet Little Woman o’ Mine” (Bart- 
lett), which brought forth prolonged a ause ; “A Little 
Bit o’ Honey” (Carrie Jacobs-Bond); “Morning” (Oley 
Speaks), and “Tim Rooney’s at the Fighting” (Nora 
Flynn), which brought forth a storm of a ag and two 
encores had to be given, John Barnes Wells’ “Why” and 
Metcalf’s familiar “Absent.” The aeanons was doubly 
interesting in the fact that it consisted entirely of songs 
in English. Alois Braun contributed the usual instructive 
program notes. The public rehearsal was held in the after- 
noon, and Mr. Williams was greeted as cordially as at 
night, the orchestra also coming in for its share of the 
applause——-Saturday, January 26, the wonderful Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, with the poet-conductor, Emil 
Oberhoffer, gave two concerts which will stay long in the 
memory of every music lover who was fortunate enough 
to be in the audience. Words almost fail one in the en- 
deavor to describe such sympathetic understanding between 
conductor and men, such pianissimos and fortes. Both 
programs opened with “The Star Spangled Banner,” stir- 
ringly rendered. At the afternoon performance Richard 
Czerwonky, concertmaster, was the soloist. His number 
was the ballade and polonaise for violin and orchestra by 
Vieuxtemps, in which he proved himself master of his in- 
strument, displaying facile technic and a big yet extremely 
sweet and sympathetic tone. At the conclusion, after pro- 
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longed applause, he responded with a composition of his 
own, “Serenade,” with harp accompaniment, played by 
Henry J. Williams. The orchestral numbers included 
march from symphony No. 5, “Leonora” (Raff), symphony 
in C major (Beethoven), entr-acte and ballet music from 
“Rosamunde” (Schubert), overture, “Sakuntala” (Gold- 
mark), symphonic poem, “Omphale’s Spinning Wheel” 
(Saint-Saéns), and Hungarian rhapsodie No. 2 (Liszt). 
There was not a beauty of the scores left unnoticed. In 
the rhapsodie- Henry Williams played an original cadenza 
which was much enjoyed. At the conclusion of the concert 
the audience refused to leave and continued to applaud 
until Conductor Oberhoffer was forced to give an encore, 
playing Mendelssohn’s “Spinning Song.” At the evening 
concert the soloist was Cornelius van Vliet, solo cellist of 
the orchestra. He gave for his number the concerto for 
cello and orchestra by van Goens, displaying a rich, warm 
tone and excellent technic. He is truly a virtuoso cellist. 
At the conclusion he was forced to give not one, but two 
encores, playing with rare charm Drigo’s “Serenade” and 
Saint-Saens’ “The Swan,” with harp accompaniment by 
Henry J. Williams. The orchestral numbers were by 
Chadwick, Kalinnikoff, Berlioz, 
Korsakoff. Conductor Oberhofter directed entirely with- 
out score, except for the accompaniments. The organiza- 
tion has won for itself a warm spot in the heart 
of San Antonio music lovers, and its coming at 
some future time will be eagerly awaited. Men- 
tion must be made also of the instructive program 
notes by Carl Fischer and a word of praise be 
given Gussie Rowley, who was the local manager.—--Sun- 
day afternoon, January 27, Mrs. James W. Hoit entertained 
at her home some of the music lovers in the city with ar. 
interesting program. Those who participated were Ser- 
geant Herbert Wall, baritone, of the Thirty-eighth Com- 
pany, Depot Brigade, Camp Travis; Mrs. W. E. Adams, 
violinist; Mme. V. C. d’Acugna, mezzo-soprano; Doro- 
thea Hoit; Clifford Biehl, tenor, of 112th Squadron, Kelly 
Field No. 1, and Lieut T. F. Schliesmann, of 165th Depot 
Brigade, Camp Travis. Mrs. Hoit and Oscar J. Fox were 
the accompanists._——Recently the San Antonio Musical 
Club entertained the officers of the French and British mis- 
sions here with an excellent program, followed by several 
classical dances. The ballroom of the St. Anthony 
Hotel was attractively decorated with the American, 
French and British flags. Those whose names were on the 
program included Sergt. Herbert Wall, Mrs. R. R. Carlyle, 
H. E. van Surdam, Mary Adeline Craig, Lieut. Charles 
Thatcher, Bertha Berliner, Mesdames Carlyle, Hall, 
McDaniels, Clark, and Misses Senior and Taylor, Hazel 
Coin, W. P. Romer, Mrs. M. Cowles, Leonora Smith, 
Anita Daniel, Eunice Gray, Alvin McMurry, Bessie Guinn, 
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E. Goldstein, Frederick King, and Mme, V. C. d’Acugna. 
The accompanists of the evening were Mme. d’Acugna, 
Mrs. J. W. Hoit, Mildred Gates, Reuben Beckwith and 
Oscar J. Fox.——A most interesting lecture-recital was 
given on several numbers included in the programs of the 
San Antonio Symphony Orchestra, Julien Paul Blitz, con- 
ductor, under the auspices of the Tuesday Musical Club in 
the assembly hall of Madison Square Presbyterian Church, 
Tuesday, January, 20. Mrs. J. W. Hoit preceded 
the rendition of each number with an interesting talk, 
and the players were Mrs. J. O, Campbell, Grace Miller, 
Mrs. Edward Sachs, Mrs. A. M. Fischer, Agnes Kray and 
Harriet Ade. There was a large and appreciative audience. 
The Beethoven Mannerchor gave a vocal and instru 

mental concert Tuesday, January 29, for members of the 
organization and their friends. Arthur Claassen directed 
the ensemble numbers. The soloists who appeared were 
Hildegard Wagner and Elsa Harms, 

San Diego, Cal.—(See ‘ ‘Music on the Pacific Slope.’’) 

San Francisco, Cal—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 

St. Louis, Mo.—(See letter on another page.) 

Tacoma, Wash.——Before a large audience at the Tem 
ple of Music, January 22, Frederick W. Wallis, bari 
tone, presented his pupil, Katherine Rice, soprano, in 
biter assisted by Katherine Robinson, pianist; Mrs 

Vallis, accompanist, and Agnes Lyon, violinist. Miss 
Rint s voice is of pure quality and she has range and 
volume and great delicacy of interpretation. Her num- 
bers included works by American composers and Mas 


senet. Mr. Wallis delighted the audience with the “In 
vocation,” by Rogers, and Dix’s “Trompeter.” Miss 
Robinson varied the program with piano numbers by 
Heller, Sgambati and Debussy. Mrs, Wallis gave artistic 
support at the piano. Mrs, Frederick A. Rice appeared 


Martha Skewis 
a war lulla 


assisted by 
Rice’s numbers, 


in concert at Camp Lewis, 
at the piano. One of Mrs. 


by, was written by Mrs. Drum, wife of Major Drum, 
who is with General Pershing in France. Mrs. Rice 
gave it at the personal request of Mrs. H, A. Greene, 
wife of General Greene, who is a close friend of Mrs 
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The two concertos of the eighth symphony program, Jan- 
uary 25 and 26, played by Ossip Gabrilowitsch, were the 
Mozart in D minor and later the Weber ° ‘Concertstuck.” 
The quaint, simple beauty of the Mozart is seldom 
played here with the art that Gabrilowitsch em- 
ployed to bring out its fragile melodies. His tone 
and his phrasing, delicate in this, were, by contrast, 
equally effective in the Weber “Concertstuck,” wherein 
the demands were in direct opposition, in the volume 
of tone and the bigger, broader stroke of phrasing. 
Schumann’s overture to “Manfred” opened the pro- 
gram and was given a very cordial welcome, Skillfully 
pictured by Max Zach was the Debussy “Iberia,” so weirdly 
clusive in its swiftly changing themes and harmonies. 
There is a charm to this vein of Debussy’s writing that 
defies description by its very intangibility. With the same 
brush that he paints alluring sandscapes he succeeds in 
doing some interesting studies in moods. Of these under- 
lying elements, Zach’s reading showed fine consciousness, 
which was concretely expressed in the absolute interest of 
his audience. 


Gusikoff Delights at Symphony Concert 

Perhaps the overture “1812” of Tschaikowsky was the 
reason that the absence of a soloist from the popular con- 
cert of Sunday, January 27, was an entirely negligible mat- 
ter. This was one of the few “Pops” this season that has 
not showed at least one “first time” number. In this case 
everything had been tried and not found wanting, with the 
result that everybody had a good time and went home 
feeling a personal satisfaction that does not follow when, 
as one person’s sentiments were expressed in this wise, 
that he came to be amused not to be experimented upon. 
it is gratifying to know that it is the small majority that 
resents everything in life that has not formed a part of 
their curriculum since childhood. The Lacombe in five- 
four time was well done and seemed especially to please 
the audience. A. beautiful bit of the program was the solo 
which fell to Michel Gusikoff in the largo from Handel’s 
“Xerxes.” This the audience insistently demanded that 
Mr. Gusikoff repeat. 

Youthful Pianist Delights 

The first public recital of one of St. Louis’ most youth- 
ful musicians was ag Wednesday evening at the Sheldon 
Memorial by Rudolph Gruen, pianist. The program which 
Mr. Gruen promised his hearers was rather bewildering in 
its weight and scope, ranging from Bach-Liszt, through 
Schubert-Tausig, Chopin and Brahms to Debussy, Sin- 
ding and Arthur Foote. One wondered how Mr. Gruen, 
equipped with only eighteen years and an obviously deli- 
cate constitution, could possibly do himself justice. The 
vpening number, the Bach-Liszt organ fantasie and fugue 
in G minor, however, revealed technic that was surpris- 
ingly equal to the great demands to be made on it. Mr. 
Gruen is doing splendid work and his recital was a decided 
pleasure to all who heard him, There is a cleanness about 
his phrasing and a sparkle to his staccato that is best 
expressed by youth—it is refreshing. Rudolph Gruen is 
going to be an interesting figure to watch for the next 
few years, if his musical development proceeds at a pro- 
portionate rate to the time spent up to the present. The 
recital was under Miss Cueny’s direction. 


Williams at Woman’s Club 

Harrison Williams, St. Louis pianist, gave a recital on 
Thursday morning at the St. Louis Woman’s Club. His 
program, which opened with the Brahms ballade, op. 10, 
No. 2, immediately followed by three of the intermezzos 
by the same composer, further included Chopin, Rach- 
maninoff, Liszt, Debussy and, for the closing number, 
something quite interesting and well done in the way of 
the Liapounoff “Lesghinka.” Mr. Williams has an inter- 
ested following in St. Louis, who showed marked appre- 
ciation of and pleasure in his work. 


Marie Ruemmeli to Play Gignoux Pieces 

For the first time in America, the compositions of M. E. 
Gignoux, modern French composer, will be heard on the 
vrogram which Marie Ruemmeli, St. Louis pianist, is giving 
on February 28. The Gignoux compositions, especially 
the songs, chamber and orchestral music, are well known 
in Europe. Paris, where the composer is now living, is 
perhaps more familiar with the writings of this modern 
composer than any other European music centre. It will 
be an interesting note that Miss Ruemmeli is introducing. 

Fanning-Turpin in Cueny Series 

Cecil Fanning, baritone, was the artist for the last of the 
delightful series of Friday Morning Musicales, which 
Elizabeth Cueny has made a feature of the season in St. 
Louis. A splendid audience at the Woman's Club gathered 
to hear Cecil Fanning on February 1. There seemed the 
most satisfying bond between singer and “accompanist,” 
as Mr. Turpin chose to appear on the program. That 
unassuming little term “accompanist” in this case later 
revealed the teacher with whom Mr. Fanning first studied 
sixteen years ago and with whom he has been constantly 
associated ever since, concertizing ‘Europe twice and 
America and Canada several times. No wonder the bond! 
A few changes in the original program brought in “By 
the Waters of Minnetonka,” “Near Dreams” and “The 
Last Leaf.” Mr. Fanning’s last encore was Burleigh’s 
“Deep River,” which was poignant in its appeal. The 
charm of the unexpected was in the announcement that, 
on request, Mr. Fanning would read one of his poems. 

“Pipes of Pan,” so apparently whimsical but deep in its 
psychological probings, had to be followed up with an 
encore, which was ver happily chosen in the little bit 
called “To Let.” Cecil Fanning’s versatility expresses itself 
in many ways other than recital work and the writing of 
exquisite verse. He is a well known teacher, singer in 
choir and oratorio in Columbus, where he lives. Just by 
way of being patriotic and perhaps to occupy fully any 
time he might ever have to himself, Mr. Fanning has for 
this entire season had entire charge of the entertainments 
for the soldiers at Camp Sheridan, This work included not 
only providing the artist but on more than one occasion 
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providing himself for the job, either by giving the recital 
at the camp for the entertainment of the boys, or by giv- 
ing the concert elsewhere for the benefit of this cause. 
The sum of $2,400 has been raised by Mr. Fanning in the 
three concerts he has undertaken for this purpose. His 
interest is unflagging, as will be noted in the willingness 
he expressed to remain in Columbus all summer, if neces- 
sary, to see it through, 


Orchestra Plays for Soldiers 
Max Zach and his orchestra went to Camp Funston this 
week, where they are giving four concerts in record time 
with Ernestine Sciumann-Heink as the soloist for each 
concert. iReports, which have necessarily been brief, have 
stated that the concerts were very successful. Z. W. B. 


“THE GOD WHO MADE HIMSELF” 








Chapter XI, “The Social Revolutionist” 
BY GEORGE EDWARDS 


The final chapter of George Edwards’ book, “The God 
Who Made Himself,” has now appeared, thus completing 
the publication of this highly original work, which was 
issued serially. The god, as has already been told in 
these reviews which have followed each chapter as it ap- 
peared, is Music. Music throughout the entire work is 
treated as a personage, a treatment which, although some- 
what confusing at times, justifies itself in View of the fact 
that it generalizes the observations of the author and 
thereby renders them more valuable, and less liable to con- 
tradiction, than ary particularized review or criticism. In 
fact. the present reviewer found one of the only points of 
weakness in the entire work an occasional lapse into men- 
tion of individual musicians, their lives and their works, 
where the reader found his especial prejudices touched 
upon and his preconceived opinions aroused into judgment, 
probably hasty and incorrect. 

In reviewing this work as a whole, as it now presents 
itseif to the memory, it appears that there was a gradual 
merging from the fairy story style of the opening chapters, 
which might appeal to children, to the more purely phil- 
osophical rendering of the close. Perhaps the work was 
never intended for children at all, and the “Notes for 
Grown Ups” which follow each chapter merely a sly dig 
at the average reader, who would certainly not be entirely 
familiar with all of the vast literature that has gone to 
the making of this beok. At all events, the work certainly 
grows more and more difficult for the average reader as 
it progresses toward the end, and more and more inter- 
esting to him who would think and seeks food for thought. 

And finally, arriving at this closing chapter, “The So- 
cial Revolutionist,” the reader finds a philosophical! pill 
that is indeed hard to swallow. The difficulty is to asso- 
ciate music with the subject matter at all. The mind re- 
verts to Strauss’ “Also Sprach Zarathustra,” which is 
philosophical music; and to several of George Edwards’ 

“Melologs”—recitations with music—-which deal with so- 
cialistic subjects. But that, in a general way, taking music 
as a whole, this “god” may be said to have grown in the 
way of socialism, or indeed may he said to have any asso- 
ciation whatever with the social revolution, is, surely, a 
matter that one may be inclined to doubt, or, at least, de- 
mands far reaching proof! ° 

One feels inclined to assert that music is so entirely non- 
material that it cannot be properly speaking associated with 
anything but the sentiments, that is, the various shades, 
degrees and colors of beauty and ugliness. 

Taking up the material in this chapter in the order of 
its presentation, we are given, first of all, some details of 
the use of quarter tones—which comes as a surprise, for 
the most ‘of us are not aware that quarter tones are in use 
in Occidental music at all. 

“And he looked upon his work and saw that it was 
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good,” continues Mr. Edwards. “But whether all his flesh 
would come to grow like that” (i. e., with quarter tones) 
“he could not yet be sure. But he did not really care 
much how he should grow if only it would be in such a 
way as to be of assistance in the freeing of the people.” 

Remember that “he” in the above quoted paragraph is 
the god, Music—and how he (Music) is to free the people 
is assuredly a question that will puzzle the most of us. 
The answer to it seems to be in the association of music 
and poetry and the presentation of socialistic literature 
through the medium of recitations with music, symphonic 
poems, operas, etc. And, Mr. Edwards adds, “they usu- 
ally insisted on selecting poems describing the difficultie’ 
lovers have with the marriage system, etc.” “This method 
of the opera writers greatly troubled him, and only occa- 
sionally did he take heart at the thought that some day 
maybe thoughtful women might take up this form of cre- 
ating music; and it might be then, he said, that Ideas of 
Freedom would be chosen as the subjects of their pieces. 
For he noted with great pleasure the yearning for freedom 
which was growing up among women. 

“What, then, should be his message, the cabbedl matter 
of his next pieces?” This question, which opens a suc- 
ceeding paragraph, shows clearly enough that Mr. Edwards 
thinks of music as being associated with some other art, 
for music, absolute music, can have no subject. 

The chapter closes with an extended address of the god. 
It is too long to give, and it would be an injustice to the 
author to aitempt to paraphrase it. Those who are in- 
terested are referred to the work itself. 

Taken in association with the fact that the author is 
also a composer of symphonic and other works that are 
pretty sure ultimately to bring him national fame, this 
book is of more than passing interest. Mr. Edwards is a 
deep thinker, but also a practical worker. He is a dream- 
er, no doubt, but he‘is not a mere dreamer. He practices 
what he preaches. His compositions are all associated 
with poetic subjects dealing, more or less directly, with 
the philosophy of advanced idealistic (not political) so- 
cialism. Hence his speculations in the realm of musical 
evolution must be received with respect. We may not 
agree with him, we may feel that the results he anticipates 
are vague and remote, but we cannot but welcome these 
considerations of a practical musician upon musical possi- 
bilities, these very original views of music as a practical 
factor in the world’s development. 


Evan Williams in the Air 


Evan Williams has been making a southern tour during 
the past few weeks, and despite the large number of en- 
gagements he has been filling has found time to sing for 
the “boys” when opportunity offered. It was after his sing- 
ing for the soldiers at Kelley Field, near San Antonio, 
Tex., that Mr. Williams had a new experience, the like of 
which few in the concert field can boast. He took a ride 
in an aeroplane. “Had a long desired experience,” he 
wrote to a friend. “I requested to go up, and before you 
could say ‘Boo’ I was in a leather coat and hat, had climbed 
into the front seat, and was several thousand feet in the 
air. After going about thirty miles, we spiraled down in 
a circle above the camp. Was it great and did I like it? 
Well, if I were twenty-five years younger! But then, 
what’s the use? The only thing I’m good for now is sing- 
ing. When we landed my friend asked me if I was afraid, 
and the lieutenant who took me up said, ‘He didn’t even 
grasp the sides and was not strapped in, as the straps are 
made for thin men.’’ 

But this was not the only “daring” thing Mr. Williams 
did on his present tour, for the Dallas (Tex.) Morning 
News, speaking of his appearance there on January 22, 
said: “He presented one of the most unusual and daring 
programs offered in recent seasons, at least by any of the 
many artists visiting Dallas. While every sort of music 
had its place, the concert as a whole was distinguished by 
its rather popular appeal, its human touch and its utter 
informality. Added to this there was, of course, the un- 
questioned superiority of Mr. Williams’ voice and_ his 
genius in interpretation. Mr. Williams proved one of the 
best drawing artists who has visited Dallas.” The San 
Antonio Express spoke of his appearance as “one of the 
important musical events of the season,” and further 
stated that “The artist was warmly welcomed and met in- 
stant favor, possessing an art that is admirable and ap- 
pealing. With simple and absolute art he displayed 
the charm of voice and sympathetic interpretation that 
everywhere attracts a large assemblage.” This opinion 
was shared by the San Antonio L ight, which spoke of him 
as “an extremely popular singer,” saying that he “demon- 
strated his ability to please his audience with his magnifi- 
cent tenor.” 


Maryon Martin Musicale 


Maryon Martin, the well known singer and vocal teacher 
of New York, recently gave a musicale in Lynchburg, Va., 
which was highly successful. Some excellent young singers 
appeared, but special mention should be made of Mary 
Lydia McAllister, who sang superbly. She is a beautiful 
girl, and has one of the finest contralto voices ever heard. 
In time she will take her place in the front ranks. She 
is a student of whom Miss Martin is justly proud. 

May Beasley. contralto, sang Southern songs charmingly, 
and Hester Busey, a lyric soprano, pleased immensely. 
She sang with much sweetness and tenderness of expres- 
sion. Cornelia Christian, who is a good coloratura soprano, 
sang “Je suis Titania” splendidly. Her voice is flexible, 
very high, and her trill wonderful. 


Alice Gentle Creates Sensation in Havana 


The Cuban capital is all agog over Alice Gentle. who, as 
mezzo-soprano with the Bracale Onera Company. is sweep- 
ing all before her with her magnificent singing and acting. 
During one week Miss Gentle did four successive ner- 
formances of “Carmen,” “Cavalleria Rusticana, ” “La Gio- 
conda” and “Les Huguenots,” receiving glowing press 
tributes for each role. Perhaps her most striking success, 
however, was scored in Donizetti’s “Favorita.” an opera 
which is seldom given because it is difficult to find a singer 
capable of meeting its extreme requirements, 
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Mrs. MacDowell Wins in Omaha 


On her way to the Pacific Coast, Mrs. Edward A. Mac- 
Dowell has been playing many concerts, but at no place 
was her success more pronounced than in Omaha recently. 
The Omaha Sunday Bee, of February 3, 1918, speaks of 
the evening of keen enjoyment furnished to the Omaha 
MacDowell Club by the widow of the late celebrated com- 
poser. She gave her illustrated recital, “MacDowell and 
His Ideals.” The Bee characterizes Mrs. MacDowell as 
being an interesting pianist who “interprets her husband’s 
various compositions with that ease and assurance which 
come with long and intimate familiarity with them, and she 
makes them even more delightful by the incidents she often 
relates concerning their origin, and what was in the com- 
poser’s mind when he wrote them.” As is well known, 
Mrs. MacDowell is a fascinating talker and has a charming 
personality, and the Bee adds that “her enthusiasm for 
her subject, and her apt skill in presenting clearly. and 
lucidly what she has to say, not only interest her hearers, 
but also convey much of her enthusiasm to them as well.” 
Mrs. A. M. Borglum, president of the Omaha MacDowell 
Club, introduced the recitalist in a very eulogistic speech, 
in which she set forth the aims and ideals of the colony 
at Peterboro, 

The Sunday World- Herald of February 3, 1018, called 
attention to the fact that “MacDowell’s music was given 
new charm, romance, or tragedy, according to its mood, as 
presented by Mrs. MacDowell with her rare sympathy and 
insight.” The World-Herald adds: “The devoted and un- 
tiring efforts of Mrs. MacDowell, and the modest sincerity 
with which she presents her subject and program, won the 
hearts of her audience, which was enthusiastic throughout 
the entire evening.” 


Brahms Quartet to Give Recital 

The Brahms Quartet, consisting of Klaire Dowsey, 
Edith Bennett, Hilda Gelling and Elinor Hughes, with 
Rodney Saylor at the piano, is to give a recital at the 
Princess Theatre, Friday afternoon, February 15. This 
unique and well equipped organization will be heard in 
Italian, French, German and English songs, featuring the 
works of Brahms. 


Helen Moller at Metropolitan, February 25 


Helen Moller and her ensemble will appear in Greek 
dances and interpretations of musical masterpieces on 
Monday afternoon, February 25, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, accompanied by the Orchestral Society of New 
York, Max Jacobs, conductor. The program will include 
interpretations of Schubert’s symphony in C major and 
Tschaikowsky’s “1812” overture. 

Miss Moller is a young American girl from the prairies 
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of Minnesota who came to New York a few years ago 
and studied piano with Albert von Doenhoff and singing 
with Oscar Saenger. She then became a student of 
dancing, and established her own choreographic philosophy 
and practice, basing it upon the classic period of the 
dance. Within a year her studio became the meeting place 
of well known artists, and she was called upon to allow 
her pupils to appear publicly, which they did in the Sarah 
Bernhardt productions, among other engagements. 

Miss Moller lately founded her own temple of the 
dance, by reconstructing a church at Sixty-fifth street and 
Madison avenue for that purpose. Her book, “Dancing 
with Helen Moller,” will shortly be published. 
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Miller and van der Veer Engagements 


Nevada van der Veer, favored mezzo-contralto, and 
Reed Miller, popular tenor, appeared together in “The 
Messiah,” at Watertown, Conn., February 11. Afterward, 
both went to Springfield Center, near Cooperstown, on 
“Lake Glimmerglass” (Otsego), as Fenimore Cooper calls 
it, where they were the guests of kinsfolk for a week. Mr. 
Miller next travels to Florida, where he will appear as 
soloist at the Orlando and Tampa festivals, February 28, 
March 1 and 2. He will sing in “The Creation” and 
“Stabat Mater,” along with Marie Rappold and Henri 
Scott. From Florida, he returns to the metropolis, where 
other engagements await his attention. A recent very suc- 
cessful New York appearance of Mr. Miller was with the 
St. Cecilia Society, Victor Harris, conductor. 


Florence Macbeth Divides Her Time Equally 

Florence Macbeth, the attractive young American color- 
atura soprano, may be said to have divided her time 
equally between filling her concert engagements and sing- 
ing at the various camps. Many singers are trying to 
amuse the boys, but whether the majority do so is a _ques- 
tion that has not yet been answered. However, there is one 
singer, Miss Macbeth, whom the boys always like to have 
visit them, because she sings the songs they can understand 
and enjoy. Perhaps, too, much of her success lies therein. 
Recently she was given a rousing reception by the boys at 
Camp Upton, and she intends to make another trip soon 
agai. 

A few weeks ago Miss Macbeth sang before an audience 
of 6,000 people in the Newark (N. J.) armory with the 
Festival Choir of that city, for the British-American As- 
sociation, and achieved such a success that she was imme- 
diately re-engaged to appear at another concert under the 
same auspices, which is to take place in Jersey City on 
February 17. 

Miss Macbeth is doing all she can to help the British as 
well as the Americans, perhaps because her first success 


FLORENCE MACBETH, 
Coloratura soprano. 


was made in England and she feels greatly indebted to 
the English people. 

The singer will give a recital in Washington, D. C., on 
February 14, and will also sing at the February 19 meeting 
of the Humanitarian Cult. March 16 is the date schaduled 
for her Aeolian Hall recital, New York 


Third Flonzaley Concert 
The third and last subscription concert of the Flonzaley 
Quartet will be given in Aeolian Hall, New York, Satur- 
day afternoon, March 2, the date having been advanced 
from Tuesday evening, March 12. 


Martin Conducts Two Choral Bodies 


On Tuesday evening, January 22, the Pittsburgh Male 
Chorus gave its first concert of the season, assisted by 
the Tuesday Musical Club Choral and Irene Griffin 
Strohl, reader. As conductor of both organizations, 
James Stephen Martin was given ample opportunity to 
demonstrate his ability as a leader, both as regards en- 
semble and interpretation. The chorus of women’s voices 
sang two groups, including the “Ave Maria” from Verdi's 
“Othello” and Mrs. Beach’s delightful “Song of the Sea 
Fairies.” A Breton folksong and a cycle called “Three 
Springs” by Paul Bliss were also aniong their numbers, 
the delighted audience demanding an cucore. This was 
an arrangement of Reynaldo Hahn's “Si me vers avaient 
des ailes,” which was sung with rare charm. Excellent 
‘olos were furnished by Kathryn L. King, Juan Smith, 
edith Sallada and Helena Himes, the accompanist for 
these numbers being Elizabeth Waddell. 

Without doubt the most interesting number was Fe- 
licien David's symphonic ode, “The Desert.” This work 
combines with the chorus work, tenor solos and spoken 
dialogue, to the accompaniment of piano and organ. 
Mrs. Strohl and Chester C. Humphreys, the tenor soloist, 
are deserving of special praise for their excellent work. 
Other numbers which should be mentioned were “Amer- 
ica, the Beautiful,” sung to the tune of “Materna”; three 
negro spirituals arranged by Harry T. Burleigh, songs by 
cS Whitney Coombs and Ralph K. Baldwin and the na- 
tional airs, “Rule, Britannia,” “La Marseillaise” and “The 


added to the 


Star Spangled Banner.” 
Jean Gros, Chester C. Humphries, H. L. 
Burton H. Mustin, 
Kirk and Fred G. 
wards, at the piano, and Harvey B. Gaul, at the organ, 
finish of the program. 
thusiastic audience testified, by prolonged applause, to its 
pleasure and appreciation of Mr. Martin’s splendid work. 
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tenors ; 


Rodgers, baritones. 
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Soloists from the chorus were 
McCall and 
Oliver S. Heck, Dr. Russell 
W. Jackson Ed- 








MUSICIANS UNDER THE FLAG 





Allen, Robert E. 
Ashbaucher, Herman. 
Barker, a D 
Barlow, Howard. 
Bibb, Frank. 

Bowes, Charles. 
Bollman, Fred. 
Boone, Manley Price. 
Burnett, John. 
Callahan, Miller. 
Chamberlain, Glenn. 
Clifton, Chalmers. 
Cornell, Louis. 


Cottingham, Howard A. 


Cox, Wallace. 
Doering, Henri. 
Elser, Maximilian. 
Felber, Herman. 
Firestone, Nathan. 
Fram, Arthur. 
Foiner, Eugene A. 
Garrabrant, Maurice 
George, Thomas. 
Gotthelf, Claude. 
Grainger, Percy. 
Granberry, George F. 
Gustafson, William. 
Haensel, Fitzhugh W. 
Hall, Alan. 
Hall, Cecil John. 
Heckman, Walter. 
Heizer, Frederick, Jr. 
Hemus, Percy. 
Hillvard, Ried. 
Hochstein, David. 
House, Judson. 
Hudson, Byron. 
Jacobi, Frederick. 
James, Philip. 
ae Gomer. 

eller, Harrison. 


Kernochan, Marshall. 


Kraft, Arthur C. 

La Belle, Guy. 
Lehmann, Theodore. 
Lewis, Ward. 
Lindorff, Theodore. 
Little, John W. 
Losh, Sam. 
Macbeath, Donald. 
Macmillen, Francis. 


Mitchell, Earl. 

Nevin, Arthur. 
Nevins, Willard Irving. 
Orth, Car: 

Osberg, Elliot. 
Palmer, Claude. 
Peterson, Alfred C. 
Pope, Van. 

Potter, Harold. 
Potter, Harrison. 
Reynolds, Gerald. 
Rogers, Francis. 
Rosanoff, Lieff. 
Saurer, Harold. 
Schelling, Ernest. 
Schmidt, David H., Jr. 
Soderquist, David A 
Sowerby, Leo. 
Spalding, Albert. 
Stiles, Vernon. 
Stoessel, Albert. 
Stuntz, Homer. 
Taylor, Bernard U., Jr. 
Trimmer, Sam. 
Vail, Harris R. 
Van Surdam, H. E. 
Whittaker, James. 
Wiederhold, Albert. 
Wille, Stewart. 
Wilson, Gilbert. 
Wylie, W. H., Jr. 
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Leon Rice Sings for Soldiers 


After singing twenty songs to an audience that crowded 
the Y. M. C. A. building at Camp Merritt to near suffoca- 
tion a few nights ago, Leon Rice, the tenor, asked if they 
had heard enough for one evening, and from all over the 
house came cries of “No!” and “More!” He was com- 
pelled to sing several extras before they would let him 
stop, and the program was not a light one, either. Three 
times during the concert Mr, Rice led the men in singing 
the choruses of some new English ballads, and the vim 
with which they sang would do credit to many a college 
glee club. 

In conversation with some of the men afterward, Mr. 
Rice was delighted to find that there is a steadily growing 
appetite for more and better music in the camps, that they 
are getting tired of vaudeville performances and are de- 
veloping a taste for higher class entertainment. 

Between engagements, Mr. Rice has been giving consid- 
erable time to the boys in the various camps, and has been 
accorded a rousing reception everywhere he has appeared. 
A letter from Maj. John W. C. Abbott, of the Coast Artil- 
lery Corps, U. S. Army, speaks for itself: “I write to ex- 
press the pleasure afforded this garrison by the program 
rendered by you on your recent appearance here. Every 
number went to the hearts of the men who heard you. If 
I could arrange every entertainment given here for the 
benefit of the enlisted men, I would endeavor to have it 
as neariy as possible upon the high musical plane as yours.” 


Peterson Dates Clash in a Too Busy Season 


Those who had looked forward to hearing May Peter- 
son at the last Sunday night concert of the Metropolitan 
were doomed to disappointment. Despite the fact that there 
was no error in the advertisement making this statement, 
it so happened that Boston found so much enjoyment in 
Miss Peterson’s rendition of her solos with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, on January 21 and 22, that she was 





MAY PETERSON, 
Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


immediately re-engaged to give the same work—Mahler’s 
“Resurrection” symphony—for the concert which already 
had been announced for February 3. In order to do this, 
it was necessary for her to rush away from and back to 
Boston, meantime appearing at a concert in Baltimore at 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music. 

Miss Peterson had no sooner returned from Boston, 
when the Mendelssohn Glee Club concert took place at 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of the 5th, with Miss Peter- 
son as soloist, and immediately after she left on a tour 
which is to include Altoona, Cincinnati, Des Moines, Mil- 
waukee and Chicago. 

Miss Peterson was heard with the Cecilia Society in 
Boston last year, and is to appear with them again this 
April. A request for her services in “Elijah” also has been 
received from that city. Her great success in the Mahler 
symphony recalls an occasion about two years ago when 
Miss Peterson appeared with the Philharmonic Society in 
New York, singing the fourth symphony. 


Mario Salvini Restores Singer’s Voice 


It happens not too rarely that vocal teachers are mis- 
taken in diagnosing a student’s voice. Jean de Reszke, the 
celebrated tenor, studied for years and sang as a baritone. 
“Errare humanum est,” it is true, but the consequences in 
many cases are ruinous to the voice and singer, if the mis- 
take is discovered too late. 

Amelia Potts studied for many years, both in Europe 
and in the United States, with different vocal teachers of 
repute, and all pronounced her voice to be a deep con- 
tralto. Aching throat after singing, pains in chest, tremu- 
lous voice, hoarseness, difficulty in producing head tones, 
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resulted in complete discouragement and in the abandon- 
ment of her career as concert and church singer. 

Medical science in such cases proves powerless; its aid 
may bring temporary relief, but it is unable to bring about 
a radical cure. Nature has been abused and cries out for 
restoration. Miss Potts called on Signor Salvini, who im- 
mediately diagnosed her voice as a mezzo-soprano, not as a 
deep contralto, She at once enrolled as his pupil. 

Art and science can do wonders in such cases. Rest, 
breathing exercises and vocal gymnastics brought relief 
after a relatively short time, and the bad symptoms grad- 
ually disappeared. 

After studying with Signor Salvini a little more than one 
year, Miss Potts, the “deep contralto,” appeared as a 
mezzo-soprano in concert Salees a large audience at Car- 
negie Hall, New York. Miss Potts pleased a representative 
of the Musica Courter recently by her artistic singing 
aud her ease in emitting tones which were of unusually fine 
quality. She is at present studying repertoire with Mario 
Salvini, and asserts that in a period covering more than 
two years, while studying with him, she never missed a les- 
son on account of indisposition nor required any medical 
assistance, 


Charles Wagner’s New Office Address 


Charles Wagner is now occupying offices in the Postal 
Life Building, 507 Fifth avenue, New York. In the issue 
of the Musica. Courter of February 7 a mistake was made 
in the name of the building, which was called the Postal 
Telegraph Building instead of Postal Life Building. 


Thibaud at Aeolian 


Jacques Thibaud, the French violinist, will give another 
recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, on Friday afternoon, 
February 22. He will again be assisted by Nicolai Schneer 
at the piano, and will offer a miscellaneous program of 
marked interest. 
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Letz Quartet Concert Postponement 


There has been muth juggling of dates since the Fuel 
Administrator’s orders for a “musicless” Tuesday Chree 
Letz Quartet concerts had been arranged, when it wa 


found the order would affect two of the dates. The sec 
ond concert is postponed to February 23, and the third to 


April 8, both in Aeolian Hall, New York 


Hafner Accepts Brooklyn Position 
Harold Hafner, whose vocal studio is at 130 We 
Seventy-second street, New York, has been recently chosen 
as tenor soloist of St. Martin’s Episcopal Church, Brook 


lyn, N.Y. 
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Emma Roberts’ Symphony Appearances 

Emma Roberts will make no less than four appearances 
in New York City alone, as soloist with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, during the month of February. On 
February 1, she sang at the Young People’s Concert at 
Carnegie Hall, giving the aria from Tschaikowsky’s 
“Jeanne d’Arc” and a group of songs with orchestra, in- 
cluding two Russian folksongs especially orchestrated for 
her by Modest Altschuler, conductor of the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The following afternoon she appeared 
in the regular subscription series in Aeolian Hall, singing 
as her principal number the Bach aria, “Strike, Oh Strike 
Long Looked for Hour,” in which she was’ heard to such 
good effect at the Norfolk (Conn. ) Festival last June. 
Mr. Damrosch heard her at that time and requested that 
she repeat the performance in New York. She also sang 
a group of songs with orchestra—the “Schmerzen” of 
Wagner, the “Carnaval” of Fourdrain and Russian folk- 
songs. 

Miss Roberts also took part in the performances of the 
Greek plays which the New York Symphony is giving in 
conjunction with Margaret Anglin, the first being the 
“Electra” of Sophocles, which was performed at Carnegie 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon, February 6. The second 
will be given on February 20, when “Medea” will be per- 
formed, 


H. S. Dahl at Gustavus Adolphus College 


Hilbert Stephen Dahl, of St. Paul, a pupil of Mrs. 
Frederick H. Snyder, has been appointed vocal teacher at 
the Gustavus Adolphus College of St. Peter, Minn. 
Professor Dahl teaches the Vincenzo Vannini system of 
voice culture, and the Gustavus Adolphus College is, as far 
as is known, the first college in the country to use this 
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new Italian system. Besides his teaching, Professor Dahl 
is also active as director of the Schumann Ladies’ Chorus. 
He is the possessor of a beautiful tenor voice, which will 
probably be heard during the year at the Gustavus Adol- 
phus College. 


Marcella Craft on Tour 


Marcella Craft, the popular soprano, left New York 
last week for Minneapolis, Minn., where she opened an 
extended tour of the larger Northwestern cities on Febru- 
ary 7. Miss Craft will return to New York in time for 
her appearance on April 4, when she will sing the soprano 
solos in the performance of Verdi’s “Requiem,” which is 
to be given by the New York Choral Society, under the 
direction of Louis Koemmenich. 


Hamlin Re-engaged for Worcester Festival 


George Hamlin, the American tenor, has again been 
chosen as one of the soloists for the next Worcester 
festival. This will make the eighth appearance of the gifted 
tenor at these festivities. Only three other artists have 
been engaged more often, and this should prove the great 
popularity of Mr. Hamlin. 


Jascha Heifetz in the West 


Jascha Heifetz has started on a five weeks’ tour of the 
Middle West. He will visit Cleveland, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis, Dayton, etc., and in addition will 
give two concerts in Chicago. His next New York recital 
will take place in Carnegie Hall, on Saturday afternoon, 
April 6. 


National Opera Club’s Generosity 


The sum of $500 has been donated from the treasury of 
the National Opera Club of America, through Katharine 
Evans von Klenner, founder and president, for the fund 
which is being raised toward building a permanent and 
suitable auditorium for community singing at Camp Upton, 
Long Island, It is estimated the structure will cost about 
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$50,000 when finished, and the National Opera Club is 
practically the first to contribute a substantial sum for this 
purpose. The gift was unanimously voted by the organ- 
ization as an expression of patriotic sentiment and good 
fellowship on the part of the members of the society, which 
is always ready to be a leader in any movement which tends 
to the bettering of the welfare and the pleasure of the Na- 
tional Army. 


Toronto Music Notes 


The forthcoming Mendelssohn Choir Concerts under the 
new conductor, A. Fricker, will be interesting. 

Mischa Elman appeared recently before a large audi- 
ence, and as is usual with this great player, he created a 
profound impression. 

On Thursday evening, January 17, the postponed violin 
recital by the gifted Canadian, Lina Adamson, assisted by 
Mrs. Healy Willan, pianist, was given in the Conservatory 
Hall, the chief work being César Franck’s sonata for 
violin and piano, and a movement of Saint-Saéns’ concerto, 
op. 61. The two players performed the sonata with much 
distinction. Miss Adamson plays with refinement and skill, 
and revealed also many other admirable qualities. 

On Monday evening, the 21st ult., an operatic concert 
was given by Ruth Thorn (a young girl with a delightful 
voice), R. Hallman (tenor) and Mr. Detwiler (baritone), 
forming the Canadian Trio, and Winifred Parker, who 
likewise has a voice of fine quality. These are artist-pupils 
of Signor Carboni, principal of the voice department at 
at the Hamburg Conservatory of Music. They sang with 
fine judgment, good enunciation, admirable poise and de- 
portment, to the well played ‘accompaniments of their 
very abie teacher. 

On Tuesday evening, the 22d ult., the third of the series 
of concerts by the Hambourg Concert Society was given. 
The program included Beethoven's trio for piano, violin 
and cello, op, 11; the Rubinstein sonata in D major, for 
piano and cello, and the first movement of Franck’s trio, 
op. 1. The players, Boris Hambourg, cellist; Austin Con- 
radi, pianist, and George Vigneti, both in their solos and 
ensemble work gave a great deal of pleasure, and it would 
appear that the splendid work done by this and other 
chamber music organizations in Toronto is being more 
and more appreciated here. 

On Thursday evening, the 24th ult., the National Chorus, 
under the leadership of Dr. Albert Ham, gave a program 
of classical and patriotic selections in Massey Hall. Dr. 
Ham succeeded in producing some grateful and rich effects 
with his chorus. The tone was elastic, sensitive and 
powerful, Margaret Keyes, the popular contralto, always a 
favorite here, achieved a real triumph, and she was re- 
peatedly recalled. Her voice is of great charm and her 
singing, warm and smooth, always makes a strong appeal. 

W. O. F. 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 
(Cuontnued From Page 45). 


Drum’s, to whom Mrs. Drum has just sent a copy 
of the song. Following the program, Mrs. Rice repeat- 
ed the concert at the Hostess House-——John Mel- 
ville, of Vancouver, B. C., was soloist at the concert 
given under the auspices of the Caledonian and St. An- 
drew’s Society and Cian Gordon No. 188, order of Scot- 
tish Clans, at Masonic Temple, in honor of the 159th 
anniversary of the birth of Robert Burns. A capacity 
audience was in attendance. 

Tampa, Fla.——On Monday evening,  ranosong F 21, a 
large and enthusiastic audience enjoyed Henry W. Sav- 
age’s presentation of “Everywoman,” with musical 
score by George W, Chadwick———On Friday, Febru- 
ary 1, the Friday Morning Musicale gave a silver tea 
in the spacious parlors of Sag and Mrs, J. P. Shaddick, 
whose gracious hospitality has been previously enjoyed 
on similar occasions. A delightful program was given 
by members of the club, and a pleasant social hour waa 
enjoyed by a large number of members and guests. 
The proceeds were given to the Red Cross. The an- 
nual sacred concert of the Friday Morning Musicale 
was given Sunday afternoon, February 3, to an appreci- 
ative audience——The juvenile department of the Fri- 
day Morning Musicale gave a very interesting program 
at their regular meeting, Saturday morning, February 2. 

Toronto, Canada.—(See letter on another page.) 

Wilkesbarre, Pa.—Mary Kilcoyne, soprano; Virginia 
Trappold, violinist; Mollie Leonard, pianist, form a trio 
of young musicians making frequent concert appearances 
this season. Possessed of talent, efficiency and a nice de- 
gree of taste, they should meet with gratifying success —— 
The Savoy Theatre, falling in line with the policy of 
metropolitan picture houses, is offering excellent musical 
programs, played with discrimination. Realizing that music 
in the movies is an educational force and that the public 
really wants the best, Mr. Hermman is having a large organ 
installed and on its completion will augment an already 
effective orchestra, A surprising number of young sing- 
ers are being heard here this winter. Among those having 
unusually sweet voices are Marion Woodward, Mrs. Edwin 
Shortz, Bertha O’Brien and Doris Monie. Part one of 
“The Creation” was sung by St. Stephen’s Oratorio So- 
ciety, February 3. The solos were finely done by George 
Trimble, Henry Reese and Ted Griffith. Nellie Powell, 
of the Mozart Club, appeared as soloist on the College 
Club’s complimentary program. 

Winnipeg, Canada—The San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company made its reappearance at the Walker Theatre 
for a week’s engagement, commencing Monday, January 
28. That Winnipeg and the surrounding country is keenly 
appreciative of these visits of this capable organization, 
was shown by the capacity houses each night, and for the 
two matinees. That the operas chosen to be presented 
for this week’s entertainment were of the popular variety, 
was proved by the unbounded enthusiasm which prevailed 
at every performance, the insistent recalls showing the 
keen appreciation of the audience for the highly meritorious 
work of the principals. The operas offered for the week 
were “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Pagliacci,” “Aida,” “Mar- 
tha,” “Faust,” “La Gioconda,” “Rigoletto,” “Carmen” and 
“I] Trovatore.’——-On Monday, January 21, the Zoellner 
String Quartet made its initial bow before a Winnipeg 
audience, under the direction of the Western Canada Con- 
cert Bureau. It would have been hard to find a more 
appreciative audience which listened with the keenest _in- 
terest and delight to the work of these clever artists. The 
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Zoellners gave one of the most interesting programs heard 
in this city for a long time, featuring ancient and modern 
music. 


Soder-Hueck Artists, a Continuous Success 


George Reimherr, the popular American tenor, adver- 
ised by music houses as a splendid interpreter of works 
of worthy American composers, continually is filling con- 
cert and recital engagements. He gave a musical recep- 
tion at the Criterion studios, Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
the evening of February 6. The affair proved very suc- 
cessful in every respect. Mr. Reimherr once more showes 
the versatility of his vocal art, accomplishing much with 
music difficult of range and execution also in subtlety of 
expression. A gathering of well known musicians, com- 
posers and society folk enjoyed Mr. Reimherr’s singing 
and Mme. Soder-Hueck, his distinguished voice trainer, 
was congratulated from all sides. 

Two more of her singers contributed to the pleasure of 
the evening. Elsie Lovell, the charming young contralto, 
gave a group of songs, including Gena Branscombe com- 
positions, accompanied by the composer, who expressed her 
delight with Miss Lovell’s pure and skillful bel cante 
singing. 

Walter Mills, baritone, also added a group of songs, 
proving once more that he possesses a remarkable voice 
and an émotional equipment. He is bound to gain a place 
worth while in the musical world, 

On January 25, George Reimherr filled a recital enyage- 
ment at Providence, R. I. On February 5, he sang at the 
Carl Fischer publication recital at anamaker Audi- 
torium, New York, giving among other songs, “Earth is 
Enough” by Claude Warford, a composition admirably 
suited to his voice. The composer assisted this splendid 
song at the piano, 

On January 31, Elsie Lovell, the contralto, filled two 
engagements; in the afternoon she gave of her admirable 
vocal art at the Seaview Hospital for Tuberculous Chil- 
dren, helping to raise funds for toys for those poor little 
ones. In the evening she appeared in a joint recital at 
Fort Totten, S. I. 

Dorothy Beach, the gifted mezzo-contralto, sang at a 
recital for the benefit of the Chapel of the Intercession, 
New York, on February 6. Among her numbers Delilah’s 
“Love Song” and Fay Foster’s “Nipponese Sword Song” 
made a deep impression on her hearers. Miss Beach 
possesses a voice of great range and beautiful quality. She 
is gaining recognition with her fine trained voice and 
general vocal gifts. 


RES seman 
OBITUARY 


Edwin W. Glover 


Edwin W. Glover, one of the best known musicians in 
Cincinnati, died at his home there Friday, February 8, 
after an illness lasting a year or more. A month ago he 
had recovered to such an extent as to enable him to resume 
his teaching at his studio. He was forced, however, to 
relinquish this activity, and was preparing to return to his 
former home in Coshocton, Ohio, where he was born, to 
obtain a complete rest. 

Mr. Glover was identified with the foremost musical in- 
stitutions in Cincinnati for a great many years, being among 
the first of the College of Music graduates. Some time 
later he became a member of the piano faculty of the col- 
lege. He was deeply interested in choral work, and in 
1806 was appointed choirmaster of the May Festival. This 
position closely identified him with the late -Theodore 
Thomas, whose valued assistant he proved to be in the 
preparation of Cincinnati’s great choral events. Later on 
he became conductor of the Orpheus Club, a male chorus, 
one continued in that position until stricken with his last 
illness. 

As a chorus conductor Mr. Glover achieved an enviable 
reputation. For several years he conducted the Musical 
Art Society, an institution which was founded by him. 
He was also choirmaster and organist at the Mt. Auburn 
Presbyterian Church for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and left that position several years ago to take up 
the directorship of the choir at Christ Church. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, a son and a daughter. 


Baron Daniel de Lange 


Baron Daniel de Lange, the distinguished director 
emeritus of the Amsterdam Conservatory of Music and 
for some years one of the directors of the Isis Conserva- 
tory of Music at Point Loma, Cal., passed away at his 
home at the International Theosophical headquarters, San 
Diego, recently, from a stroke of apoplexy, which came 
almost without warning. He was seventy-six years of 
age, and leaves, besides a married son and daughter in 
Europe, a widow, Mme. de Lange-Gouda, at Point Loma. 
He has been active in musical work at Point Loma since 
he, with Mme. de Lange, took up permanent residence there 
as a student of the School of Antiquity under Katherine 
Tingley. 

Baron de Lange is purported to be the teacher of Julia 


Culp and Hubert Bos. 


Ella May Yerbury 


Ella May Yerbury, fifty-one years old, wife of Charles 
S. Yerbury, professor of music in Manual Training High 
School, died on Tuesday, February 5. She was born in 
Brooklyn and attended public school and the Packer In- 
stitute in that borough. She was a graduate of the New 
York College of Music. Mrs. Yerbury leaves her husband, 
two sons, two daughters and one grandchild. 


E. J. Decevee 


E, J. Decevee, whose death occurred on Sunday, Jan- 
uary 13, at Harrisburg, Pa., was organist of Zion Lu- 
theran Church for twenty years. He was also owner 
and director of the conservatory of music there. His 
loss is distinctly felt in musical circles. He was a com- 
poser of some ability, an excellent pianist and organ- 
ist, and active in all musical events As importance, 
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“EDDY BROWN’S; 


Playing Arouses Wild 
Enthusiasm” 


: : : 
New York Evening Mail Continues: 

“Violinist scores. Another worthy musical representative of 
America, Eddy Brown, created a real sensation with his 
verformance of Tschaikowsky’s brilliant violin concerto. Mr. 

rown has the exact qualities demanded by this composition 
—-the abounding sentiment, the lusciousness of tone, the 
masterly -technic. 

“His playing was a revelation of fiery temperament con- 
trolled by a highly developed musicianship. It will be sur- 
prising, indeed, if Eddy Brown is not heard here soon again 
in a concerto with orchestral accompaniment.” 


AMMAR tA 





New York Evening World Says :— 


“There was an overflowing audience, eager, intent and 
demonstrative. It was the first time that Mr. Brown had 
been heard here with orchestra. His playing in the Tschai- 
kowsky concerto in. D major was masterful. Nothing to 
equal it in musicianship and charm has been disclosed to 
us by him, He deserved all the applause that fell to him.” 


WITH THE-NEW YORK 
PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
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© Mishkin, N.Y. 


WITH THE NEW ORLEANS 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 


The Times-Picayune States :— 
“Eppy Brown P ieases Fine Assematy.” 


“Not many years ago a man named Eddy Brown, who 


possessed artistic talent of a high order, would have jetti- 
soned his name as first preliminary to a concert career. 
Indeed he would have been justified in doing so, for other- 
wise his artistic craft would quickly have been sunk by the 
cognomen. The war, time and an increased national self- 


confidence have changed all that and, with the ae of the 
pendulum, one now finds a violinist whose lineage doubtless 
warranted his using a name containing several sneezes and 
an asterisk, if not an actual hyphen, appearing and playing 
wonderfully well as just Eddy Brown—not even ‘Edward.’ 


STOUR TRA 
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“This young virtuoso was the artist presented last night 
by the Philharmonic Society for their second concert of the 
season and the event was one of the sterling successes of 
the organization’s career. The performer is not of the would 
be sensational, has no. affectations and mannerisms, does not 
strive for the outre in method, concert selection or in per- 3 
sonal appearance, but has a fine, easy presence, telling ofa & 
vigorous, wholesome~ personality, and plays with immense é4 
technical ability, combining strength and finesse, intellectu- 
ality and poetry. 


“With the exception of a pair of Kreisler encore numbers & 
the evening’s program was of compositions rarely heard in 
New Orleans and the general effect of the recital was one of 
distinct merit. Mr. Brown has a fine, full tone and has no 
superior in harmonic passages which he plays with a sim 
plicity which quite obscures their difficulties.” 
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WERRENRATH AS SUBSTITUTE 
CAPTIVATES LOS ANGELES 


Baritone, Unheralded, Wins California City —Sym- 
phony’s Third Program Arouses Enthusiasm—Tufts 
Delights—Divertissements Interest — Ellis 
Club Concert—A Godowsky Recep- 
tion—Miss Bowler’s Recital 

Los Angeles, Cal., February 1, 1918. 

When Manager Behymer, of Trinity Auditorium, an- 
nounced the substitution of Reinald Werrenrath for the 
cancelled Gogorza concerts, there was considerable specu- 
lation concerning the substitution, but any doubts which 
may have arisen as regards the concert of Thursday even- 
ing being thoroughly satisfactory were quickly dissipated 
directly when Mr. Werrenrath had finished his first group 
of sonws Mr, Werrenrath has a fine stage presence and 
at once attracts the attention of his hearers. The first 
number on the program, in choice of style, followed the 
unwritten law of concert singers—a big recitative and aria 
io warm up on, and was finely done. There followed a 
group of old English and Italian songs which were inter- 
esting for their technical execution. Mr. Werrenrath’s 
French songs were enjoyed for the ease and clarity of 
enunciation. The Chinese “Mother Goose Rhymes” added 
the touch of humor an audience so much appreciates, while 
as a splendid contrast Mr, Werrenrath sang the “O Red Is 
the English Rose” with deep pathos, a pathos which really 
home to the audience. The well known “Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy” and “Danny Deever” closed this artist's most en- 
yyable program. Werrenrath will appear for an afternoon 
concert on Saturday, February 9, at Trinity, and should 
he greeted with another splendid house. 


Symphony's Third Concert 


Clune’s big Auditorium was filled with a crowd of en- 
thusiastic music lovers Friday afternoon to hear the third 
concert of the season by the Los Angeles Symphony Or- 
chestra 

The large audience and the splendid way in which the 
members of the orchestra, under Tandler’s direction, deliv- 
ered themselves must have filled the hearts of the patrons 
of the orchestra with satisfaction. 

hose of us who are particularly interested in the Los 
Angeles Symphony were more than anxious that this con- 
cert should do credit to the organization, and the writer 
believes that the individual members felt a keener respon- 
sibility just at this time, knowing that the city would have 
as its guests this coming week the popular Minneapolis 
Orchestra, and that there would be the natural result— 
comparisons, At any rate the orchestra began its program 
with the Glazounoff overture, “Solenelle,” and played the 
number with such a snap and spice that the audience felt 
both conductor and orchestra to be on their mettle. 

In its newspaper announcements of the concert the mgn- 
agement had taken a good deal of space with information 
concerning the Franck symphony in D minor, so that the 


came 


audience was expecting something enjoyable, and,Tandler’s 
reading of the score made it so. The second movement 
was particularly good. The audience was very enthusiastic 
in its appreciation of the work in this number, 

The soloist of the afternoon was Desider Josef Vescei, 
whose offering was the Liszt concerto, No. 1, in E flat, 
for piano and orchestra. This artist had already made an 
appearance with the orchestra and the stamp of popular 
approval had been placed on him and his work. With his 
second appearance, he deepentd the impression already 
made, that he is a great artist. His brilliancy of technic 
makes his hearers feel the power of his authority at the 
piano, and as for his emotional resources, they seem pro- 
found, The audience persisted in its demands until he was 
forced to play an encore, The artist was placed in an em- 
barrassing position, for, having done a big thing with the 
orchestra, he must now play something alone and still sat- 
isfy his audience. This he did in his playing of the Liszt 
concert etude, “Harmonies du Soir,” which was technically 
and emotionally sufficient, which was under the given con- 
ditions little short of great. 

The orchestra closed its fine program with a spirited 
playing of Chabrier’s rhapsodie “Espania.” 

Tufts Delights 

Clarence Albert Tufts, of New York, was the recitalist 
for the Sunday afternoon concert of January 27. The 
recital was under the direction of Joseph Depuy, who was 
the assisting artist. 

Mr. Tufts gave a large audience a delightful program 
at the organ. His playing of the Mozart overture “Mar- 
riage de Figaro” was brilliant, Guilmant’s Gregorian 
march was impressive and pleased his audience. Mr. 
Dupuy sang two groups of songs. This popular tenor 
was at his best and his work called forth continued ap- 
plause. Mr. Dupuy is making these Sunday concerts 
worth while and is getting the support of a large number 
of people who ordinarily do not attend musical events. 


Lebegott at Trinity 


The Methodist Church has again changed its director of 
music. This time the committee has chosen Eduardo 
Lebegott as director. Mr. Lebegott is well known for his 
ability with choral bodies, and the church people are look- 
ing forward with renewed interest to the musical part of 
their services. 


The Misses Fiske and Gould in “Divertissements” 


With the enticing title of “Divertissements,” Bertha Fiske, 
reader, and Norma Gould, dancer, drew a packed house 
to the tower room of Trinity auditorium on Monday even- 
ing, January 28. The young ladies had the assistance of 
the Heinrich Tandler Quartet. 

Bertha Fiske opened the program with a group of Chi- 
nese character sketches with poetry of old Cathay, Miss 
Fiske is a very clever young woman; she has taken the 
vital principles of the reader's art, and has specialized. 
Miss Fiske’s specialties, these Chinese character sketches, 
are character sketches in the real sense of the word; for 
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the artist uses the complete camouflage of make-up, cos- 
tume, and all the accessories which are employed in char- 
acter work. In the highly painted, wooden featured, ex- 
travagantly silk clad (Miss Fiske uses three beautiful cos- 
tumes) female, is presented the character of a most charm- 
ing heatheness. Miss Fiske’s reading of her lines is in 
splendid taste, and in her humorous numbers, was very 
effective. She deserves especial praise for her courage, 
in launching out into this type of work, and her efforts 
are sure to meet with success. 

Norma Gould was billed on the program as a dancer, 
and one naturally looked for a session of the prettily done 
prancing, and hop-step and jumping with which Los An- 
geles has been treated to surfeit during this last year or 
two; one got, however, the surprise of one’s dance wit- 
flessing career, in Miss Gould’s work on this program. It 
is auite evident that Miss Gould has given much thought 
to the business of the dance, and this has resulted in 
offerings wherein the physical manifestation of the dance 
has been subdued, and there is offered her presumably 
intelligent audience modified action, supplemented with 
eloquently suggestive pantomiffe, and facial expression 
which mirrors so clearly her thoughts as to be unmis- 
takable. 

In their Poetry Plastiques, the young ladies had oppor- 
tunity for expression in which the art of each stood out 
in bold relief, and the work of each was heightened by 
contrast, for while Miss Fiske stood in the background 
and recited her lines to a musical accompaniment, Miss 
Gould interpreted by means of the dance and pantomime. 
This unique form of expression proved very popular. The 
two most artistic numbers in this group were the “Wild 
Rose” to the McDowell setting and the number entitled 
“The Faun Sees Snow for the First Time,” which was a 
most eloquent fragment, The “Czardas’—Brahms’ Hun- 
garian dance in G minor—was beautifully done and Miss 
Fiske’s “Lilts and Lyrics” were enjoyed immensely. 

The Tandler Quartet as assisting artists won great favor 
with the audience not only for the numbers given by the 
auartet itself. but for the sympathetic and painstaking 
manner in which they supported the entire program; a 
good measure of the success of the evening is due the 
efforts of these artists of the quartet, who are George 
3enkert, first violin; Edwin Rotzler, second violin; George 
Ewing, cello, and Heinrich Tandler at the piano. ‘The 
quartet played the “Finlandia” of Sibelius so acceptably 
that the audience gave them a triple encore. The Tower, 
judeing from the enthusiastic comments of the big crowd 
present, is destined to be a very popular place as an 
auditorium in which the intimate type of entertainment can 
be offered. 


The Ellis Club Concert 


The Ellis Club, under the direction of J. B. Poulon, was 
greeted on Tuesday evening at Trinity Auditorium with 
the regulation packed-to-the-doors audience, which crowd, 
made up of invited guests and the members of the immedi- 


ate families of the singers, and patrons of the club, was 


[Pacific Coast Representative, Frank Patterson, Room 212 Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles: 2644 Green St., San Francisco.) 
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very kindly in its attitude toward the gentlemen of the 
club. 

The club’s best work of the evening was done in 
Harling’s “Before the Dawn,” an ambitious number, which 
was fairly well executed save for the tardy entrance of 
the baritone section in one of the beginning passages of 
the piece. The number gave G. Hayden Jones, the tenor 
soloist, a splendid chance which this popular singer took 
advantage of. Mr. Jones’ voice is finely suited to the 
expression of the questions as asked by the character 
Hatiz. The tenderness, the  plaintiveness, and the 
melancholy of the questioning lover were eloquently 
voiced. Mr. Jones was given hearty appreciation for his 
work. 

The “Song of ‘Three Seasons,” by Archer, while not so 
ambitious a number, was a splendid one, and was splendidly 
sung. The shading done by the club in their singing of 
“The Three Fishers,” by Goldbeck, was excellent, and it 
is to be regretted that the song was the least popular with 
the audience, which was more interested in “My Daddy Is 
the Grind Organ Man” and “Keep the Home Fires 
Burning,” which numbers had to be repeated. The “Sword 
of Ferrara” lacked something of the swashbuckler swing 
one would like to have heard, but was pleasing as sung. 

The assisting artists were Ethel Fitch Muir, mezzo- 
soprano, who has a fine voice with a splendid range, and 
who sang her numbers acceptably, and Axel Simonson, 
cellist, who may be counted on to give artistic aid to any 
program. Mr. Simotison’s obligato to Miss Muir’s solo 
“Le Nil,” by Leroux, and his obligato to the club number 
“Before the Dawn” were exquisite in finish, and were 
highly appreciated by the audience. 

As a special offering, the club invited the orchestra of 
the Polytchnic High School to play. This group of young 
musicians under the direction of Gertrude B. Parsons 
played a group of four numbers. The chief interest in 
this group centered in two compositions of the “Desert” 
suite by the resident compeser, Homer Grun. In these 
numbers the work of the strings and of the solo flute was 
very fine. The young musicians were quite at home and 
were as intent on their work as orchestra veterans. The 
audience was very appreciative of the numbers presented. 

THOMAS ASKIN 
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Edward MacDowell was the composer studied at the last 
meeting of the Tuesday Musical, which was held at Eilers, 
January 29. The following program was given: Paper, 
by Mrs. Brandt; piano—‘‘To the Sea,” “From a Wandering 
Iceberg,” Grace Sensenig ; violin—*To a Wild Rose,” Myr- 
tle Sensenig: voice—“The Swan Bent Low,” “A Maid 
Sings Light,” Miss McCrum; concert etude—‘Will o’ the 
Wisp,” Miss Gardner; “A Robin Sings in the Apple Tree,” 
“Midsummer Lullaby,” “Confidence,” Mrs, Brandt; quar- 
tet—"Summer Wind,” Miss McCrum, Mrs, Fletcher, Mrs. 
Brandt, Mrs. Cornell. Leslie D. Hanson was the guest 
soloist of the program. He sang “To the Sea,” and “Thy 
Beaming Eyes,” in splendid style. 


Tuesday Musical Club 


The Tuesday Musical gave a splendid program on the 
afternoon of January 14 at Eilers’ Hall. Following is the 
program: Current events and the paper of the afternoon, 
Mrs. Barton; piano duet, “Country Dance” (Nevin), Miss 
Gardner, Mrs. Long; songs, “Airly Beacon” (Nevin), 
“Love Is a Sickness” (Parker), “Cradle Song” (Huss), 
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LILLIAN HEYWARD 


Soprano 





Important Dates: 
December 19, 1917, Soloist with Haydn Orchestra, 
Orange, N. J. 
January 23, 1918, Recital for Barnard Club, Carnegie 
; Hall, New York. 
February 25, to18, Recital for Wednesday Club, 
Richmond, Va. 
February 27, 1918, Recital, St. Mary’s, W. Va. 
March 1, 1918, Recital, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Management: FOSTER & DAVID 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Personal address, 175 Claremont Avenue, New York 
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Mrs. Skillern; piano, second etude (Nevin), D major pre- 
lude (Huss), Mrs. Long; songs, “The Lark Now Leaves 
His Watery Nest” (Herbert), “Music When Sweet Voices 
Die” (Huss), “Love’s Hour” (Huss), Mrs. Fletcher ; piano, 
concert etude (MacDowell), Miss Gardner; violin, “Ro- 
mance” (Huss), Mr. de Pue; two pianos, “Arlecchino,” 
from suite “May in Tuscany” (Nevin), Mrs. Long and 
Mrs. Barton, 

Leslie D. Hanson is the newly chosen director of the 
Boise Municipal Chorus. He is also director of the Boise 
Men’s Chorus, which is doing such splendid work this 
year. ie. 





PORTLAND, ORE. 











With Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony as the principal 
offering, the Portland Symphony Orchestra, led by Carl 
Denton, presented its third program of the season on Sun- 
day afternoon, January 27. The symphony was played 
with vigor and authority. One felt grateful, too, for the 
grand processional march from Gounod’s “Queen of 
Sheba,” Rubinstein’s “Kammenoi Ostrow,” and the over- 
ture to “William Tell.” The orchestra, which is cOmposed 
of sixty union men, was received with such enthusiasm that 
the players were compelled to arise several times in ac- 
knowledgment of the plaudits. This fine concert ended 
with the “Star Spangled Banner,” when Frederick W. 
Goodrich was at the Auditorium organ. There was a 
large attendance. 

The members of the Portland Woman’s Club recently had 
the pleasure of hearing Jane Burns Albert, soprano. Her 
program was made up of works from the pen of Mrs. H. 
H. A. Beach. Mrs. Warren E, Thomas furnished the ac- 
companiments. 

Neal-Simmons, soprano, has just returned from a suc- 
cessful tour from coast to coast. me As | 
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poet. Mr. Eddy’s own portion of the evening’s enter- 
tainment consisted of several organ solos, including Yon’s 
“Andante Rustico and Allegro Vigoroso,” from the sonata 
“Cromatica,” and “Evening Rest” by Alfred Hollins. These 
pieces were rendered with all of that great skill, fine 
musicianship and inimitable taste in registration which 
have given Mr. Eddy his enviable position among Ameri- 
can organists. 

On February 15 Mr. Eddy leaves here for the dedication 
of an organ in the residence of James G. McNary at El 
Paso, Texas. From there he goes to Tulsa, Okla., to play 
on the big organ in the City Auditorium and the inaugura- 
tion of the State Association of Organists. He will then 
make an extended tour through the southwest. 
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After a very successful recital at the Isis Theatre which 
followed his reception at Point Loma, Leopold Godowsky 
very kindly heard Edward Schlossberg play. He compli- 
mented this young San Diego pupil of Thilo Becker, who 
was included in the party to escort Mr. Godowsky to 
Camp Kearny where he appeared before some 2,000 men 
and met with one of the heartiest receptions in his life. 
It must have been doubly interesting after the afternoon 
performance before The Amphion Club, which is com 
posed entirely of ladies, and who, no matter how enthusi- 
astic they may be. and were in this particular case, do 
not include the vocal chords in their demonstrations. If 
applause means anything to an artist, and it is quite safe 
to assume it does, the camps are the places for the artists 
to appear, this year. 

Mr. Godowsky gave a regular recital on his regu'ar 
piano, a Knabe, which was nromptly rushed out from the 
Isis Theatre to the camp. All this was well arranged anil 
thought out by Gertrude Gilbert, the president of The 
Amphion Club, who has heen energetic in securing fine 
musical attractions for the men at the camps F.G 





OAKLAND, CAL. 





No better opportunity has ever been presented to Oak- 
landers to support music at its best than is afforded by the 
series of six symphony concerts taking place this season 
in the Municipal Opera House, under the management of 
Miss Z. W. Potter. The San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra, of eighty musicians, conducted by Alfred Hertz, 
is rendering superb programs to the delight of more than 
1,000 music lovers at each concert. The third program of 
the season was given on Friday evening, January 11, when 
the following numbers were listened to with deep atten- 
tion: Symphony, No. 2, D major, Brahms; symphonic 
variations for cello and orchestra, op. 23, Horace Britt, cel- 
list, Boellmann; Suite No. 3, Tschaikowsky. Owing to 
the proximity of the two symphony concerts scheduled for 
January, it was deemed advisable to postpone the program 
set for the 22d to January 31, when Beethoven’s symphony, 
No. 5, is the principal number. 


Lecture-Recitals 


For those who would know more of the symphonies, lec- 
ture talks are given at Ebell Hall on the Wednesday after- 
noons preceding each concert. Those who are attending 
these talks are enthusiastic in their appreciation of Alice 
Bumbaugh’s explanations, which are capably illustrated by 
the Pacific Piano Quartet, consisting of Mrs. J. I. Del 
Valle, Gertrude Livingstone, Margaret Darch and Jennie 
Rosenburg. 

Artists’ Concerts 


The series of artists’ concerts, under the auspices of the 
music section of the Oakland Teachers’ Association, is 
proving very popular this season. De Gogorza was sched- 
uled for January 25, but owing to illness his California 
engagements were postponed. Miss Potter was very for- 
tunate in being able to secure Reinald Werrenrath, the 
noted American baritone, in his stead, for the third con- 
cert, which took place on the 29th. Mr. Werrenrath’s first 
number evoked hearty applause, and throughout the even- 
ing encores were demanded and generously given. His 
program was a very comprehensive one, including selec- 
tions from Giovanni Legrenzi, Handel, Massenet, Walter 
Damrosch, Bainbridge Crist and others. Every one was 
pleased and many marveled at the success and art with 
which Mr. Werrenrath sang so many different kinds of 
songs. Harry Spier acted as accompanist. 


Eddy’s “Choir Concert” 

Clarence Eddy, organist, directed a “choir concert” at 
the First Presbyterian Church, of which he is the organist, 
on the evening of February 1, for the benefit of the Church 
Music Fund. He was assisted by Mrs. Z. R. Jenkins, so- 
prano; Amy Holman, contralto; Maurice Anger, tenor; 
J. F. Jones, bass; Mrs. J. H. Cochrane, violinist ; Clair Mc- 
Clure, organist. and Fred Emerson Brooks, the California 


The evening series of Spinet concerts was opened this 
season by Mary Gowans, contralto, and Olga Steeb, pianist, 
in a joint program. The rich voice of the former was de- 
lightful in Italian, French, Scotch and English songs. Ger- 
trude Ross acted as accompanist and a number of her songs 
were sung, including “My Madonna.” 

Miss Steeb played numbers by Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
Liszt, Debussy and MacDowell. As is always the case, her 
interpretations were masterly and brilliant 

At the January meeting of the M, T. A., Arthur Bab 
cock, tenor, of Los Angeles, gave an interesting talk on 
French music, illustrating it with songs typical of various 
periods of development. L.W.S 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





The Chamber Music Society of San Francisco, consist 
ing of Louis Persinger, director and first violin; Louis 
Ford, second violin; Nathan Firestone, viola; Horace 
Britt, cello; Gyula Ormay, piano; Elias Hecht (founder of 
the society), flute; Louis Rovinsky, viola, gave a highly 
artistic recital at the St. Francis Hotel, Italian Room, on 
January 29. The program was: String quartet, Debussy; 
sonata for flute, viola and piano, Leclair; quartet for piano 
and strings, Foote. 

The interpretation of all these numbers, but particularly 
of the Debussy quartet, was characterized by sane and 
wholesome respect for the intentions of the composer, 
warmth and sonority of tone, and a good deal of freedom 
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Hotel Gerard, 
October 11, 1918. 
My Dear Mme. Garrigue: 

I am glad I heard your tenor (Enrico 
Alessandro) and still more glad that I 
learned from him your idea as to the 
correct way to develop the male voice-— 
by carrying head tone down. I was 
sure you knew it; now I know you do. 
It is the secret of correct placing. 

You have my permission to quote me 
anywhere and at any time as saying that 
I know that you understand voice plac- 
ing, and I’ll back my belief, as hereto- 
fore, by sending you pupils. 
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WILLIAM J. HENDERSON, 
Well known music critic and writer, is giving a series of lectures 
at the Esperanza Garrigue Classic Music Conservatory, 337 West 
Eighty-fifth street, New York, which is meeting with tremendous 
success 
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and flexibility both in the ensemble and in the treatment 
of the individual parts. This result could only be attained 
by careful study and through the thorough mastery of each 
player of his own instrument, as well as a real love for the 
work. ‘In this sense the playing of this quartet is note- 
worthy, and compares favorably with the most noted strin 

quartets now before the public. There is a delightfa 
ense of the merging of the individual into the ensemble, 
yet this is attained without any of that lack of expression 
which so often follows, and each player, when opportunity 
iffords, is seen to be a soloist of ability. 

Opinions may differ as to the value of the Debussy 
work. Personally I do not consider it a particularly valua- 
ble addition to the literature of chamber music—certainly 
less worthy of consideration than Debussy’s orchestral 
compositions. The Leclair sonata, on the other hand, is a 
clear and limpid work, pleasing to play and pleasing to 
listen to. The same may be said of the Foote composi- 
tion, though he fails to rise to the heights of passion that 
ire seemingly intended in some of the climaxes. 

Che playing of both of these works was excellent and 
left little or nothing to be desired. San Francisco must 
consider itself fortunate in having a man like Mr. Hecht 
promote, at some personal sacrifice, an organization of this 
sterling worth 


Hughes-Wismer Recital 


On the same day Mrs. Robert Hughes, pianist, and 
Hother Wismer, violinist, were heard in recital at the 
sorosis Club, assisted by Janet Malbon, coloratura-so- 
prano. Their program included two sonatas from the 
classic school: Haydn in E flat and Leclair in D; the 
Strauss sonata in E flat; violin solos and a group of songs. 

Mrs. Hughes and Mr. Wismer gave excellent, if not in- 
spired, renditions of the sonatas. They were in accord 
in their interpretations, but failed to rise to the required 
heights of force and brilliancy in the Strauss work. This 

not to say that it was not a splendid performance. But 
it just missed true greatness, 

Mr. Wismer is a violinist with a big technic and a good 
His solo selections were from the pens of local 
composers: “Midwinter Idyl,” Edward F. Schneider, a well 
written and melodic work, and “Berceuse,” by Antonio de 
Grassi, truly a lovely composition the genuine beauty of 
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which the public was quick to recognize. They were de- 
lightfully played. 
Symphony Concert 

Alfred Hertz again demonstrated his ability to conduct 
works from the various schools of symphonic music, both 
classic and modern, at the concerts of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra of February 1 and 3. This program 
opened with Bach-Abert’s prelude, choral and fugue 
which, as the program notes explained, consists of the 
prelude to the fourth fugue of the well tempered clavi- 
chord and the great fugue in G minor, originally written 
by Bach for the organ. Between these movements Abert 
has introduced a chorale of his own composition which 
he also worked into the fugue where, presented by the 
brass instruments, it stands out boldly from the surround- 
ing polyphonic structure. 

Though one might well be prejudiced against this work 
because of any man daring to add his own ideas to those 
of the great Bach, the result is good and no doubt justi- 
fies itself. The work is done with all due respect to Bach 
and his ideals and the result is “big” in every sense of the 
word. It was particularly so as Hertz produced it, the 
masterly rhythra being inspiring to the listener, and the 
sonority of the. whole orchestra a delight. It was Hertz 
and his orchestra at its best—and that is saying much! 

This was followed by Mozart’s symphony in E flat 
played in strictly classic style, though why it should be 
played at all is a mystery to me, for Mozart, with jis 
quaint, antique style, possesses, at least in his orchestral 
compositions, little value indeed as compared with the 
zreat symphonic works of his successors. Also it is curi- 
ous to note that Mozart sounds more ancient than Bach! 

Then there was the usual intermission, after which we 
had Debussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun” and Florent 
Schmitt's “Rhapsodie Viennoise.” Hertz appears to be in 
particularly close sympathy with Debussy. Nothing could 
be more exquisite than his interpretation of this etheral, 
esoteric outpouring of French modernism. This music is 
called effete, degenerate, I know not what, but there is no 
music that is more intimately charming, no music that 
speaks more directly to the soul. It is not architechtonic, 
but a mere riot of gorgeous and delicate color massed on 
the canvas with the impromptu spontaneity of genius. 

And it is just this sense of color and of freedom from 
lixed design that Hertz reads into it. This may be due 

















STRACCIARI 


AT THE NEW YORK HIPPODROME 
SUNDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 10th, 1918 


After singing the Cavatine from ‘‘ The Barber of Seville,’’ received 
an ovation far surpassing for spontaneity and enthusiasm those given 
to the other great artists on the program. 

Mr. Stracciari proved himself to be a very great concert singer. 


For Concert dates apply to 


M. H. HANSON, 437 FIFTH AVENUE v* -. 
Any Columbia dealer will be glad to play the Stracciari Records for you. 
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Musicians, and has its representative in Paris. 


artists in war-stricken France. 
Consider what music has meant to you. 
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\merican Friends of Musicians in France has been organized to bring financial help to the musicians 
and their families, made destitute by the war. 

Every penny collected is sent at once to France, no deductions being made for any purpose whatever. 
\ll necessary expenses are met by a fund specially contributed for that purpose. 

Since its organization in December, this Society has sent three thousand dollars to France for needy 


The Society hopes to enroll a large membership of musicians and music lovers throughout the country, 
and also of all those whose hearts are moved by the sorrows of France. 
way, from the dues of members, and also through the kindness and sympathy of musicians and musi 
ganizations, who are offering their services in giving concerts for the benefit of their unfortunate brother 


i Will you not help the sad conditions now existing by becoming 
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partly to experience, but it must be due also to a large 
extent to natural inspiration. At all events, it places 
Hertz on a high plane among conductors of symphonic 
music—it also proves that his players, especially those who 
play on the solo instruments, are past masters of their 
craft, for the individual tone, and the blending of their 
tones, is luscious in the extreme. 


Notes 


Alvina Barth, a young soprano, was introduced last 
Thursday evening, January 31, by Mary Alverta Morse at 
Sorosis Hall 

The Exposition Chorus of San’ Francisco elected the 
following officers at a recent meeting: Robert Husband, 
president; J. Emmet Hayden, vice-president; John S. 


Batchan, treasurer; Suzette Coprah, secretary; J. Francis 
Jones, musical director. 

Rediern Mason, critic on the San Francisco Examiner, 
has gone east as press agent with Isadora ie 


REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC 


ol 


THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Edith Lang 


“The Heavenly Message,” a short cantata for soli and 
chorus of mixed voices, with organ accompaniment, words 
from the Scriptures and ancient Christmas carols. This 
short work of six numbers is suitable for any church en- 
tertainment, especially about Christmas time. Musically, 
of course, it will be as good one time as another. It is 
only the text that refers to Christmas. Perhaps it will be 
as well to recall that Handel’s “Messiah” was produced by 
the composer in the month of April. Custom alone now 
reserves it for Christmas. ‘The Heavenly Message” is 
very well written for the voices and there is much melodic 
beauty in it. The slight fughetto, “Shepherds, Then Up,” 
will not give trouble to the least experienced choir, and the 
old carol, “Sleep, Sweet Babe,” will be welcomed by every 
contralto. This cantata certainly deserves the attention of 
all chorus directors. 


Alexander Steinert, Jr. 


“Star of Liberty,” a song, with words by Fleming Tuck- 
erman, expressing admiration for the Goddess of Liberty, 
the Pilgrim Fathers, Valley Forge, the Father of Waters, 
and the beaming star of American liberty. The music is 
broad and strong, full of intense expression and consider- 
able lyrical flow. 


Bryceson Treharne 


Twenty-one songs, published separately: “A Lover's 
Prayer,” “Renunciation,” “A Farewell,” “Dirge for a 
Fallen Soldier,” “Invocation,” “The Night,” “Uphill,” “My 
Lady, Sleep,” “The Voice of Spring,” “Reconciliation,” 
“Sigh No More, Ladies,” “Ozymandias,” “Mad Patsy,” 
“The Donkey,” “The Short Cut to Rosses,” “The Trail by 
Night,” “A Child of the Snows,” “Transcience,” “A 
Widow Bird Sat Mourning,” “The Terrible Robber Men,” 
“The Fair Circassian.” In all of these new and unconven- 
tional songs there are those harmonic innovations and 
melodic liberties which have given Bryceson Treharne his 
reputation for originality, He certainly has a message and 
expresses it in a style that is quite unlike the manner of 
the average song writer. He is serious, humorous, pathetic, 
sentimental, as the poem warrants, but his moving basses 
and changing harmonies are always the product of the 
same composer. He does not merely reflect the manner of 
the last composer he happened to hear. Many of these 
songs were sung recently at a New York recital, and their 
success before the public was marked. The publishers are 
taking no risk in bringing out a collection of them, for they 
have the qualities which make for endurance rather than 
for ephemeral popularity. 


Gustave Ferrari 


“Love’s Dirge,” a fanciful song with much expression, 
and offering plenty of scope for a singer who —- 
well the words of the beautiful lyric of Per born. 

“A Home,” a charming ballad in the English style to a 
lyric by Claribel. It has daisies, cowslips, meadow scent, 
hyacinths, blue, and a home in the purple twilight, both 
in the words and music. 

“The Other Love,” a rather sentimental ballad of home 
and mother, expressed .with a age | something akin to 
the blandness of Moody and Sankey. It is very well writ- 
ten, however, and free from the commonplace. 


William Stickles 


“The Lass o’ Killean,” a real Scotch song, with the dis- 
tinguishing Scotch catch in the melody, and with heather, 
weather, wind, s , and the bagpipes in the words. It 
has the spirit and the charm of a genuine folksong. 


J. FISCHER & BROTHER, NEW YORK 


Joseph Bonnet 


Anthem for quartet or chorus of mixed voices, “O Lord, 
Most Holy,” short, simple, practical, musical, written by 
an organist and composer who is thoroughly at home in 
the church style and who writes pure church music without 
operatic and concert room suggestions. This same an- 
them is also published with Latin words for the Roman 
service, “Ave Maria.” 
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